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THE DIGNITY OF HISTORY IN TIMES OF WAR' 


ORON JAMES HALE 


EFORE 1914 the historian was some- 
B times likened to that bird of medi- 
eval lore which always flew back- 
ward. It did this, presumably, because 
it wasn’t interested in where it was go- 
ing. It only wanted to see where it had 
been. This comparison became ground- 
less with the outbreak of the war of 1914, 
when almost the entire personnel of the 
historical profession became intensely 
preoccupied with the present and the fu- 
ture. It appeared that the time had come 
to make good history’s claim that it 
could put the present in its proper per- 
spective and interpret it in light of the 
past. 

For three generations historians had 
been examining, analyzing, reflecting 
upon, and appropriating the past. The 
highly developed methodology of history 
and the results of its application had 
made an impression upon contemporary 
thought second only to science. The 
study of art, literature, philosophy, and 
politics had become, to a remarkable de- 
gree, historical. Clio, a pagan and a god- 
dess, had an understandable preference 
for the arts and the humanities, but she 
had been taught, not without great diffi- 


a A paper read at the meeting of the American 
Historical Association, in Chicago, December 1941. 


culty, to take an interest in the common 
man and in parish pumps. Under this 
broadened discipline, professional teach- 
ers of history had labored to make each 
school generation more historically mind- 
ed. This body of knowledge was pre- 
sented as a book of life—a book of wis- 
dom for the use of mankind. For political 
society, history was a great Bluebook, a 
Command Paper for the consideration 
and guidance of the statesman, diplo- 
mat, and politician. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
war of 1914 should have been viewed pri- 
marily as a product of historical forces— 
that to the peoples involved it was unin- 
telligible without the historian and his 
explanatory script. In all the vast litera- 
ture of expository war journalism, the 
historical argument, the historical docu- 
ment, the historical context for justifica- 
tions took precedence over those drawn 
from any other field of human thought. 
The public freely granted what the his- 
torian claimed—that history was abso- 
lutely essential to an understanding of 
the issues of the war and would be equal- 
ly essential to the settlement of the 
peace. Never was a war conducted with 
such intense historical consciousness. 

The extent to which the historical had 
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become the vernacular is well illustrated 
by the large number of serial and periodi- 
cal publications—official, commercial, 
and propagandist—which assumed a his- 
torical form or title. The great majority 
of these war compilations borrowed la- 
bels established by a century of historical 
scholarship and publication. They were 
issued as chronicles, archives, documents, 
diaries, studies, illustrated and literary 
histories, and not less than twelve period- 
icals with the word “history” on their 
covers. Some were notable commercial 
successes. For example, when literature 
languished, the slack in John Buchan’s 
publishing business was taken up by is- 
suing a popular serial history of the Great 
War.’ 

While war journalism masqueraded in 
borrowed clothes, professional historians 
were endeavoring to adjust themselves 
to the conditions created by the conflict. 
All intellectual contacts with scholars in 
enemy lands were broken. Co-operative 
publications ceased, and editorial con- 
tracts were canceled. Conditions of 
blockade and censorship hampered, if 
they did not stop, the circulation of 
scholarly books and journals. Even 
when available, some belligerent govern- 
ments would not admit technical or sci- 
entific publications of enemy origin. For 
the first time in modern history a war be- 
tween peoples was extended to the do- 
main of science and scholarship. The 
world of European thought was literally 
torn apart. 

One of the great achievements of the 
previous generations of scholars was the 
extensive cover-crop of professional jour- 
nals. The war fell like a blight upon the 
periodical and monographic publications 
of the historical societies. Three of the 
leading French journals suspended pub- 
lication, and there were notable casual- 

*Lord Tweepsmutr, Pilgrim’s way (New York, 
1940), p. 166. 


ties in Germany and Austria.’ Publica- 
tions’ committees reported year after 
year that “works sponsored by the soci- 
ety are delayed by the war, or indefinite- 
ly postponed.”’ National service of all 
kinds drained editorial and secretarial 
staffs and reduced the number of con- 
tributors. For three years, from 1915 to 
1918, almost the whole labor of editing 
and administering the Historische Zeit- 
schrift fell upon one man.‘ 

What scholars require of a general re- 
view is that it publish original articles, 
keep its readers informed of historical 
work at home and abroad, and furnish 
authoritative estimates of printed works. 
How were these functions affected by 
wartime conditions? A survey of several 
of the leading journals shows that the 
“body articles” conformed to tradition 
in subject matter, form, and scholarship. 
Scarcely any impairment of standards 
can be noticed here. By contrast, how- 
ever, the service of scholarly information 
was grievously disrupted. Perhaps in 
this respect continental scholars were 
better served than those overseas, be- 
cause they could and did receive books 
and journals through neutral countries. 
But it is in the bibliographical and re- 
viewing sections that the impact of the 
war is most perceptible. First to be noted 
is the expansion of the review and biblio- 
graphical divisions on recent history; 
second, the addition of sections on ‘The 
War’; and third, the abandonment of the 
rather general rule against reviewing 
books on current affairs. As the war con- 
tinued, the space allotment to war books 


3 Among the journals that suspended publication 
may be noted: Revue de synthése historique, Revue 
d’histoire moderne et contemporaine, Revue des ques- 
tions historiques, Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissen- 
schaft, and Quellen und F orschungen published by the 
Prussian Institute at Rome. 


4 Dr. Wolfgang Michael. For editorial difficulties 
under wartime conditions see Historische Zeitschrift, 
CXIX (1918-19), 551-52. 
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became more and more generous and the 
reviewing less and less critical.s French 
and German periodicals continued to dis- 
cuss such enemy books as came to hand, 
but the editors of the English historical 
review dropped a handful of blackballs on 
central Europe, and no work by a Ger- 
man or Austrian scholar in the German 
language was discussed until after the 
peace. At the same time, however, the 
editors held strictly to the rule excluding 
from review “works dealing with current 
politics.” And only when the distinction 
between war journalism and the diplo- 
matic history of the war was firmly estab- 
lished did they admit the works of Gooch, 
Pribram, and Coolidge.° 

The striving for actuality in the pro- 
fessional journals was only a reflection of 
the principal preoccupation of European 
historians. While millions fought and 
died, those who remained at their literary 
and teaching tasks felt deeply the obliga- 
tion to devote their intellectual abilities 
to tasks of immediate practical utility. 
Leaders of the profession were drawn 
from their insular retreats in Antiquity, 
Middle Ages, Renaissance, and Reforma- 
tion toward political actuality and into 
the service of the problems of the day. 
Few, indeed, could achieve the detach- 
ment and faith of Ludwig von Pastor. 
Although separated from his principal 
source collections in Italy, he had mate- 
rials on hand to continue, without pros- 
pect of immediate publication, however, 
Volumes VII and VIII of the History of 


$ This is notably true of the French and German 
periodicals. Among the journals surveyed for war- 
time trends were: English historical review, American 
historical review, Revue historique, Historische Zeit- 
schrift, Historische Vierteljahrschrift, Archiv fiir 
Osterreichische Geschichte. 


® The first work on the background of the war re- 
viewed in the English historical review (XXXIII 
[1918], 414-15) was A. C. CootmpcE, The origins of 
the Triple Alliance (New York, 1917). 


the popes.’ But with a struggle of world 
proportions in progress, it no longer 
seemed very important to specialists 
whether the medieval guilds developed 
under a system of Hofrecht or of Stadt- 
recht. 

For most historians, then, the war of 
1914 was a great interruption, a pro- 
longed caesura; and the falling-off of his- 
torical productivity was its most appar- 
ent result. When we exclude those works 
that were completed, or nearly complet- 
ed, in 1914, and ask how many important 
books were written and published during 
the next four years, the number is sur- 
prisingly small, considering the resources 
of the European universities, societies, 
and foundations. 

Many members of the profession 
abandoned the study of history for the 
making of history and became civil serv- 
ants or publicists for the duration. Edu- 
cational authorities developed a sudden 
appreciation of the importance of his- 
torical study as a means of developing an 
understanding of current events; and 
professional historians and teachers were 
called upon to put their knowledge to use 
for patriotic and educational ends. Co- 
ordinated and directed by national com- 
mittees, other historians began to ex- 
plore and explain the origins and issues 
of the conflict, as well as the problems of 
peace and reconstruction that would 
arise at its close.* Thus, historians were 
foremost in supplying a sense of direc- 
tional value that could not have come 
from the scientists, the economists, or 
the military. 

The result of this activity was a cas- 


7 American historical review, XXVII (1921-22), 
112. 


§ The principal national co-ordinating agencies 
were the Central Committee for National Patriotic 
Service, in England; the Vaterlandische Aufklar- 
ungsdienst, in Germany; and the Comité Michelet, 
Société d’Education Nationale par l’Histoire, in 
France. 
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cade of books, pamphlets, manuals, 
guides, and anthologies—in short, the 
war literature, which may now be found 
on the top shelves of the libraries, if it 
has not been moved to the basement. To 
be sure, not all that passed for history 
was written by historians; but the con- 
tributions of the profession were not in- 
considerable. In the perspective of twen- 
ty years and in the midst of another 
world war, how shall we judge that liter- 
ature? It is certainly nol, as some writers 
have implied, a chamber of propaganda 
horrors. It was no historian who re- 
wrote Mother Goose as Nursery rhimes 
for fighting times. On the other hand, it 
fell far below the standards prescribed by 
historical methodology—namely, that 
the documentation be complete, the 
critique rigorous, the exposition objec- 
tive. It can be said, though, that the 
intent in much that was written was not 
to produce scientific and impartial his- 
tory but to express the personal views of 
an educated citizen. Many more works 
belong in the category of emphasis and 
reiteration—that is, devoted to empha- 
sizing the whiteness of that which is 
white and the blackness of that which is 
black. Some writers, too, must have 
chosen a moral end and consciously ac- 
cepted the means thereto. Or, as Kitty 
Foyle sagely put it: “Lots of times you 
have to join a parade in which you are 
not really interested in order to get where 
you're going.” 

Even during the war the direction of 
so much talent and effort toward conse- 
crated history was sharply challenged. 
One of the principal critics was Mr. 
Hubert Hall. How, he bluntly asked, 
could adequate histories be written from 
“carefully selected dispatches, garbled 
texts, faked returns, and censored re- 
ports”? And how could impartiality be 
attained when emotions were so strongly 
involved? “An historian,” he declared, 


“no more than a physician, can safely 
practice his craft in a case which is of 
personal concern.” In his opinion the 
only really profitable work for the his- 
torian was the collection of materials for 
a national history of the war to be writ- 
ten at a later date with finality as to doc- 
umentation and judgments.’ It is well 
known that this need was not overlooked 
by civil and military authorities, who ap- 
pointed official historians or commissions 
to preserve and write the history of the 
nation’s war effort. Usually of a serial or 
co-operative nature, such histories were 
launched at the close of the war by gov- 
ernments, commissions, and foundations. 
Begun with enthusiasm, because they 
were regarded as terminal works, they 
were discontinued or perfunctorily con- 
cluded when public interest waned and it 
became evident that they were not ter- 
minal. Except for the diplomatic ori- 
gins, there was but slight carry-over of 
interest and activity from other fields of 
research relative to the war. The post- 
war revulsion against Armageddon in- 
cluded even its history. 

Moreover, the expectation that the 
war and the revolutions, working upon 
young minds like the Reformation and 
1789, would produce in the next genera- 
tion a large and highly gifted crop of his- 
torians was not realized.’® At least not in 
Europe! On the contrary, the generation 
from which so much was expected re- 
volted against history, historical-minded- 
ness, and historically derived values. 
With the war of 1914 Europe passed from 
a historical state of mind to an unhistori- 
cal state of mind. 

9 Hubert Hatt, “National service for histori- 
ans,” Contemporary review, CIX (1916), 603 ff.; 


“The sources of contemporary history,’ ibid., 
CXIII (1918), 638 ff. 


‘© This hope was expressed by the late J. Franklin 
Jameson: “The American historical review, 1895- 
1920,” American historical review, XXVII (1920), 
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A world in ruins secured a new per- 
spective of the nineteenth century—the 
historian’s century. Progress, the secular 
faith of that age, now appeared as a bit- 
ter, self-created delusion. While this 
faith had existed independently of his- 
tory, most histories had been cast in a 
genetic or evolutionary mold; and this 
was taken by millions as a promise of 
never ending cultural progress. If prog- 
ress was an illusion, then all history must 
be illusory. This was undoubtedly the 
taproot of the general post-war disaffec- 
tion, even hatred, toward the whole his- 
torical heritage of European man. This 
popular revolt against history and its 
values took many forms—futurism and 
extreme subjectivity in art and litera- 
ture, savage debunking of national 
heroes (particularly the Victorians), the 
conflict between the generations, and the 
vogue of communism, with its general 
denigration of the past. The trend, and 
the serious dangers which it embodied, 
was clearly perceived and made the sub- 
ject of warnings by Gilbert Murray, 
Croce, Huizinga, and Meinecke." ! 

In emphasizing the eclipse of all that is 
signified by the term ‘‘thinking histori- 
cally,” I am not unaware of the notable 
achievements of the New History in the 
post-war period, particularly the great 
works of co-operative synthesis based 
upon an enlarged conception of history. 
These are fruits, however, of a European 
school that was well developed before 
1914. The first volume of the Evolution 
of humanity series had been announced 
for publication in October 1914, al- 
though events postponed its appearance 
until 1920. Furthermore, the new school 


™ G. Murray, “Satanism and the world order,” 
Contemporary review, CXVII, 405-76; B. Croce, 
“Antihistorismus,” Historische Zeitschrift, CXLIII 
(1930-31), 457-66; J. Hutzinca, In the shadow of 
tomorrow (New York, 1936); F. MEINECKE, Kausa- 
litéten und Werte,” Historische Zeitschrift, CXXXVII 
(1927-28), 1-27. 


was not separated from the older scien- 
tific school by disagreement over the final 
values of history but rather by the prob- 
lem of its execution. The scientific 
school, worshipers of the monograph and 
the document inédit, had worked as minia- 
turists; the new school wanted to do his- 
tory in murals. The latter, moreover, by 
defining “history” as the “biography of 
man” could not avoid the question which 
the scientific school had ignored—that is, 
the destiny of man and the civilization he 
has created. Thus the New History fed 
into the main stream of the post-war cul- 
tural crisis. 

On the historian and his discipline the 
impact of war and post-war events was 
quite as great as it was upon the public. 
The crisis in historiography is a promi- 
nent motif in the general pattern. Ques- 
tions and doubts—children of the war— 
made it difficult for European historians 
to resume exactly where they had left off 
in 1914. Asa result of wartime observa- 
tion or experience, many had lost faith 
in the historical method as a means of 
achieving objective results. They had 
seen expositions of war issues by one dis- 
tinguished historian controverted on the 
other side by a historian equally dis- 
tinguished. Sir Charles Oman, on the 
basis of wartime historical service, con- 
cluded that (and I quote his words) “‘his- 
tory-writing has become, much though 
we may regret it, the most important line 
of political, national, or religious propa- 
ganda.”"? Furthermore, since history 
had begun to develop a conscious meth- 
odology, the problem of historical report 
and historical reality had disturbed some 
thoughtful members of the profession. 
This was brought to a new and far wider 
crisis by the war. Under the most mem- 
orable circumstances, historians, as well 

12 “The modern historian and his difficulties,” in 


The unfortunate Colonel Despard and other essays 
(New York, 1922), pp. 204-11. 
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as the general public, were treated to nu- 
merous demonstrations of the wide di- 
vergence between report and reality. And 
the flood of defensive memoirs that fol- 
lowed the general catastrophe sharpened 
the impression. Was all that had passed 
for objective truth in history based upon 
equally questionable reports? Hence, 
suspicion of the materials of history rein- 
forced the skeptic’s charge that history, 
after all, was a process of myth-making, 
a product of individual reconstructive 
imaginations. 

For European historians the period 
following the world conflict was one of 
self-examination. A mighty inquest was 
begun upon the adequacy of the histori- 
cal method in dealing with man, his 
civilization, and its values. The progress 
of this inquiry is recorded in the remark- 
able number of works dealing with the 
logic, the method, and the philosophy of 
history. Like other aspects of the cul- 
tural crisis in Europe, this one, too, came 
first and was most acute in Germany. A 
pre-war excess of erudition was followed 
by a post-war excess of philosophizing. 
The debate centered upon the issues of 
causation and values and was marked, on 
the one hand, by advocacy of unlimited 
historical relativism and, on the other, by 
the insistent demand that values be sta- 
bilized.‘* The movement to restore the 
connection between history and philoso- 
phy, which was another feature of the 
crisis, produced some weighty volumes; 
but they might be described as philoso- 


3 Of the extensive literature only the following 
suggestive items can be cited: T. Lessine, Geschich- 
te als Sinngebung des Sinnlosen (Munich, 1921); 
C. H. Becker, ‘‘Der Wandel im geschichtlichen Be- 
wusstsein,” Neue Rundschau, XXXVIII (1927), 
113-21; E. Troettscu, “Die Krisis des Historis- 
mus,” Neue Rundschau, XX XIII (1922), 579-00; K. 
Heussi, Die Krisis des Historismus (Tiibingen, 
1932). 


phies upon history rather than philoso- 
phies of history. 

Before the debate was concluded, or 
positions even clearly defined, a second 
wave of revolution and war burst upon 
Europe. It came, and is rolling on, large- 
ly without benefit of recorded experience. 
The accepted pattern of the present war 
is primarily ideological and ethical; it is 
only secondarily historical. Nor does 
anyone advance with much conviction a 
set of peace aims derived from history, 
comparable to the program of historical 
nationalism upon which the last settle- 
ment was grounded. Moreover, as re- 
corder of contemporary history and in- 
terpreter of political events, the histori- 
an’s place has been taken by the colum- 
nist, the radio commentator, and the pro- 
fessor of international relations. Com- 
pared with these exciting folk, the his- 
torian appears as a rather elderly gen- 
tleman with shopworn ideas and un- 
imaginative clothes. 

Europe may never return to its nine- 
teenth-century habits of thinking his- 
torically. But, even if it continues in an 
unhistorical state of mind, the historian 
will have work to do. Since 1914, radio 
and the spoken word have tended to su- 
persede the printed word as the primary 
medium of mass communication. Popu- 
lar literacy, also a great achievement of 
the nineteenth century, counts for less 
and less in politics, business, and general 
culture. Even the trend in education is 
toward the visual and the auditory. It 
may well be that, in the epoch upon 
which Europe has entered, the written 
word will revert to the scholar and the 
scribe, and the historian will acquire new 
dignity and authority as the exclusive 
compiler and custodian of the written 
and printed record. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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DENMARK AND THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM 


ROLAND RUPPENTHAL 


E Napoleonic and Hitlerian eras 
| have much in common. This be- 
comes strikingly evident when one 
views the vicissitudes of a small nation 
like Denmark. Both periods have their 
blockades. In both cases a helpless neu- 
tral was subjected to economic depend- 
ence in true mercantilistic fashion. Fi- 
nally, in both conflicts Denmark found 
herself allied or bound to powers with 
whom she had least in common economi- 
cally. 

These factors become significant when 
one realizes that Denmark’s whole econ- 
omy in both periods was based on com- 
merce. In the eighteenth century Den- 
mark had a merchant fleet of twenty-five 
hundred vessels, ranking next to Eng- 
land’s.’ The thirty-year period preceding 
Danish involvement in the Napoleonic 
wars is often called ‘‘den mest glimrende 
Handelsperiode.” While England and 
France were struggling for colonial su- 
premacy, neutrals like Denmark and the 
United States enjoyed a wonderful pros- 
perity. The commercial firms of Copen- 
hagen imported and distributed colonial 
goods for all of northern Europe.’ 

Native Danish products played an un- 
important role in this trade. It was the 
freighting of tropical produce that ac- 
counted for this prosperity. A similar 
situation existed prior to the outbreak of 
the present war. Few countries were 
more dependent on foreign trade, for 


*M. Rustin, 1807-1814: Studier til K ébenhavns 
og Danmarks Historie (Copenhagen, 1892), p. 54. 


?V. FALBE-HANSEN and W. ScHARLING, Dan- 
marks Statistik (Copenhagen, 1878-90), III, 418-19. 


3 RUBIN, pp. 79-83. 


Denmark had one of the highest foreign 
trades per capita of population in Eu- 
rope.* This feature of Denmark’s econ- 
omy is emphasized to show how disastrous 
it must have been to co-operate with Na- 
poleon in his policy of exclusion and how 
ruinous it must be for Denmark to be 
economically subservient to Germany. 

When the war between France and 
England broke out in 1793 both powers 
took steps intended to starve out the 
other. The result was the seizure of 
many neutral ships, on one pretext or 
another. The Scandinavian powers were 
especially exposed to this highhanded 
policy of the belligerents, although Den- 
mark organized an effective convoy sys- 
tem, so that her trade suffered less than 
was expected. But by 1800 the flagrant 
aggressions of the British led the north- 
ern powers, including Russia, to form an 
armed confederacy to enforce their neu- 
trality and protect their shipping. Before 
this League of Armed Neutrality could 
become effective, however, the British 
fleet forced itself through the Sound and 
attacked Copenhagen. Denmark gave in, 
and armed neutrality was at an end. 
The principle “Free ships make free 
goods” was defeated. 

After the resumption of hostilities be- 
tween France and England in 1803 Den- 
mark’s shipping was not badly disturbed. 
Tonningen and other Danish ports had a 
lively trade, even relegating Hamburg to 
the background.’ But England became 


4 J. JoESTEN, Rats in the larder (New York, 1939), 


Pp. 19. 


5 W. F. GALpin, The grain supply of England dur- 
ing the Napoleonic period (Philadelphia, 1925), pp. 
153-55: 














apprehensive concerning Denmark’s po- 
sition when Garlike, the British minister 
in Copenhagen, reported a rumor to the 
foreign office in February 1806 that 
France might ask Denmark to cede the 
port of Altona to Hamburg.® And the 
British were in constant fear that the 
Danish navy might be put at the dis- 
posal of the French. This, the British 
foreign secretary said, could never be al- 
lowed to happen.’ 

But in spite of this concern over Den- 
mark’s friendship, England continued to 
harass Danish commerce, and Garlike 
very logically admonished Fox in April 
that, if Britain persisted in blockading 
the Elbe, Denmark could be expected to 
go over to the side of France.*® 

In November, after Prussia’s defeat, 
Napoleon’s Berlin Decree proclaimed his 
system of “continental closure.” After 
an arraignment of England’s disregard 
for international law the decree laid the 
British Isles under a commercial inter- 
dict and called on other sufferers to join 
the crusade. The British retaliated in 
January 1807. The good times of the 
neutrals appeared definitely at an end. 

Actually, the system was poorly en- 
forced during the first six months. Na- 
poleon always had trouble finding honest 
officials to enforce his orders. Already in 
December he complained about the pecu- 
lation of Lachevardiére, his consul in 
Hamburg.’ There was no need for Dan- 
ish participation, therefore, since Eng- 

6 Garlike to Mulgrave, Feb. 15, 1806; Public Rec- 

ord Office, London, MSS, Foreign Office, Denmark, 
48 (hereafter cited as “F.O. 22/48,” etc.). Altona, 
lying adjacent to Hamburg, and one of the “‘leaks,”’ 


would have strategic importance in controlling the 
import of goods into north Germany. 

7 Howick to Garlike, Dec. 3, 1806; F.O. 22/49. 

8 [bid., Apr. 16, 1806. 

» Napoleon to Mortier, and Napoleon to Fouché, 
Dec. 2, 1806; Correspondance de Napoleon I*’ (Paris, 
1858-70) (hereafter cited as “Cor. de Nap.’’), XIV, 
16, 20. 
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lish goods entered Hamburg without 
hindrance. 

But Denmark seemed to be the object 
of suspicion no matter what she did. 
England, fearing French pressure, of- 
fered Denmark assistance, which she re- 
fused; and a Swedish offer was declined 
also, so as to give no cause to the French 
for supposing she was taking sides." 
Whether the result of a demand or not, 
the Danish forces were even removed 
from the Holstein border. This made the 
English impatient, and they again sought 
and obtained assurance from Count 
Bernstorff, the Danish king’s chief ad- 
viser, that Denmark would resist any de- 
mands from France to close the ports of 
Holstein to the British." 

Denmark was obviously having a diffi- 
cult time maintaining her neutrality, un- 
doubtedly because of the increasingly im- 
portant role played by Schleswig and 
Holstein in introducing goods into Eu- 
rope. With Napoleon working to plug up 
this leak in his system of exclusion and 
Britain fearing the closing of the ports in 
this region, Denmark could hardly hope 
to remain neutral indefinitely. 

In the summer of 1807 Napoleon ap- 
parently came to a fuller realization of 
the possibilities of the Continental Sys- 
tem and planned a more comprehensive 
enactment. Holland, Prussia, and Ham- 
burg had already been incorporated into 
his system, and his letters show that in 
one way or another, he planned to have 
Denmark co-operate with him also. 

The events of the summer were to de- 
termine whether Napoleon would march 
to her aid or march against her.” 


© Garlike to Howick, Dec. 9, 1806; F.O. 22/49. 
™ Garlike to Fox, Jan. 24, 1807; F.O. 22/51. 


"2 Napoleon to Talleyrand, July 31, 1807; to Ber- 
nadotte, Aug. 2, 1807; to Decrés, Aug. 10, 1807; to 
Champagny, Aug. 17, 1807; to Berthier, Aug. 17, 
1807; Cor. de Nap., XV, 459, 467, 486, 504, 504-5. 
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In January, Britain had done one more 
thing to aggravate the Danes. An order 
in council issued in that month was 
aimed against neutral participation in 
the coastwise trade between hostile 
ports, maintaining that this was a form 
of aid to the enemy and incompatible 
with true neutrality." The Danes re- 
sented this because it deprived them of 
one of their chief sources of income. The 
Danish government was determined to 
remain neutral, however, despite the 
growing popular resentment toward the 
British. The correspondence between 
Rist, the Danish minister in London, and 
Canning, the British foreign secretary, is 
full of protests against the frivolous pre- 
texts upon which the British seized and 
detained Danish vessels.'4 

On the other hand Napoleon threat- 
ened Denmark by placing garrisons in 
the Hansa towns and moving troops to 
the Danish border. But Denmark gave 
no indication of abandoning her neutral- 
ity. If she had regarded it necessary to 
take sides she would probably have con- 
cluded an alliance with Great Britain. 
The Danish government and Danish 
merchants certainly must have realized 
that a war with France would entail a 
lesser risk, for a war with England would 
mean the destruction of Danish com- 
merce and industry, the loss of colonies, 
and the severance of all connection with 
Norway.’S 

Denmark was not allowed to decide for 
herself as to the continuance of her policy 
of neutrality. That she was not to re- 
main neutral was decided for her on a raft 
in the river Niemen in July 1807 (Treaty 
of Tilsit). Her choice of allies was de- 


13 Howick to Rist, Mar. 17, 1807; F.O. 22/57. 


"4 [bid. 


‘SA, Frus, A. LinvaALp, M. MACKEPRANG, Det 
Danske Folks Historie (Copenhagen, 1928), VI, 228. 


termined by the action of the British be- 
fore Copenhagen in September. 

The limited space here does not per- 
mit a detailed account of the events fol- 
lowing the Treaty of Tilsit which threw 
Denmark into the struggle. It was at Til- 
sit that Napoleon decided to force the re- 
maining neutrals into his system, and it 
was Canning’s knowledge, or suspicion, 
of Napoleon’s intentions which led to the 
attack on Copenhagen in September. 
The emperor was quite certain that the 
British would attack Copenhagen.” It 
had seemed increasingly definite that 
such an attack would occur ever since 
the first hint of it in the Moniteur."’ 
Napoleon’s attitude toward Denmark 
therefore waxed friendly and hostile ac- 
cording to his certainty of the English 
attack. When he believed it was a cer- 
tainty he suddenly expressed a certain 
sympathy for the Danes and wrote that 
he had given orders to render every aid 
of which they might have need."® 

This aid never came, and Copenhagen 
was submitted to a devastating bom- 
bardment by the British, beginning Sep- 
tember 3. Toward the end of the month 
the British government tried to negotiate 
for a cessation of hostilities. The Danes 
hardly considered the idea, however, and 
by the end of October all hope of healing 
the breach was at an end. On the 31st 
Denmark concluded an alliance with Na- 
poleon.’? By the terms of that alliance 
Denmark agreed to take common action 
with France in a maritime war against 
Britain and to become an active partner 


'6 Napoleon to Savary, Aug. 26, 1807; Napoleon 
to Alexander I, Aug. 28, 1807; Cor. de Nap., XV, 
5535 557-58. 

7 Aug. 18, 21, and 23, 1807. 

*§ Napoleon to Champagny, Aug. 17, 1807; Cor. 
de Nap., XV, 504. 

9 Danske Tractater efter 1800 (Copenhagen, 1871), 
P. 34- 
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in the Continental System. After the 
Peace of Tilsit, Napoleon had written in 
the seventeenth Bulletin of the Grand 
Army: “Il est probable que le blocus 
continental ne sera pas un vain mot.’”° 
How much more reason had he to say 
this now! The attack on Copenhagen 
came as a godsend to Napoleon. It was 
especially welcome since Schleswig-Hol- 
stein had become a serious obstacle to 
his plans with regard to the North Sea 
coast. 

Napoleon began to prosecute his Con- 
tinental System with new vigor. Ultima- 
tums and admonitions were immediately 
sent to Holland, Portugal, and Itaiy, and 
soon these countries and the Hansa 
cities, Naples and Prussia, showed their 
assimilation into the system by their sup- 
plementary decrees. To remedy the de- 
fects in the system Napoleon issued order 
after order in the autumn of 1807; and 
climaxing the series of regulations for 
that year came the Milan Decree of De- 
cember 17, really an enlargement of the 
Berlin Decree of 1806. 

Denmark herself had not been slow to 
take reprisals against the British, and 
the policy she inaugurated after the at- 
tack of September, even prior to her for- 
mal initiation into the French system, 
seemed to augur well for her participa- 
tion in Napoleon’s scheme. English mer- 
chandise was seized, and all intercourse 
with Britain was interdicted under pain 
of severe punishment." And soon a com- 
prehensive Reglement for privateers was 


2° 87*" Bulletin de la Grande Armée, July 12, 
1807; Cor. de Nap., XV, 415-16. 


2 Moniteur, Sept. 3, 1807. Forordning som bes- 
temmer hvorledes der skal forholdes med Personer, 
Varer ... . for Hertugdémmer Slesvig og Holsteen, 
Sept. 9, 1807; Rigsarkiv, Copenhagen, Department 
for udenlandske Affaere (hereafter cited as “Dept. 
f.u.A.”), Frankrig Ie, Korrespondancesager vedré- 
rende Udfirsel af Kolonialvarer fra Danmark, Pk I. 
RUBIN, pp. 323-24. 
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issued, which allowed for almost unre- 
stricted privateering.” 

These early decrees of the Danish gov- 
ernment were directed at the British and 
were the natural result of the indignation 
felt by most Danes, but even these were 
not received with unmixed feelings. The 
merchants realized what the outcome of a 
war with England would be. They even 
petitioned the government, asking that 
the condemnation of English goods be 
postponed and privateering restricted 
until they could see what course England 
would take; but their petition was re- 
fused.?3 The government, rather, issued 
new orders to complete the system, some 
of them restricting export of certain 
products, some intended to assure the 
provisioning of the island of Zealand.” 

However, even King Frederick VI, in- 
dignant at the conduct of the British 
and very zealous in ferreting out all vi- 
olators of the first series of regulations, 
had to relax the restrictions on imports 
in some directions because of the need 
for certain English products, like coal. 
Danish vengeance found another way of 
expressing itself. In the first six months 
following the attack on Copenhagen, 
Danish captains along the Norwegian 
coast raised such havoc with English 
ships in northern waters that trade was 
almost entirely suspended.*> The British 
were obviously taken off guard, but they 
soon regained their balance and provided 


22 Reglement for Kaperfarten og Prisernes lovlige 
Paadémmelse, Rendsborg, Sept. 14, 1807; Dept. 
f.u.A., Frankrig Ib, Pk I. 


23 RUBIN, pp. 325-26. 


24W. P.S. Kurt, Geschiedenis en invloed van het 
Continentalstelsel op den staatkundigen en maatschap- 
pelijken Toestant van Europa (Amsterdam, 1863), 
pp. 27-28. 


2s Times (London), Feb. 29, 1808. Forbes to Mad- 
ison, Nov. 13, 1807; U.S. National Archives, de- 
partment of state, Consular dispatches (hereafter 
cited as ‘“‘Consular dispatches”), Hamburg. 
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their merchant vessels with adequate 
convoy. 

The privateering and the decrees re- 
stricting commerce were, of course, 
aimed at the British. There still re- 
mained the problem of dealing with neu- 
trals who trafficked in goods of English 
origin and the problem of becoming an 
integral part of Napoleon’s whole sys- 
tem of exclusion. The Danes soon learned 
what Napoleon expected of them. Den- 
mark was asked to help force Sweden 
into the Napoleonic system, and the 
Danish government soon found itself at 
war with its neighbor. The plans com- 
pletely miscarried. The French forces 
(mostly Spaniards) never reached Swe- 
den; Russia concluded a separate peace 
with Sweden; and Denmark, finding the 
war too expensive, also came to terms 
with her.”° 

Denmark first became an active part- 
ner in the larger Napoleonic plan in 
1808. Judging by the regulations and 
prohibitions concerning imports and ex- 
ports, the Danish king seems to have 
been sincerely desirous of making his sec- 
tor of the European continent airtight 
respecting the flow of English goods.?7 
An example is afforded by a decree which 
he issued in the fall allowing vessels of 
Tonningen and the west coast of the pen- 
insula to navigate northward to Nor- 
way. Every captain desiring to take ad- 
vantage of this was required to deposit a 
sum equal to one-fourth of the value of 
the cargo before departing, which would 
be confiscated if, upon his return, the 
captain could not prove his arrival in 
Norway. It is one of the first indications 
of the spirit in which the Danish mon- 

76 Moniteur, Mar. 31, 1808. Friis, LINVALD, 
MACKEPRANG, VI, 241-42. Peace of Jénképing, 
Dec. 10, 1809 (Danske Tractater, p. 37). 


27 Plakat of Oct.14, 1808; Dept. f.u.A., Frankrig 
Ie, Korrespondancesager vedrérende Udférsel af 
Kolonialvarer fra Danmark. 


arch attempted to carry out the Conti- 
nental System.** Commerce was so re- 
stricted, wrote Fenwick, the British con- 
sul at Helsingborg, that merchants went 
to the exchange as a matter of form, and 
trade was almost at a standstill.” 

The year 1808 had served as an intro- 
ductory period for Denmark. In the fol- 
lowing year the Danes began to perfect 
the privateering business and learn all 
the niceties of evasion and violation. 
The year 1809 is referred to by Danes as 
“den anden Tonningenske Periode,” be- 
cause of the flourishing trade which de- 
veloped through the port of Tonningen. 
Several things contributed to this new 
development. In February the Danish 
government lifted the ban on the export 
of manufactured goods through Ham- 
burg and Liibeck*® and relaxed restric- 
tions on neutral vessels. Similarly, the 
French announced shortly after that they 
would permit the import of Danish prod- 
ucts across the French customs line.*" Fi- 
nally, the popularity of the Schleswig- 
Holstein market was enhanced by the re- 
peal of the American Embargo Act in 
March. In the six months between June 
and December, one hundred and fifty 
American vessels entered ‘Tonningen 
with enormous quantities of coffee, tea, 
cotton, sugar, tobacco, colored woods, 
and spices.” 

Not only were the Danes inviting neu- 
trals to come to their ports, but there 
soon developed a brisk trade with Eng- 
land, either through licenses or simulated 
papers.** This could not last. News of 

28 Moniteur, Oct. 14, 1808. 

29 Fenwick to Canning, Apr. 28, 1808; F.O. 22/58. 

3° Moniteur, Mar. 3, 1809 and Mar. 27, 1809. 

31 Eudel to Rist, May 13, 1809; Dept. f.u.A., 
Frankrig Ie, Korresp. vedr. det Franske Toldvaesen 
ved den danske Graense. 

32 RUBIN, pp, 381-82. 

33 Saumarez to Croker, Nov. 12, 1809; Public 
Record Office, London, MSS, Admiralty 1/9 (here- 
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the illegal trade appeared in the news- 
papers; the French protested against this 
connivance with the enemy; and Fred- 
erick VI, becoming frightened, issued 
several decrees, co-ordinately with a se- 
ries from France, attempting to stop the 
trade.*+ No colonial goods were to pass 
through Hamburg and Altona; certifi- 
cates of origin for colonial goods intended 
for export to Denmark were no longer to 
be issued in neutral countries; all mer- 
chandise in Danish ports was to be given 
a searching examination to determine its 
origin; and duties on all goods were 
raised 50 per cent.’5 Shortly after this all 
goods imported into Altona within the 
preceding six months were sequestered, 
and Tonningen and Husum were ordered 
to turn away all foreign ships.*° Finally, 
all goods passing through the Duchies 
(Schleswig-Holstein) were ordered seized 
and their neutral origin proved.*7 By De- 
cember, then, all prohibited trade had 
been effectively stopped, as was admitted 
even in Paris.** 

Experiences of the year 1809 certainly 
must have shown the Danes what might 
be accomplished if only a few exceptions 
to the strict system of exclusion were 
made. Frederick VI must have learned 
how rapidly the whole system could get 


after cited as ‘“‘Adm. 1/9,” etc.). Turner to Dall and 
Vose, Oct. 26, 1809; U.S. National Archives, depart- 
ment of state, Allowed claims against Denmark, 
XXII, No. 61, Brig “Joseph.” 

34 Dreyer, Danish minister to Paris, at this time 
reported the first French complaints; Dept. f.u.A., 
Frankrig II, Depecher, 1809. 

3s Orders appear in Danske Statstidende, No. 1009, 
Nov. 13, 1809; Dept. f.u.A., Frankrig Ie. Moniteur, 
Nov. 23, 1809. RUBIN, p. 384. 

3° Moniteur, Dec. 10, 1809; E. Hotm, Danmark- 
Norges udenrigske Historie i Aarene 1800 til 1814 
(Copenhagen, 1912), II, 259. 

37 Decree of Dec. 11, 1809; Dept. f.u.A., Frankrig 
Ie. Kurt, p. go. 


38 Moniteur, Dec. 12, 1809. 
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out of hand. On the other hand, the 
sharp reversal of November and Decem- 
ber also demonstrated how disastrous the 
consequences might be if the system was 
enforced rigorously. 

If royal decrees and orders are any 
measure of a country’s devotion to the 
Continental System, then Denmark ap- 
pears as a most zealous adherent in 1810. 
That year probably saw the system’s 
strictest enforcement. Frederick VI pro- 
gressively imposed more and more re- 
strictions on imports, finally excluding 
all non-European goods. It is difficult to 
determine to just what extent Frederick’s 
actions were prompted by hatred for 
England and to what extent they were 
the result of pressure from the emperor. 
Considering the numerous reprimands, 
complaints, and threats from the French, 
however, it would seem logical to con- 
clude that the king’s acts were the result 
of pressure from France. 

Napoleon hoped, by one means or an- 
other, to get at every pound of English 
colonial produce in 1810, either to tax or 
to destroy it. In August came the Tria- 
non Tariff, and in October the Fontaine- 
bleau Decree, both imposing heavy 
duties on colonial goods; and his allies 
were circularized with the demand that 
they, too, adopt similar measures. Fur- 
ther, the emperor had concluded that he 
could carry out his plans effectively only 
in those places where his own troops and 
customs officers were in complete occu- 
pation. Accordingly, he deposed his 
brother Louis and took over Holland, 
and then incorporated the Hansa cities 
and Oldenburg into the Empire also. 
And Napoleon was just as aware of the 
promiscuous trade which had grown up 
again between the Danish Duchies and 
Hamburg and in Denmark itself. It was 
not unnatural, then, that his annexation 
of the North Sea coast gave rise to the 
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fear that he might one fine day incor- 
porate Schleswig and Holstein too. 
Champagny, the minister of foreign af- 
fairs, intimated some such action in a 
conversation with the Danish minister, 
Walterstorff, when he said that perhaps 
the emperor would have to occupy 
Husum and Tonningen.*? 

About a month later Walterstorff was 
given assurance that the emperor had no 
thought of such action against his ally’s 
territory.” But in March 1811 Napoleon 
told a French commercial deputation 
how he had been forced to annex first 
Holland and then the Hansa towns be- 
cause of English smuggling activities, 
and added, ‘‘Now my troops are on the 
border of Denmark .... ,”’ which seemed 
to imply once more that the occupation 
of that strategic territory (the Duchies) 
was not an impossibility.** Undoubtedly 
this explains in part why Frederick VI 
professed an eagerness to enforce the 
Continental System. Schleswig and Hol- 
stein were, of course, never incorporated 
into the French Empire. Perhaps they 
might just as well have been, for Den- 
mark was, in the opinion of one writer, 
practically an enclave in the Empire.# 

The measures taken by the king in 
1810 were effective for a time. The 
Moniteur*’ reported that the vigilant 
douaniers successfully excluded all co- 
lonial goods. But by midsummer the 
revived smuggling between Heligoland 
and the Duchies and Altona’s trade in 
colonial goods forced the king to take 
added measures. In order to seal the bor- 

39 Dispatch of Dec. 16, 1810; Dept. f.u.A., Frank- 
rig II. 

4° Jan. 12, 1811; ibid. 

RUBIN, pp. 411-12. A. Gazrer, “Un discours 
inédit de Napoleon I*,” Revue critique d’histoire et 
de littérature, N.S., X (1880), 255. 

# A.W. SCHLEGEL, Sur le systéme continental, et 
sur ses rapports avec la Suéde (Paris, 1814), pp. 95-96. 


43 Feb. 1 and Apr. 29, 1810. 


der Frederick now created a Toldlinie to 
guard against traffic in non-European 
goods. Depots of colonial produce were 
established, subject to the control of a 
new commission, the Waaren-Ausfuhr- 
Commission.** All ports in the Duchies 
were closed to American ships,** and to 
satisfy his ally Frederick later had to ex- 
tend this prohibition to all vessels carry- 
ing any colonial goods.* 

Few of Napoleon’s allies had carried 
the system to such lengths in so short a 
time; for not only had Frederick agreed 
to exclude all colonial goods, but he had 
interdicted all trade between his own 
ports, although the latter proved tem- 
porary. Napoleon finally permitted Den- 
mark to adopt the new policy laid down 
at Trianon.‘? Realizing the impossibility 
of preventing smuggling, he decided to 
profit by it by legalizing it and collecting 
a duty on the goods. This “concession’’ 
was granted to Denmark primarily to 
raise the prices of colonial goods there 
and thus discourage the smuggling—so 
tempting as long as such great price dif- 
ferentials existed.** 

Frederick VI left no stone unturned to 
prove his zeal in implementing the em- 
peror’s wishes that fall (1810), only oc- 
casionally making a concession to soothe 
indignant Danish merchants. Actually, 
his subjects no longer supported the 
king’s subservient policy; and his ad- 

44 Decree of Aug. 9, 1810; Dept. f.u.A., Frankrig 


Ie, Korrespondancesager vedr. Udférsel af Kolonial- 
varer fra Danmark, II. 


4s Patent betreffend die Ausfuhr der Colonial- 
waaren aus Altona, Feb. 28, 1810; Dept. f.u.A., 
Frankrig Ie. Moniteur, Mar. 18, June 30, July 2, 
and Aug. 24, 1810. RUBIN, p. 393. 

46 Decree of Sept. 8, 1810, ibid. Moniteur, Sept. 
24, 1810. RUBIN, pp. 386, 393. 

47 Napoleon to Champagny, Oct. 4, 1810; Cor. de 
Nap., XXI, 168. How, II, 259-61. 

48 Didelot to the Danish government, Dec. 22, 
1810; Dept. f.u.A., Frankrig Ie, Colonialvarers Ud- 
forsel fra Holsten etc. RUBIN, p. 394. Hox, II, 261. 
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visers, Johann and Christian Bernstorff, 
resigned their positions in 1810. 

What, then, motivated Frederick in 
his persistent adherence to Napoleon’s 
wishes? Fear of a French occupation cer- 
tainly constitutes part of the explana- 
tion. And perhaps his conduct can be 
explained partly by the fact that he as- 
pired to the Swedish throne, for which he 
needed the aid of the emperor. An ar- 
ticle in the Journal de l Empire, which 
unofficially voiced the French govern- 
ment’s policy, seems to have convinced 
him that the emperor favored his candi- 
dature. Perhaps he did, but political ex- 
pediency dictated another choice.‘ 

Fenwick, the English consul at Hel- 
singborg, suggested that this disappoint- 
ment might change the king’s attitude 
toward the emperor.’® The king proba- 
bly realized that his popularity had suf- 
fered greatly from his submissive con- 
duct.* Never again was the system so 
rigorously enforced. 

Although it would be a mistake to con- 
clude that there occurred a sudden break 
or relaxation in the following year, the 
years 1811-13 form a sort of anticlimax 
in the history of the Continental Sys- 
tem. Frederick attempted to give added 
proof of his loyalty by issuing more strin- 
gent regulations dealing with the export 
of colonial goods from Holstein. In 
September forbidden goods found in the 
Duchies were ordered confiscated. And 
the year 1812 seemed to offer little hope 
of relief from this royal vigilance, for it 

49 A, FouRNIER, Napoleon I (New York, 1911), 
II, 142-43. Hoxm, II, 211-12. 

5° Fenwick to Smith, Aug. 6, 1810; F.O. 22/61. 


st A statement of Forbes, the American consul in 
Copenhagen, illustrates the unenviable position of 
Frederick VI. He quoted the king as saying: “I 
should rather be consul of the United States... . 
than King of Denmark” (Forbes to Monroe, July 8, 
1812; Consular dispatches, Copenhagen). 


82 KLUIT, pp. 175-76. 
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opened with a plethora of orders and reg- 
ulations, including a direct appeal to his 
people to obey the decrees against illegal 
trade.** Finally, houses were ordered 
searched to ferret out violators. But the 
officials were not always in sympathy 
with the king’s policy, and so the enforce- 
ment was anything but thorough.*4 

In 1813 the barriers began to fall, one 
by one, as the political situation changed. 
The closely guarded customs line in Hol- 
stein was abolished; prchibitions on im- 
portation were removed; and Altona was 
restored to the position prevailing before 
1807. The Continental System of Napo- 
leon was at an end. 

It has been interesting to discover to 
just what extent the Danish king’s policy 
was his own and to what extent he fol- 
lowed the dictates of Napoleon. One gen- 
eralization can certainly be made. Den- 
mark’s most determined efforts to en- 
force the Continental System usually 
followed the loudest French denuncia- 
tions and accusations. 

In the autumn of 1809 came the first 
French invectives. Champagny accused 
the Danes of introducing English goods 
from Heligoland into the ports of Altona, 
Gliickstadt, and Tonningen. He even 
quoted statistics on this illicit traffic.’ 
Although Bernstorff seems to have 
proved to his satisfaction that the 
charges were groundless, Napoleon con- 
tinued to berate Denmark, for within the 
next month he sent a message to Dreyer, 
saying: “J’ai vu avec peine qu’Altona 
était devenue colonie anglaise.’’** Dreyer 
was very indignant at these accusations, 
and he went to no end of trouble to prove 
Denmark’s innocence of any connivance 


83 Moniteur, July 13, 1812. 54 RUBIN, p. 417. 

ssChampagny to Dreyer, Oct. 7, 1809; Dept. 
f.u.A., Frankrig II, Depecher 1807-14. 

s6 Napoleon to Hauterive, Oct. 28, 1809; Cor. de 
Nap., XX, 19. 
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with the English.s’? Whether or not Na- 

leon’s admonitions and rebukes were 
justified, they produced the desired re- 
sults in 1809. Frederick VI took fright 
and issued his first series of really strin- 
gent regulations, as we have seen above. 

The year 1810 saw a repetition of the 
performance enacted the year before. In 
August, Didelot, the French minister in 
Copenhagen, informed  Rosenkrantz, 
Frederick’s chief minister, that the 
French knew that forty vessels under 
Danish convoy had left the ports of Hol- 
stein for Heligoland and that three weeks 
later sixty vessels had committed the 
same violation.s* These notes constitute 
the second important series of reproaches 
from France. Again the Danes denied 
any violation of treaty obligations or any 
intercourse with the enemy.’? But these 
reprimands again had the desired effect, 
for in September, as shown above, Fred- 
erick placed an embargo on all vessels in 
the ports of the Duchies and then closed 
these ports entirely to ships attempting 
to enter with colonial goods. 

Napoleon showed his displeasure again 
in March and November 1811, and in 
May 1812, at which time Rosenkrantz 
indirectly admitted the existence of illicit 
trade when he promised greater vigilance 
in the future.°° 

The significance of all this is that it 
indicates how much Denmark’s policy 


31 Dispatch from Dreyer, Nov. 6 and 25, 1809; 
Dept. f.u.A., Frankrig IT. 


88 Didelot to Rosenkrantz, Aug. 2 and 23, 1810; 
Dept. f.u.A., Frankrig Ie, Korrespondance vedr. det 
franske Toldvaesen. 


59 Rosenkrantz to Didelot, Aug. 12 and 31, 1810; 
ibid. Donner to Mosin, Aug. 9, 1810; ibid. Rosen- 
krantz to Didelot, Aug. 24, 1810; dispatch from 
Dreyer, Aug. 13, 1810; Dept. f.u.A., Frankrig II, 
Korresp. vedr. Udférsel af Kolonialvarer fra Dan- 
mark. 


°° Rosenkrantz to d’Alquier, May 19, 1812; Dept. 
f.u.A., Frankrig Ie, Korresp. med det franske Ge- 
santskab i Kébenhavn 1807-1815. 


was inspired by threats and demands 
from her ally, for Frederick’s enthusiasm 
in enforcing the Continental System co- 
incided closely with the emperor’s re- 
proaches. 

Napoleon was not the only one to com- 
plain, for Danish merchants repeatedly 
protested against the conduct of French 
privateers and customs officials. At first 
the king refused to believe them,” but in 
1808 the activity of French customs offi- 
cers on the Hamburg-Liibeck line became 
very irksome. Even Danish manufac- 
tures were not allowed to cross the border 
when not accompanied by French certifi- 
cates of origin, unobtainable in most 
Danish towns.” In 1809 and 1810 these 
annoyances became even more intoler- 
able. Denmark’s greatest grievance was 
the indiscriminate seizure of vessels in 
the Elbe and Trave rivers by these offi- 
cials, who arbitrarily assumed the right 
to search for contraband goods and even 
invaded Danish territory to examine 
merchandise unloading at Altona.® Re- 
senting this imperious conduct, Bern- 
storff finally lost his patience, and in the 
winter of 1809 authorized Rist, the Dan- 
ish consul in Hamburg, to enter into con- 
versations with the French to determine 
once and for all the powers of their cus- 
toms officials.°* Evidently this was done 
without the knowledge of the king, for he 
voiced his displeasure at these proceed- 

6 RUBIN, p. 389. 

6 Dreyer to Champagny, Aug. 7, 1808; Dept. 


f.u.A., Frankrig Ie, Korresp. vedr. det franske Told- 
vaesen. 

63 Rist to Eudel, Sept. 16, 1809; Rigsarkiv, Dept. 
f.u.A., Frankrig Ie, Korresp. vedr. det franske 
Autoriteters Standsning af Skibsfarten paa Elben og 
Traven 1807-1810. Rist to Rosenkrantz, Aug. 3, 
1810; Dept. f.u.A. Korresp. vedr. det franske Told- 
vaesen, Pk. II. Baron Delors to Eudel, Aug. 26, 
1810; Archives Nationales, AF!V 1080, Rapports 
des ministéres finances et douanes 1806—14. 

64 Bernstorff to Didelot, Dec. 9, 1809; Dept. 
f.u.A., Frankrig Ie, Korresp. vedr. det franske Told- 
vaesen. 
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ings. The king shortly bowed to another 
French demand by agreeing to his ally’s 
definition of “colonial goods,” which was 
to include everything of non-European 
production, including American and 
Chinese goods.°s 

In 1811 a mission was sent to Paris to 
present to the emperor a picture of Den- 
mark’s distressing situation, and to ex- 
plain how Norway was forced to depend 
on England for grain because of the dep- 
redations of French privateers against 
Danish vessels. There is little evidence, 
however, that Napoleon gave the Danes 
any satisfaction. Danish ships continued 
to be detained in French ports. Not un- 
til January 1812 did the emperor allow 
them to depart, and then only on the con- 
dition that one-third of their cargoes 
consist of French manufactures.” 

The French alliance had _ therefore 
brought misfortune instead of gain, in- 
juries and disaster in place of benefits. 
Denmark suffered the fate of many other 
small neutrals in general European con- 
flicts. Once a Napoleonic ally, her whole 
policy was subservient to his policy; all 
the evidence seems to demonstrate that 
her course of action was dictated by him 
and that her economy was ruined in the 
interests of French mercantilism. 

All the countries participating in the 
Continental System might have suffered 
much more had they not improvised pal- 
liatives to soften the hardest features of 
the self-denying policy. These took the 
form of (1) licenses, (2) privateering, and 
(3) smuggling and also of many specially 
granted dispensations or “exceptions,” 
which can for practical purposes be 


6s RUBIN, pp. 392-93. 

6 Rosenkrantz (?) to Kaas, Apr. 2, 1811; Dept. 
f.u.A., Frankrig Id, Korresp. vedr. ovorordentlige 
Sendelser til Frankrig 1810-12. 

7 Clasuy to Walterstorff, Feb. 19, 1812; Dept. 
f.u.A., Korresp. med det danske Konsuler i Frankrig 
1800-26. 


classed as licenses. Although making use 
of all of these, Denmark favored pri- 
vateering. But let us consider first the 
licenses, or ‘‘salt-water indulgences.”’ In 
1810 Sir William Scott, the English 
prize-court jurist, revealed the extent of 
this legalized trading with the enemy 
when he said: “It is a matter perfectly 
notorious that we are carrying on the 
whole trade of the world under simulated 
and disguised papers... . . — 

The license system, like the Conti- 
nental System, did not originate with 
Napoleon. The British began to issue 
licenses as early as 1796, and Denmark 
had received them in the period of the 
Armed Neutrality.°? Contemporary Eng- 
lish writers denounced this policy, espe- 
cially when the licenses were issued to 
England’s enemies.”?° A ship protected 
by the license possessed a double set of 
papers to deceive the cruisers of belliger- 
ents. Depending upon whom the bearer 
of the license met, he would present that 
set of papers necessary to escape deten- 
tion and seizure. The issuance of licenses 
apparently helped revive the Danish 
merchant marine, for statistics show that 
in 1810 Denmark had twice the trade in 
grain with England that she had in 1807, 
the biggest year since 1800.” 

Admiral Saumarez, commanding the 
British fleet in the Baltic, issued licenses 
for the trade between Denmark and Nor- 
way, hoping to encourage trade to Eng- 
lish ports. But the Danes availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to go directly to 
Norway instead and never touched at 
Leith, where they were supposed to pay 

68 J. PHILLIMORE, A letter addressed to a member of 


the house of commons on the subject . . . . of the license 
trade (2d ed.; London, 1812), pp. 53-54. 


69 GALPIN, p. 88. 


7° J. PHILLIMORE, Reflections on the nature and ex- 
tent of the license trade (2d ed.; London, 1811), p. 25. 


™ GALPIN, Pp. 47, 239. 
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tonnage duties. Shipowners in England 
did not allow this to go on unprotested, 
those of Hull petitioning that they de- 
pended on the Baltic trade for a liveli- 
hood and did not want it to fall into the 
hands of foreigners.7? Accordingly, no 
licenses for the trade between Denmark 
and Norway were issued after March 
1810. However, when British ships 
stopped Danish vessels attempting to 
take supplies to Norway early in 1812, 
the Danes were provided with licenses!74 
This naturally led the English to suspect 
the Danes of forgery, and English offi- 
cials in the Baltic decided that they 
would no longer give protection to ves- 
sels carrying such papers unless their 
cargoes were owned or insured by Eng- 
lishmen.’5 

The French had inaugurated a license 
system in March 1809 to dispose of their 
grain and wine. Since the neutral carrier 
was almost a thing of the past, the only 
alternative was the ‘formal indulgence,” 
the possession of which, Napoleon said, 
would exempt the bearer from the Berlin 
and Milan decrees.*° The French Bal- 
ance de commerce gave no evidence of 
trade with Great Britain, it being record- 
ed as shipments to countries like Den- 
mark and Prussia—for Denmark used 
the French licenses as well as English. 

7 Saumarez to Croker, May 22, 1810; Adm. 
1/10. Saumarez to Croker, May 27, 1811; Adm. 
1/12. Saumarez to Croker, May 27, 1811; Adm. 
1/4356, In-letters, secret. 


73 Petition of the merchants of Hull, Apr. 4, 1811; 
Public Record Office, London, MSS, Board of Trade 
1/56 (hereafter cited ‘“‘B.T.’”’). Saumarez to Croker, 
May 13, 1811; Adm. 1/12. 


74 Saumarez to Croker, July 8, 1811; Adm. 1/13. 
Secret orders from the admiralty, Yorke Bickerton 
to Saumarez, June 5, 1810; Adm. 2/1370. Heywood 
to Captain Boys, Apr. 22, 1812; B.T. 1/67, In- 
letters. 

**Martin to Saumarez, July 24, 1812; and 
Saumarez to Croker, Aug. 5, 1812; Adm. 1/15. 


7 Napoleon to Eugéne, Sept. 19, 1810; Cor. de 
Nap., XXI, 134. 


Shipments were thus ascribed to the 
country whose flag covered the transac- 
tion. Large quantities of wines and silks 
entered Britain from Denmark, their 
real origin being France.7” 

By July 1810 (Decree of St. Cloud) 
Napoleon had, therefore, made some 
changes. He had created a government- 
sponsored smuggling system in order to 
export French products and import 
specie. He had decided to bend to his 
own purpose what seemed a necessary 
evil, making it appear as no violation of 
the Continental System!”* ‘And this is 
what they call the Continental System!” 
wrote John Quincy Adams, the American 
minister to Russia, commenting on the 
misfortunes of the Danes and the 
promiscuous French trade with Eng- 
land.79 

France and Denmark actually clashed 
over the licensed traffic. The Danes 
sometimes seized their ally’s vessels and 
refused to respect French licenses, there- 
by enjoying some revenge for the in- 
juries suffered at the hands of French 
officials in Danish ports. Perhaps the 
Danes used this as a bargaining weapon 
to secure respect for their own licenses, 
for they had developed a system of their 
own, inaugurated during the war with 
Sweden in 1809. Trade with the enemy 
was allowed under special Lejdebreve (let- 
ters of safe conduct), and it was a very 
welcome trade, for it gave employment 
to the merchant vessels and revived man- 
ufacturing.*° Licenses were granted for 
the introduction of colonial goods—such 
as sugar, coffee, and indigo—from Swe- 


77F. E. Metvin, Napoleon’s navigation system 
(Philadelphia, 1919), p. 134. 


78 Napoleon to Gaudin, May 29, 1810; Cor. de 
Nap., XX, 380. MELVIN, pp. 191, 200. 


77 Adams to Smith, May 19, 1810; Consular dis- 
patches, Russia. 


8° RUBIN, p. 421. 
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den, on condition that they must not be 
of British origin; and American vessels 
were also occasionally issued papers, 
called ‘‘Joy’s licenses,’ since they were 
issued by George Joy, American agent at 
Copenhagen.*' The king himself person- 
ally distributed licenses to both French 
and Danish friends. 

Similar to the licenses were the many 
individual special exceptions—saerlige 
kongelige Handelstilladelser—whose issu- 
ance by the king was compelled by the 
need of procuring certain indispensable 
articles not obtainable in Denmark.” 
They often resulted in the importation of 
many forbidden articles. In 1811 a ship- 
per in Gothenburg obtained permission 
to ship 2,000 tons of coal from that city 
to Denmark without procuring knowl- 
edge of its origin. The customs office 
stopped the proceedings when it found 
that the coal came directly from New- 
castle. But the king allowed it to be 
brought in because the particular permit 
did not require that the product must 
come from Gothenburg. It was sufficient 
to prove ‘‘paatraengende Brug derfor.’’* 

At the same time that the state pro- 
vided for the importation of certain bad- 
ly needed articles, it took the opportu- 
nity to increase its revenue, permitting the 
import of forbidden goods only on condi- 
tions which were highly advantageous 
to the royal treasury. One Copenhagen 
firm, Ryberg and Company, was given 
permission in 1811 to import a certain 
quantity of hides and rice through an 
American shipper via Gothenburg, the 
merchandise to be sold at a public auc- 
tion under the supervision of customs 
officials. The proceeds were to be de- 

§« Adams to Smith, Aug. 31 and Sept. 20, 1810; 


in W. C. Forp (ed.), Writings of Jehn Quincy Adams 
(New York, 1913-17), III, 486, 506-7. 


® RUBIN, pp. 424-25. 


*3 It was sufficient to prove “pressing need” for 
the particular article (ibid., pp. 426-27). 


posited in the royal treasury, after which 
the owners were to be reimbursed at the 
rate of one-twelfth of the amount each 
month in Dalers courant.** ‘The advan- 
tage to the state lay in the fact that pay- 
ments into the treasury were made in 
specie (¢ Banco), while the reimburse- 
ments were made in notes (Sedler), 
which fluctuated in value and gradually 
became worthless. This ingenious method 
of bolstering the monetary system by 
getting specie into, and paper notes out 
of, the treasury without risk to the state 
was made the norm for all similar indul- 
gences in the future. 

Permits of still another type can be 
distinguished from the general license 
and the personal favor of the king. These 
were the numerous petty exceptions and 
permits granted in the ports, such as 
Rendsburg and Husum, and in border 
towns such as Altona. In each of these 
cities a Waaren-Control-Commission, an 
Ausfuhr-Commission or a Zollaufsichts- 
Commission was established to watch 
the flow of goods and to make occasional 
exceptions to the decrees restricting im- 
port and export. Rice and sugar are the 
products mentioned most often in the re- 
quests of business firms and individuals 
wanting to carry produce across the cus- 
toms line into Hamburg. That the com- 
missioners were reluctant to grant re- 
quests because of their fear of the king 
is evidenced by the red tape and volumi- 
nous correspondence in which they en- 
gaged before the desired permission was 
granted.*s 

Although the license system served the 


84 Tbid., p. 427. 

8s Acten der Zollaufsichts-Commission 1810-14, 
Pks. IV, VI, VII, XIII, XXXVIII, Nos. 11, 16, 22, 
24, 44, 45, 84, 85 (these are usually called “‘Specielle 
Bewilligungen zur Waaren-Ausfuhr nach Hamburg 
und Altona” or “Correspondenz mit den K6niglichen 
Ausfuhr-Commissionen zu Rendsburg” etc.); Dept. 
f.u.A., Frankrig Ke, Korrespondance vedrérende 
Udférsel af Kolonialvarer fra Danmark II, 1808-13. 
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Danes as an important palliative to the 
ruinous loss of trade, a more lucrative 
business was found in privateering. Eng- 
land’s aggression in 1807 annihilated 
Denmark’s commerce; every means of 
protecting her trade disappeared when 
the navy was taken in September; and 
the trade itself ended when England 
seized her merchant vessels, occupied 
Heligoland, and took away the West In- 
dian colonies. One might say that priva- 
teering was therefore almost forced upon 
the Danes as a temporary expedient, a 
substitute for their more normal occupa- 
tion—commerce—around which their 
national economy was built. 

It is not surprising either that this 
“piracy”? was allowed to go on almost 
unchecked during these years; for the 
privateering system formed a means of 
upholding the popularity of the war for a 
while and also produced considerable 
revenue for the crown. Even the crown 
prince and the merchant guild encour- 
aged privateering. It was profitable, and 
it appealed to many because it seemed to 
offer a means of expressing one’s patriot- 
ism and because there was romance and 
adventure connected with it.*° It was 
even rumored at one time that Ryberg 
and Company, Copenhagen importers, 
engaged in privateering.*? The govern- 
ment was prompt in recognizing this new 
activity. The first Kaperreglement ap- 
peared in September 1807 and by Octo- 
ber thirty-two vessels had been fitted 
out.** 

Denmark made great efforts to build 
a new fleet immediately after the Eng- 
lish attack in 1807. Gifts were solicited, 
and the response was good. Landowners 
contributed lumber; others gave money, 


86 RUBIN, Pp. 350. 

87 Saabye to Monroe, July 21, 1811; Consular dis- 
patches, Copenhagen. 

88K. LARSEN, Danmarks Kapervaesen, 1807-14 
(Copenhagen and Christiania, 1915), p. 16. 


some their silver plate. A good start was 
therefore made in 1808, when four brigs 
of war and one hundred and seventy gun- 
boats were constructed.*® The summer 
of 1808 was a very successful season for 
the Danes. The weather was particular- 
ly favorable, for there was little wind, so 
that slow-moving convoys could be at- 
tacked easily.°° Admiral Saumarez of 
the British Baltic fleet warned that Eng- 
lish merchant ships venturing into the 
Baltic would do so with great risk. On 
one occasion alone the Danes took 
eighteen vessels from a convoy of seven- 
ty.» The Danes were particularly well 
organized, it seems, for they had a tele- 
graphic system along the coast by which 
sentinels, perched in lookout stations 
high above the level of the sea, would sig- 
nal the privateers below upon the ap- 
proach of an enemy vessel. 

By August 1809 Danish privateers 
had gone to such extremes in the seizure 
of ships, neutral and otherwise, that com- 
plaints from foreign governments forced 
the king to prohibit all privateering from 
Danish ports. Even the English had a 
voice in this change of policy, because 
they had agreed to permit the provision- 
ing of Norway only in return for Den- 
mark’s_ restriction of privateering.’ 
Thousands of Danes had come to depend 


89 Moniteur, Apr. 4, 1808. Fruits, LINvALp, 
MACKEPRANG, VI, 239. 


9° Smith to Saumarez, June 13, 1808; and W. 
Graves to Saumarez, June 8, 1808; Adm. 1/6. Hoi, 
II, 70-71. 


9t Saumarez to admiralty, July 5 and 14, 1808; 
Adm. 1/7. 


92Smith to Saumarez, June 13, 1808; and W. 
Graves to Saumarez, June 8, 1808; Adm. 1/6. Hoi, 
II, 70-71. 

93 Tillard (Gothenburg) to Saumarez, Sept. 11, 
1809; Adm. 1/9. Keats to Pole, Nov. 27, 1808; Adm. 
1/7. Fenwick to Charles Smith, May 17, 1810, F.O. 
22/61. 


94 LARSEN, pp. 26-27. 
Aug. 7, 1809; F.O. 22/59. 


Fenwick to Canning. 
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upon this activity to earn a living, and 
their complaints were so numerous and 
loud that the king was persuaded to re- 
store the edict of 1807. Added instruc- 
tions defined contraband, listed the pa- 
pers which a vessel must have, and es- 
tablished prize courts in Denmark and 
Norway.*5 

Both American and British merchants 
were frightened because many of the 
ships trading in the Baltic were American 
vessels carrying on trade for British ac- 
count.” Their fears were not unfounded, 
for there now began a wholesale seizure of 
ships, the Americans suffering heavy 
losses. Protest after protest was sent to 
Copenhagen, so that the king finally felt 
compelled to place a few restrictions on 
this unchecked piracy and to lay down 
definite rules of procedure to be followed 
by the courts in handling the captured 
prizes.*7 But when the courts began to 
discourage indiscriminate privateering in 
1811 by liberating more and more cap- 
tured vessels, the Danes simply sailed 
with the French and handed their prizes 
over to them for adjudication in Paris, 
where they could be more certain of a 
favorable decision.” 

The number of prizes taken by Danish 
privateers and ships of war ran into the 
thousands. The greatest number were 
English, Swedish, American, and Rus- 


9s Notes from the Danish legation, Pedersen to 
Smith, June 26, 1810; U.S. National Archives, de- 
partment of state, Consular reports, Copenhagen. 
Proclamation of king of Denmark regarding priva- 
teers, Mar. 28, 1810; B.T. 1/51. 


% Turner to Dall and Vose, Mar. 22, 1810; U.S. 
National Archives, department of state, Allowed 
claims against Denmark, Brig “Joseph,” XXII, 
No. 61. Fenwick to Smith, Apr. 11, 1810; F.O. 
22/61. 


97 LARSEN, Pp. 42. 


Sir. J. Ross, Memoirs and correspondence of 
Admiral Lord de Saumares (London, 1838), II, 245— 
46. Saumarez to Croker, July 11, 1812; Adm. 1/15. 
Dashwood to admiralty, Apr. 2, 1812; Adm. 1/4357. 


sian. Linvald tells about five particular 
brigs which captured forty-seven ships 
in 1810, the sale of which (with their 
cargoes) brought in 7,500,000 Rixdaler.%° 
Some sailors had an income of 6,000 Rix- 
daler as their share in the cargoes they 
captured. It is estimated that in the 
course of the war Danish courts con- 
demned goods and ships to the value of 
100,000,000 Rixdaler.'°° Privateering, 
then, was a profitable business, and it 
was quite natural for many of those peo- 
ple who were formerly engaged in com- 
merce to turn to privateering and organ- 
ize it in such a way to afford them a fair- 
ly reliable source of income. 

When one first reads of the great num- 
ber of seizures made by the Danish 
privateers and warships, it is natural to 
conclude that this is evidence of Den- 
mark’s desire to enforce the Continental 
System. This argument soon loses its 
validity, however, when one reads about 
the slight pretexts on which ships were 
carried in and condemned by the courts, 
for the judges seemed to recognize the 
economic need of such conduct as a tem- 
porary expedient. The number of seiz- 
ures made by the Danes is hardly a 
measure, therefore, of Denmark’s devo- 
tion to the Continental System. Priva- 
teering was a legitimate wartime busi- 
ness, resorted to because the normal oc- 
cupation of the Danes had been forbid- 
den them—resorted to because of neces- 
sity. 

The Danish people had a third major 
method of evading the spirit and letter 
of the Continental System, namely, 
smuggling. If the numerous governmen- 
tal decrees restricting trade are proof of 
the king’s devotion to the French em- 
peror, then the smuggling activities of 

99 Friis, LINVALD, MACKEPRANG, VI, 240. The 
Rixdaler had a value of about 33 cents. 

100 Tbid.; RUBIN, pp. 351-53. LARSEN, p. 21. 
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this period certainly illustrate that the 
people of Denmark did not have the same 
sympathy for the Napoleonic system. 
This was particularly evident in Schles- 
wig and Holstein, where the loyalty of 
the German subjects of Frederick VI 
grew weaker and weaker, for it was in 
this region that the greatest amount of 
smuggling took place. 

Altona, adjacent to Hamburg, was the 
most logical point of contact between 
Holstein and Germany.'” Colonial prod- 
uce played the leading role in the for- 
bidden traffic; and Denmark had large 
stores, some of them acquired by con- 
fiscation, some introduced by Americans. 
Smuggling between Altona and Ham- 
burg grew to tremendous proportions. 
It became an accepted occupation with 
well-fixed business practices involving 
commissions, insurance rates, and so 
on.'*? In 1810, six thousand persons 
were engaged in this traffic between the 
two cities, and the congestion became so 
great at times that regulations had to be 
issued to deal with the mobs at the city 
gates.'°3 Evidently it was a very profita- 
ble business. Prices in Hamburg were 60 
to 70 per cent higher than in Altona. 
The profit on a pound of coffee was said 
to be sufficient to support a person for a 
day."*4 


11 The derivation of the name of this city is in- 
teresting. Altona is a contraction of three German 
words—all zu nah! (E. F. HECKSCHER, The Conti- 
nental System {Oxford, 1922], p. 168). This was sig- 
nificantly appropriate for this period, for Altona was 
“altogether too near” Hamburg in Napoleon’s opin- 
ion. 

12 RUBIN, p. 384. HECKSCHER, Pp. 194. 


13 A. Prez and P. Denn, Englands Vorherrschaft: 
aus der Zeit der Kontinentalsperre (Leipzig, 1912), I, 
250. G. C. Grecortus, Handels- und Finanzpandora 
der neuesten Zeit (Nuremberg, 1810), p. 59 n. 

104 M. SCHAFER, “‘Bremen und die Kontinental- 


sperre. Ein Beitrag zur hansischen Wirtschafts- 
geschichte,” in Hansische Geschichtsblitter, XX 


(1914), 440. 


There is abundant evidence concern- 
ing this activity in the memoirs of both 
Rist, the Danish chargé in Hamburg 
after 1808, and Bourrienne, the French 
director of customs in Hamburg. It did 
not suffice to stop wagons to look through 
every bundle for the forbidden goods. 
Even the pedestrians, including the wom- 
en, were taken into separate houses and 
often undressed in the search for goods. 
Sugar was found in their shoes, coffee 
berries in their boots, and sugar candy in 
their hats. The forbidden goods were 
carried across by Gesindel of all types— 
women, boys, and girls."°> The smugglers 
were usually well acquainted with the 
French officials. When a strange face 
was seen among the officers, strategic 
measures were taken. A sort of phalanx 
was formed, a few of the more heavily 
laden placed in front as an “‘offering’’ to 
the new official; and then a grand rush 
was made by the others. The whole 
maneuver was executed in good humor; 
a good deal of fun was made over it, and 
it produced many a poet whose Schmucke- 
liedern often became Volkslieder.*° 

This type of activity produced em- 
ployment for many poor people and 
therefore helped decrease the begging for 
atime. When inquiry was made as to the 
activities of many of the children, the 
answer one usually received was: “‘Hee 
oder see drigt.”"°7 

The French agents were well aware of 
the tricks of the smugglers. Bourrienne 
describes them in his Mémoires. Once, 
investigating a pit from which sand and 
gravel were supposedly being taken for 
the repair of a road between Hamburg 
and Altona, he found that the pit was 


105 J. G. Rist, Johann Georg Rist in Hamburg, aus 
seinen Lebenserinnerungen (Hamburg, 1913), pp. 
157-58. 

106 Thid. 

17 “He or she carries” (ibid., p. 159). 
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being regularly filled with brown sugar, 
which the Hamburgers hauled into their 
city across the border.'® 

Separating Hamburg from Altona, 
there was also a small suburb inhabited 
by seamen and workers from the ports. 
As was the custom, the inhabitants at 
the time of a death in the town entered 
the cemetery on the outskirts of Ham- 
burg with hearses, sang the appropriate 
songs, and went through all the usual 
ceremony connected with a funeral. As- 
tonished at the sudden increase in mor- 
tality among these people, the customs 
officials decided to investigate, and upon 
examination of the caskets found them 
full of coffee, sugar, indigo, vanilla, and 
other colonial products. So the smug- 
glers were forced to invent still other 
means.*°? 

The officials might have stopped this 
type of traffic, but it was not always 
their desire to do so, for many French 
officials reaped enormous profits there- 
from. Even the punishments meted out 
by the hated Prevotalhof in Hamburg did 
not put an end to the determination of 
many of the smugglers."*® Danish fisher- 
men participated freely in the traffic from 
Heligoland, which was a veritable nest of 
smugglers. Nor could Danish officials be 
trusted to suppress the open smuggling 
activities in Tonningen and Husum. 
Sometimes the king intervened person- 
ally to remove magistrates in the 
Duchies,™" and the royal lightning often 
struck very unexpectedly in Denmark it- 
self to order the search of houses or to ex- 
amine the books of large commercial 
firms for evidence of English connec- 

108 M. DE BOURRIENNE, Mémoires de M. de Bour- 


rienne, ministre d’état sur Napoléon ... (Paris, 1829), 
VIII, 195-96. 


109 Tbid., p. 196. 
110 PeEz and DERN, I, 251. 


tt RUBIN, Pp. 404. 


tions."* It must have been surprising 
when the French customs authorities 
seized the royal mail from Altona and 
found it full of coffee, sugar, and rum!"*5 

Napoleon’s suspicions were certainly 
not unfounded, therefore, although the 
Moniteur seemed convinced at times that 
Denmark effectively excluded contra- 
band goods, pointing to the high price of 
colonial produce there as proof of the 
efficacy of the king’s measures." 

Much of the smuggling from the 
Duchies into Hamburg was made possi- 
ble by the corruptibility of French offi- 
cials. The most shameless of them all 
was Bourrienne. While he denounced the 
people of Hamburg and the Duchies as 
slaves of England and referred to this re- 
gion as “une colonie anglaise,” he would 
at the same time reveal himself as openly 
opposed to the emperor’s policies and 
accept the bribes of smugglers." 

The Danish government itself occa- 
sionally sought means to evade the letter 
of the law; but Frederick VI resorted to 
such exceptions only as temporary ex- 
pedients. If Denmark can be accused of 
gross violations and insincerity, it is not 
because the government (in other words, 
the king) encouraged it but because the 
people, dependent on trade, would not ac- 
cept such restrictions if there were any 
means of evading them. 

Throughout the year 1813 Frederick 
VI clung to his alliance with the French 
emperor. Several attempts were made to 


112 Thid., p. 405. 


3 Dispatch from Rist, July 10, 1810; Dept. 
f.u.A., Hamburg IT. Frus, LInvALD, MACKEPRANG, 
VI, 266. 


14 Moniteur, Feb. 9, 1808, Mar. 6, 1812. 


™5H. LupEN, “Hamburg unter Franzésischer 
Herrschaft,” Nemesis, Zeitschrift fiir Politik und 
Geschichte, III (Weimar, 1814), 49 n. W. K1EssEL- 
BACH, Die Continentals perre in ihrer ékonomisch-poli- 
tischen Bedeutung (Stuttgart, 1850), p. 12 n. 
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detach Denmark from the alliance, but 
Frederick gave up all thought of break- 
ing with Napoleon when the allies per- 
sisted in their demand that Norway be 
ceded to Sweden. Frederick even con- 
cluded a new treaty of alliance with 
Napoleon in July 1813 and persevered in 
this policy until after the emperor’s de- 
feat. Denmark finally made peace with 
the allies in January 1814. 

Frederick VI alone must answer for 
the policy pursued in 1813, for the most 
intelligent opinion in Denmark advised 
the abandonment of the alliance. Napo- 
leon’s whole policy had been essentially 
mercantilistic; and in accordance with 
this policy manufactured goods were not 
only denied entry into France, but they 
might not even pass over French terri- 
tory in transit, and raw materials, once 
on French soil, had to remain there."® 
These restrictions applied to ally and 
enemy alike, so that Danish woolens, 
linens, gloves, and soap could no longer 
be sent into Hamburg or north Germany. 
Danish brewers could not get hops, rope- 
makers lacked hemp, and shipbuilders 
certain kinds of wood. Danish vessels 
were discriminated against in French 
ports and seized by French privateers. 
As allies of the French, the Danes cer- 
tainly merited better treatment. But 
Napoleon’s motto was ‘‘La France avant 
tout,’’ as he himself expressed it in a let- 
ter to Eugéne."’ French interests reigned 
supreme, while Denmark emerged from 
the struggle with less territory, her fi- 
nances in disorder, and with a merchant 
marine half its former size of twenty-five 
hundred vessels.""* 

In spite of the evidence of smuggling 
and violation of the spirit of the system, 


"t© RUBIN, pp. 397-98. 


117 Napoleon to Eugéne, Aug. 23, 1810; Cor. de 
Nap., XXI, 60-61. 


118 Friis, LINVALD, MACKEPRANG, VI, 362. 


Denmark was probably the most faithful 
of all the French allies. Both contem- 
poraries and later writers agree on this. 
But few of them distinguish between the 
Danish government and the Danish peo- 
ple, for the two certainly held different 
views. In the first year or two after the 
bombardment of their capital and seizure 
of their fleet the Danish people were 
probably in favor of the French alliance. 
This was inspired by their momentary 
hatred of England and their desire to do 
everything possible to harass her trade, 
although some of the Copenhagen mer- 
chants realized immediately what the re- 
sults of war with England would be. The 
support of this policy quickly disap- 
peared, however, when it was seen what 
hardships the French alliance brought. 
The sentiment of the people can be seen 
in their smuggling activities, in their 
dealings with the English, and in the 
military officers’ talk of deserting the 
French. 

Denmark’s official policy was that of 
the king, therefore, and not that of his 
people or even his ministers. He seems 
to have been motivated by (1) the hope 
of obtaining the Swedish throne, (2) fear 
of losing Norway, and (3) fear that Na- 
poleon might occupy and annex Hol- 
stein. Denmark’s traditional commer- 
cial ties were with England. The Na- 
poleonic system therefore meant too seri- 
ous a dislocation of her economic life. 
Joy wrote to Adams in 1811 that, al- 
though most people charged Napoleon’s 
commercial projects with madness, it 
was “‘madness with method in it.’ 
Method they undoubtedly had, and it 
was certainly madness for Denmark to 
take any part in them. 
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19 Joy to Adams, Apr. 27, 1811; Consular dis- 
patches, Copenhagen. 











TRANSPORTATION AND INDUSTRY IN AUSTRIA, 1815-1848 


JEROME BLUM 


thirty-three years of peace that 
followed Napoleon’s final defeat 
form, in the history of Austria, a 
definite era which historians have labeled 
the Vormdrz, with reference to the revo- 
lutions which began in March 1848. In 
government it was a period of reaction. 
The rulers of the state created a rigid 
“system,” inforced by an omnipresent 
police and a strict censorship, by which 
they hoped to keep out of their realm the 
hated revolutionary ideas of liberty and 
equality. For years their efforts seemed 
successful. Austria was recognized as a 
model of conservatism and a bulwark 
against change. But in these same years 
the economic structure of the Monarchy 
was undergoing changes of vast moment. 
The techniques of factory production 
made great advances with the introduc- 
tion of the machine; the beginnings of a 
new order in transportation were made; 
and a basic socioeconomic revolution was 
effected in agriculture with the emanci- 
pation of the peasants in 1848. 

Emperor Francis I, whose long reign 
extended from 1792 to 1835, conceived of 
his position as being that of autocratic 
controller of all the activities of his sub- 
jects. The leitmotiv of his rule was re- 
action and repression. The lessons of the 
French Revolution had not been lost on 
the emperor. Knowing full well the un- 
sure nature of the political combination 
that was his realm, he was determined 
that it should not be disturbed by the im- 
portation and the spread of the new ideas 
which were inspired by the victories of 
the middle class." 


? Cf. H. von SrBIK, Metiernich der Staatsmann und 
der Mensch (Munich, 1925), I, 345, 443. 
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To achieve this end he created a sys- 
tem of government whose chief maxim, 
as formulated by Count Hartig, who was 
long and intimately acquainted with it, 
was ‘“‘the unabated maintenance of the 
sovereign’s authority, and a denial of all 
claims on the part of the people to a par- 
ticipation in that authority.’ The sys- 
tem later came to be called by the name 
of Prince Metternich, but actually it had 
been created by Francis. Metternich 
found it in operation when he became 
chancellor in 1809.3 

The goal of the emperor’s administra- 
tive policy, according to a statement by 
Francis himself, was to have the entire 
state government run itself, once it was 
properly started, like a well-ordered 
clock. “I want no changes,” he told 
Franz von Pillersdorff, who had asked 
only for permission to make some altera- 
tions in the conduct of a bureau which 
had just been put in his charge. “The 
law is now being applied fairly. Our laws 
are good and sufficient.’’> According toa 
modern historian, Francis had a “‘repug- 
nance for every innovation.’” 


?F. de P. von Hartic, Genesis; or, details of the 
late Austrian revolution, by an officer of state, trans. 
from the German in W. Coxe, History of the House 
of Austria (London, 1872), IV, 38. 

3V. Bist, Der Zerfall Osterreichs: Kaiser Franz 
und sein Erbe (Vienna, 1922-24), I, 44. See also A. 
SPRINGER, Geschichte Osterreichs seit dem Wiener 
Frieden 1809 (Leipzig, 1863), I, 128; O. JAsz1, The 
dissolution of the Habsburg Monarchy (Chicago, 
1929), p. 75; J. Repiicu, Die dsterreichische Staat- 
und Reichs problem (Leipzig, 1920-26), I, 66. 

4 SPRINGER, I, 62. 

5C. F. Kiipeck von Kusau, Tagebticher, edited 
by M. von Kisseck (Vienna, 1909), I, 438, entry for 
June 1831. 

®Srpik, I, 532. Srbik was describing a plan 
devised by Metternich to increase trade with 
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The emperor took his place at the very 
heart of the system he had built. All de- 
cisions rested with him.? He was in a 
position where he could effectively block 
attempts at change. Nothing could be 
done in things large or small without his 
consent, and he gave it rarely.* Actually 
his modus operandi was one of procrasti- 
nation. In this the state’s large bureauc- 
racy and its clumsy administrative pro- 
cedure were invaluable aids. The united 
chancery at Vienna was in complete con- 
trol of the administration of all the prov- 
inces, except Hungary and Transylvania. 
Affairs and measures of a purely local na- 
ture had to be referred to this central 
office. Nor did the process stop there. 
The emperor demanded that, whenever 
possible, all documents be brought to his 
attention. Once these were in his posses- 
sion, much time was certain to be lost 
while he received reports from official and 
unofficial advisers and used subterfuge 
after subterfuge to postpone action. As 
often as he could, he tried to wait until 
the agitation for action had subsided, or 
else tried to put the matter off with some 
noncommittal expedient.? 

How much of this method was pur- 
poseful, how much was part of the em- 
peror’s character, it is impossible to de- 
termine. Many years before, when Fran- 
cis was still a boy, his uncle, Joseph II, 


Russia. The plan failed because “An Kaiser Franz 
Abneigung gegen jede Neuerung scheiterte auch 
diesen Plan.” 


7V. Bip, Die niederisterreichischen Stinde im 
Vormdrs: ein Beitrag sur Vorgeschichte der Revolution 
des Jahres 1848 (Vienna, 1911), p. 10. 

8 SPRINGER, I, 437. Cf. HartIG, p. 22. 

9 Niles to Forsyth, Vienna, May 10, 1839; Muh- 
lenberg to Forsyth, Vienna, Mar. 15, 1839, Aug. 8, 
1839 (U.S. National Archives, department of state, 
Diplomatic dispatches, Austria) (hereafter cited 
“Diplomatic dispatches”); HArTIG, p. 12, 22-23; 
British and foreign review, XIV (1843), 596; 
SPRINGER, I, 112; BrBi, Die niederisterreichischen 
Stande, p. 10; SRBIK, I, 454. 
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with remarkable insight had said of him 
that “he was undecided in thought, ac- 
tion, and opinion and had a fear and an 
aversion for vexatious matters.’”*° His 
indecisiveness increased with the pres- 
sure of events and with the age of the 
emperor; this characteristic was entirely 
apart from the fact that the number of 
state affairs which he insisted upon re- 
viewing and the number of documents 
which had to have his approval were so 
large that he could never get around to 
them all." 

Soon after Francis’ death in 1835 his 
system, through which he had attempted 
to create a static state, began to crack. 
But its failure was not an accomplished 
or a recognized fact until years after his 
death. Baron Andrian-Werburg in his 
widely read polemic against the auto- 
cratic centralization of the Monarchy, 
which appeared in 1842, cried out that 
the seat of authority and power in Aus- 
tria was neither the people nor public 
opinion nor the nobility nor the bureauc- 
racy, not even the emperor, but was 
“habit, custom, the march from day to 
day, routine.’’* “‘The history of his fu- 
ture destiny,” said Andrian-Werburg, 
“could be written on the cradle of every 
newborn Austrian.’’ 

Francis’ son and successor, Ferdinand, 
was an epileptic and a moronic weakling, 
completely incapable of continuing the 
close supervision of affairs that had been 
practiced by his father. The reins of gov- 
ernment fell into the hands of Archduke 
Louis—youngest and favorite brother of 
the late emperor—Count Kolowrat—un- 

10 A. STERN, Geschichte Europas von der Vertrigen 
des 1815 bis sum Frankfurter Frieden (Stuttgart, 
1894-1924), I, 222. 

1! BiBL, Die niederisterreichischen Stinde, p. 10. 

12V. von ANDRIAN-WERBURG, De l’Autriche et de 
son avenir, trans. from Osterreich und dessen Zukunft 
(Paris, 1843), p. 45. 

"3 [bid., p. 41. 
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der Francis a power of the first magni- 
tude in the handling of domestic affairs— 
and Prince Metternich. Together they 
formed the State Conference. Three old 
men whose combined ages totaled over 
two hundred years, they have been 
called the Greisenregiment.'‘4 The Con- 
ference conceived its duty to be the con- 
tinuation of Francis’ policy. Like Fran- 
cis, it adopted as its basic technique of 
government the postponement of deci- 
sions on suggested change, a technique 
which Archduke Louis summed up in his 
axiom: ‘‘The best way to settle a prob- 
lem is to let it alone.”*® On Ferdinand’s 
accession Metternich had hastened to 
give the world assurance, through a cir- 
cular dispatch to Austrian diplomats, 
that ‘‘Austria today is what it was yes- 
terday and what it will be tomorrow.’’® 
The events of the next thirteen years 
were to prove the inaccuracy of that san- 
guine statement and the weakness of the 
system. 

Certainly the development of the Aus- 
trian economy not only after but also be- 
fore the death of Francis convicts the 
prince of wishful thinking. The appear- 
ance of industrialized factories, of rail- 
roads, and of steamships was evidence of 
a new spirit that was beginning to trans- 
form Austria through the application of 
capital accumulations, which themselves 
were devoted to the creation of more 
capital. Advantage was taken of the op- 
portunities offered the capital-owning or 
capital-controlling entrepreneur by the 


4 QO. WeBeER, “QOsterreich von 1848-51,” M ittheil- 
ungen des Vereines fiir Geschichte der Deutschen in 
Béhmen, XLVI (1907), 300. 


8H. Frrepjunc, Osterreich von 1848 bis 1860 
(Stuttgart, 1908-12), I, 6. 

6 Quoted in STERN, V, 64-65. See also Schwarz to 
Forsyth, Vienna, Mar. 10, 1835, U.S. National Ar- 
chives, department of state, Consular correspond- 
ence, Vienna (hereafter cited “Consular correspond- 
ence’’); HarTIG, p. 18. 


invention of new methods of production. 
The age of industrial capitalism in Aus- 
tria began in this period. Finally, a great 
change was effected in the Monarchy’s 
agricultural economy. 

Yet it must be kept in mind that the 
years between 1815 and 1848 in Austria 
were only a time of beginning industrial 
development. It is easy to lay too much 
stress on anticipations, to see the mature 
realization in what is only the inception. 
Many of the institutions of earlier cen- 
turies lingered on all but unchanged. 
Guilds were still a power in the economy 
of the land. Restrictions on the freedom 
of enterprise that owed their origins to 
the needs of an earlier time still marked 
official policy. Forms of land tenure and 
of noble-peasant relationship that be- 
longed to the ancien régime still per- 
sisted. The majority of the people still 
grew their own food and filled their own 
wants through their own handiwork. 
These living forces of the traditional eco- 
nomic system were the greatest barriers 
to development. Their chief support 
was, until his death in 1835, the emperor 
Francis. He knew that advances in the 
techniques of production threatened the 
life of the old order of which he was so 
determined a protector. Because of his 
unique position as final arbiter of all pro- 
posals for change he could stem the flood 
for a time.'? Thus, when plans for the 
construction of a steam railroad were put 
before him, he refused to give his consent 
to their execution “lest revolution might 
come into the country.’’** It was despite 
these opposing forces that economic 
changes were being made. 

These changes were inextricably linked 
to the development of the means of com- 
munication. When the Vormdrz began, 
the roads of the Monarchy were in a de- 

17 SRBIK, I, 527; JAszi, p. 80. 

18 JAszI, p. 80. 
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plorable state.*? Domestic needs had 
been slighted during the long struggle 
with France, when every kreutzer was 
needed to prosecute the war. With peace, 
an active program of building and im- 
proving primary roads was started by 
the government. By the 1840’s a net- 
work of imperial highways, begun in the 
eighteenth century, was completed. It 
reached out, spokelike, from Vienna to 
all parts of the Monarchy.” Lesser com- 
plexes centered about other metropolises, 
as Milan, from which eight major roads 
extended.” Many of these arterial high- 
ways, especially those radiating out from 
Vienna, were built for military purposes, 
but they were inevitably of much com- 
mercial importance.” 

Far more road-building was done by 
local and private initiative, since the gov- 
ernment, financially weak, made no at- 
tempt to add to or to repair secondary 
roads. Between 1831 and 1847, inclusive, 
the government laid down 1,413 miles of 
primary roads in all provinces except 
Hungary, Transylvania, and the Mili- 


™9 A. von BAtpacct, ‘Freiherr Anton von Baldacci 
iiber die innerer Zustande Osterreichs: eine Denk- 
schrift aus dem Jahre 1816,” edited by F. von 
Krones in Archiv fiir dsterreichischer Geschichte, 
LXXIV (1889), 91; M. de SERREs, Voyage dans l’em- 
pire d’Autriche pendant les années 1809 et 1810 (Paris, 
1814), I, 371. 


20 J. BERMANN, Bildliche Statistik oder graphische 
Darstellung . . . . des ésterreichischen Monarchie (Vi- 
enna, 1846). Metternich told George Ticknor, the 
American littérateur, who visited the prince in 1836, 
that twenty years before there had been only one 
road from Vienna to Prague, and that a poor one. In 
1836, he said, there were four (G. TicKnor, Life, let- 
ters and journals of George Ticknor |Boston, 1909], 
II, 4). 


21P, F. Kupxa, Die Eisenbahnen Osterreich-Un- 
garns, 1822-1867 (Leipzig, 1888), p. 4. 


2 E.g., the roads built through the Alpine passes 
into the Kingdom of Lombardy-Venetia and into 
Dalmatia (K. R. GEENFIELD, Economics and liberal- 
ism in the Risorgimento |Baltimore, 1934], pp. 68-69; 
I. BE wre t, Geschichte der isterreichischen Staatsver- 
waltung 1740-1848 [Innsbruck, 1898], IT, 254). 


tary Frontier, the long, narrow strip of 
land that reached along the Hungarian- 
Turkish border from Transylvania to the 
Adriatic. Local and private builders in 
these same years constructed 29,000 
miles in this same area, so that the mile- 
age of the secondary roads in 1847 was 
two and one-third times greater than it 
had been in 1831.73 These private build- 
ers included communities, landed propri- 
etors, and factory-owners.”4 

A gauge of the economic importance 
of this continuing extension of the road 
system is afforded by the increase from 
1831 through 1847 in the use of mail- 
coach facilities despite new competition 
from the railroads and steamers, as 
shown in Table 1.5 

The progress of road-building in Hun- 
gary and Transylvania lagged behind 
that in the rest of the Monarchy. The re- 
sponsibility for all highway construction 
in these lands lay with the local govern- 
ments. These bodies apparently shirked 
their task, for the roads there were re- 
ported to be in a shocking state of dis- 
repair.”° 

23 Tafeln sur Statistik der ésterreichischen Monar- 
chie, 1831, Table 42; 1847, Part II, Table 7 (here- 
after cited ““7.S.”). In 1831 there were 9,955 miles 
(2,112 Austrian miles) of government and 21,970 
miles (4,661 Austrian miles) of private roads. In 
1847 there were 11,374 miles (2,413 Austrian miles) 
of the former and 50,974 miles (10,814 Austrian miles) 
of the latter. These figures do not include road mile- 
age in Hungary, Transylvania, and the Military 
Frontier because statistics were not complete for 
these provinces. (The Austrian mile was equal to 


7,585.937 meters. This is equal to 4.715 miles. See C. 
J. V. ScHERER, Allgemeiner Contorist enthaltend eine 


Beschreibung von den Rechnungs- .... und Handels- 
usanzen....aller Lainder....{Hamburg, 1834], 
p. 615.) 


24 TIcKNoR, II, 4; BALDACCT, p. 98. 

2s T.S., 1831, Table 42; 1847, Part I, Table 17, 
PP. 4-S- 

26 Grensboten (Leipzig), 1846, I, 449; Budapester 
Handels- und Gewerbekammer, Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Preise ungarische Landes producte im neunszehnten 
Jahrhundert nach den Notirung des Pester Marktes 
(Budapest, 1873), p. xliv. 
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Prior to the advent of the railroad, 
rivers and canals were the only supple- 
ments to transportation via the highway. 
In Austria, however, there was a remark- 
able lack of water communications. The 
building of canals would have entailed 
a gigantic expenditure because of the 
mountainous topography of much of the 
Monarchy, so that only a few had been 
dug, and these were small and unimpor- 
tant.?’ The notable exception to this gen- 
eral poverty in commercial water routes 


down to its mouth.”? Here, to the ill for- 
tune of Austria’s commerce, the Russian 
government was in control.’° After long 
negotiations the Austrian government 
succeeded, in 1840, in making a treaty 
with the Russians guaranteeing freedom 
of navigation in the lower Danube and 
securing the right of clearing the Sulina, 
principal mouth of the river.** 

Aside from these political handicaps 
to Danubian shipping, there were geo- 
graphical and mechanical ones. The ra- 


TABLE 1 
USE OF MAIL-COACH FACILITIES, 1831, 1847 











1831 1847 





Private and government correspondence........... 
en ear 
Government parcels......... ea aves 3 aie 
Money sent by private persons.................. 
Money sent by the government......... ere 
ee aay SV ib% mo panennn.s 





32,989,551 pieces 
4,606,980 pounds 
3,644,601 pounds 

230,028,161 florins 

114,748,496 florins 

278,350 persons 


20,532,230 pieces 
3,558,613 pounds 
560,739 pounds 

120,829,424 florins 

60,244,041 florins 
53,615 persons 











was Lombardy, where they abounded.” 
The peculiar failure of the Monarchy’s 
great rivers to achieve economic signifi- 
cance rose from both geographical and 
political factors. No rivers flowed from 
the Danube basin, the heart of the Mon- 
archy, into the Adriatic, its only sea. The 
Danube itself, which, from its central po- 
sition, should have served as the aorta 
of the realm, was robbed of much of its 
commercial importance because in its 
last four hundred miles it coursed 
through Turkish territory. The Austrian 
government, however, anxious for an 
eastern outlet, undertook the regulariza- 
tion of the stream even in the sultan’s 
dominions, and by 1835 it was navigable 


27 BALDACCI, pp. 98-99; SERRES, I, 373-74; Oster- 
reichische Eisenbahnbeamten-Verein, Geschichte der 
Eisenbahnen der isterreichisch-ungarischen M onarchie 
(Vienna, 1898), I, Part I, 86; J. S. Homans, A cyclo- 
pedia of commerce and navigation (New York, 1858), 
Pp. 251. 

28 GREENFIELD, pp. 71-72. 


pidity of the river’s current, its numerous 
reefs, the steepness of its banks, and the 


29 Schwarz to McLane, Vienna, Apr. 10, 1834; 
Schwarz to Forsyth, Vienna, Mar. 10, 1835, Con- 
sular correspondence. The lower Danubian ports 
as far as Galacz were considered the same as Austri- 
an ports by the Austrian government when it made 
a treaty of commerce and navigation with England 
in 1838 (A. F. PripraM, Osterreichische Staatsvertrage: 
England (Innsbruck, 1907-13], II, 686). In 1829 the 
Turkish government had opened the Bosporus and 
the Dardanelles to the merchant ships of all nations 
with which it was at peace (H. HEATON, Economic 
history of Europe |New York, 1936], p. 481). 


3° In 1774 the treaty of Kuchuk Kainarji gave to 
Russia control over the mouths of the Danube, and 
in 1817 they became its outright possession (E. Bon- 
Toux, “Die Donau: eine geschichtliche, handelspo- 
litische Studie,” Osterreichische Revue, VIII [1866], 
117-18). 


31L. NEUMANN and A. de Prason, Receuil des 
traitées et conventions conclus par |’ Autriche avec les 
puissances étrangéres (Leipzig, 1855-59, and Vienna, 
1877-1903), IV, 460-63. The obstacles to navigation 
in the Sulina mouth were reported to have remained 
there until the 1860’s (A. BEER, Die dsterreichische 
Handelspolitik im 19. Jahrhundert |Vienna, 1891], 
p. 26). 
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many windings of the stream made navi- 
gation difficult. The high banks and the 
windings made it hard for sailing vessels 
to catch the proper breeze. Horses often 
had to be resorted to for motive power, 
and many were needed because of the 
swift current that was frequently encoun- 
tered. 

The Treaty of Vienna in 1815 had pro- 
vided for the regulation of the Elbe 
River, the seven-hundred-mile-long con- 
nection between Bohemia and the North 
Sea. In 1821 the various riparian states 
signed a convention at Dresden replacing 
the multitude of arbitrarily exacted 
tolls, which had almost completely in- 
hibited trade, with a fixed rate sched- 
ule.33 In 1844 a step toward further tar- 
iff simplification was taken by another 
convention.+4 

A third river problem lay in Italy, 
where the recalcitrance of Modena in re- 
fusing to agree to free navigation on the 
Po lasted until 1849.°5 The repercussions 
of this obstinacy were felt most seriously 
in Venice, where they proved a drag to 
the commercial recovery that was hoped 
for when that city was made a free port 
in 1830.%° 

Steam navigation started early in the 
Vormarz, though it remained of minor 
importance until the 1830’s and 1840's. 
In 1818 an English group had taken over 
the bi-weekly steamer service between 
Venice and Trieste which had been begun 
a short time before by an American.37 


32 SERRES, I, 372. 
33 NEUMANN and Prason, III, 613-34. 
34 [bid., IV, 608-75. 


35 BEER, pp. 335-36; GREENFIELD, p. 71 and note; 
SrIk, I, 532. For the convention of 1849 see NEv- 
MANN and Prason, V, 118-24. 


36 Stern, I, 268. 


37 J. Bowr ino, ‘“‘Report on the statistics of Tus- 
cany, Lucca, the Pontifical and Lombardo-Venetian 
states, with a special reference to their commercial 


The English company kept the franchise 
until 1837, when it was taken over by 
Austrian Lloyd.%* 

In 1819 two Austrians were given the 
exclusive privilege of operating steam- 
boats on the Danube and its tributaries. 
Nothing came of this project until 1828, 
when it was revived by two Englishmen, 
John Andrews and Joseph Pritchard, to 
whom the franchise was now given. They 
organized the Osterreichische erste k.k. 
privilegierte Donau-Dampfschiffahrts- 
Gesellschaft, a stock company capital- 
ized at 100,000 florins, which began op- 
erations in 1830. Regular service be- 
tween Vienna and Pest with one boat 
was started in 1831. Business was very 
slow the first years; then it flourished 
mightily. The one-steamship fleet grew 
to forty-one by 1847, besides one hun- 
dred and one tugs. Receipts in 1831 were 
9,086 florins. In 1847 they were 3,190,- 
533 florins. In 1835 (the first year for 
which passenger and freight figures are 
available) the line carried 17,727 pas- 
sengers and 2,379 tons of freight. In 
1847, 852,517 passengers and 196,660 
tons of freight were carried. The Vienna- 
Pest run became only one of the many 
which covered the length of the Dan- 
ube.3? The company was of vast impor- 
tance for the Austro-Hungarian trade, 
which almost doubled in value between 
1831 and 1847,*° since a large part of the 


relations,’ Great Britain, Parliamentary papers, 
1839, ““Reports from commissioners,” XVI, 113. 


38 T.S., 1841, Table 45. 


39 Tbid.; also 1847, Part II, Table 8, pp. 3, 9. In 
the T.S. statistics the freight carried is given in Aus- 
trian hundredweights, or centner. The centner was 
equal to 1234 pounds avoirdupois. The florin, which 
contained 60 kreutzer, was worth 484 cents (Jenifer 
to Webster, Vienna, Mar. 5, 1843, Diplomatic dis- 
patches). 


4°In 1831 Hungary and Transylvania shipped 
40,455,257 florins’ worth of goods into, and imported 
19,804,039 florins’ worth of goods from, the Zollver- 
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goods shipped in this exchange was car- 
ried on its vessels. As a result of its op- 
erations Pest became a great Danubian 
port, second only to Vienna in size and 
activity.” 

In 1826 steam navigation was started 
in Lombardy-Venetia.* A company was 
formed (Lombardo-Dampfschiffahrts- 
Gesellschaft) which in 1841 had five ves- 
sels plying on Lakes Como and Maggiore 
and in the Venetian lagoons, and one 
other ship in the Mediterranean trade.‘ 
In 1846 steam navigation was inaugu- 
rated on the Po.* 

The only seagoing Austrian steamship 
line was the Austrian Lloyd, which began 
sailings out of Trieste in 1837 with seven 
vessels. In its first two years this com- 
pany incurred a deficit that threatened 
its continued existence. Then in 1839 the 
Vienna branch of the Rothschilds, al- 
ready an investor in the organization, 
lent half a million florins with the govern- 
ment as guarantor.*’ The loan turned the 
tide. Steadily increasing profits were 
shown as passenger lists and cargoes 
mounted. By 1841 income exceeded ex- 
penditures by 82,114 florins, and in 1847 
by 369,040 florins. In 1838, 21,959 pas- 
sengers and 594 tons of freight were car- 


band. In 1847 the exports were valued at 53,470,891 
florins, the imports at 57,525,217 florins (7.S., 1841, 
Table 42; 1847, Part II, Table 5, pp. 28-29). The 
Zollverband, chief tariff unit of the Monarchy, in- 
cluded the German-Slav-Italian provinces with the 
exception of Dalmatia and Istria. 


4* “Deutschlands und Osterreichs Handel in sei- 
nen bisherigen Verhiltnissen und Ergebnissen,” Die 
Gegenwart: eine encyclopidische Darstellung der 
neuesten Zeitgeschichte fiir alle Stinde (Leipzig, 1848- 
56), III, 583. 


4 GREENFIELD, p. 228. 
43 T.S., 1841, Table 45. 


44 Grensboten, 1846, I, 408. 


4s T.S., 1841, Table 45; E. Corti, The reign of the 
House of Rothschild, trans. from the German by B. 
and B. Lunn (New York, 1927), pp. 151, 167-70. 


ried. In 1847 these totals had risen to 
127,052 passengers and 19,478 tons of 
freight. The number of ships rose from 
10 to 20, and the sailings from 214 to 726 
in these same years.“ 

Because of the failure to develop ex- 
tensive and significant water communi- 
cations in Austria, aside from the Dan- 
ube, the railroad provided services which 
rivers and canals had long been providing 
in other lands. This was illustrated by the 
location of the Monarchy’s first railroad, 
which was also the first on the conti- 
nent.47 It was a horse-drawn line con- 
necting Linz on the Danube in Upper 
Austria with the Bohemian city of Bud- 
weis on the Moldau River, which flows 
northward through Prague and empties 
into the Elbe. During the eighteenth and 
earlier centuries there had been agitation 
for a canal to connect these two river 
valleys, but the expense had always 
fended off action. In 1807 a horse-drawn 
railroad had been suggested. The pro- 
posal remained dormant until 1822, when 
the Elbe was opened,** and the link be- 
came ultra-desirable. Several Viennese 


4° T.S., 1847, Part II, Table 8, p. 4. Prince Met- 
ternich had shown much interest in the development 
of Trieste as a port and was active in the bestowing 
of government favors upon Austrian Lloyd. His so- 
licitude for its welfare did not go unmarked by the 
company, which named one of its vessels after him. 
Then after Metternich’s fall from power in March 
1848, the name of the ship was changed. The mem- 
ory rankled. Years after the prince had been permit- 
ted to return to Vienna, his wife, in discussing in the 
prince’s presence the evidences of disfavor that had 
been visited upon her husband once he had fallen, 
said: ‘“‘Clement a oublié et pardonné toutes les in- 
jures dont il a été abreuvé, mais ce qui lui a fait le 
plus de peine, c’est l’ingratitude de Trieste” (M. A. 
von KitnkowstRoeEM [ed.], Mémoires documents et 
écrits divers laissés par le prince de Metternich (Paris, 
4881-86], VI, 307 n.). 


47 W. F. Exner (ed.), Beitriige zur Geschichte der 
Gewerbe und Erfindungen Osterreichs von der Mitte des 
XVIII Jahrhunderts bis sur Gegenwart (Vienna, 
1873), II, 112. 


48 See above, p. 29. 
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banking-houses organized a stock com- 
pany in 1825 to build the 86-mile line, 
which was completed in 1832. In 1835 it 
was extended 42 miles to Gmunden, 
south of Linz in Upper Austria, impor- 
tant salt-mining center.4? The immedi- 
ate attraction the project held for capital 
investment and the basic element in its 
income was the carriage of salt, of which 
the mining and distribution was a gov- 
ernment monopoly.*° 

Horses provided the power for this 
road until 1854." But, long before this 
date, certain Austrian capitalists saw the 
possibilities of the steam railroad. The 
first to act was the banker Solomon 
Rothschild, representative of his family 
at Vienna. Solomon’s brother in London, 
Nathan, had been deeply impressed by 
Stephenson’s locomotive and was anxious 
to profit from its exploitation. He real- 
ized that too many of his fellow-English- 
men had the same idea, so he communi- 
cated with his brothers on the continent. 
His suggestions fell on fertile soil when 
Solomon learned of them.’ The latter’s 
interest in railroads had already been 
awakened by F. X. Riepl, a professor at 
the Vienna Polytechnic Institute, who 
proposed the building of a horse tramway 
from Vienna that would tap the rich coal 
fields of Moravia and Silesia and would 
reach eastward to Bochnia, in Galicia, to 
carry salt from the great mines there. 
Rothschild was more interested in steam 
and sent Riepl on trips to England, Bel- 


49 T.S., 1841, Table 45; ExNErR, II, 112; KupKa, 
pp. 11-27; R. Huyer, “Die Budweis-Linz Pferdeeis- 
enbahn,” Mittheilungen des Vereines fiir Geschichte 
der Deutschen in Bihmen, XXXI (1893), 182. 


5° Cf. T.S., 1847, Part I, Table 9, p. 12, for anal- 
ysis of freight carried, revealing the overwhelming 
preponderance of salt carriage. 

51 F, Sram, Verhdltnisse der Volks- Land- und 
Forstwirtschaft des Kénigreiches Bihmen (Prague, 
1856), p. 254. 

52 CorTI, pp. 78-79. 


gium, and Germany to study steam-rail- 
road developments in those lands.‘ 

The political disturbances of 1830 
forced a hiatus in Rothschild’s plans. 
His House fought for its very life in those 
troubled days. It emerged more powerful 
than ever. Still the work could not pro- 
ceed because Emperor Francis refused to 
grant his permission for a steam rail- 
road.s4 Aside from this chief obstacle 
there was considerable wariness on the 
part of Austrian capital, which was not 
at all enthusiastic about the prospects of 
the railroad. The decision of the Belgian 
government in 1834 to build a state rail- 
road and the success of the Niirnberg- 
Fiirth line in Germany, which opened in 
1835, removed most of the doubts.’> In 
between these two events Emperor Fran- 
cis had died. He had hardly been buried 
before Rothschild was allowed to start 
building a railroad from Vienna to Boch- 
nia. To court favor for his enterprise 
with those who held the reins of power 
he asked and was given permission to 
call his line the Kaiser-Ferdinands-Nord- 
bahn and to have the names of the great- 
est of the state’s officials associated with 
it as patrons. Another Viennese money- 
master, George von Sina, shortly after- 
ward was granted the concession for a 
railroad south from Vienna to Raab and 
eventually to continue it to the Adri- 
atic. Other steam railroads were begun 
in the 1840’s in Lombardy and Hun- 


53 KUPKA, Pp. 29-37. 

54 CorTI, pp. 80-82. See above, p. 26, for Francis’ 
attitude to the railroad. 

55 ExNER, II, 113. 

56 CorTI, pp. 82-92. 


87 GREENFIELD, p. 70; Budapester Handel- und Ge- 
werbekammer, p. xxviii. Cf. G. Stiirmer, Geschichte 
der Eisenbahnen, Entwickelung und jetzige Gestaltung 
sdmmtlicher Eisenbahnnetze der Erde (Bromberg, 
1872-76), I, 77-78. 
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The government, meanwhile, had a- 
wakened to the political and military 
possibilities of the railroad.s* In Decem- 
ber 1841, an imperial decree was issued 
ordering the construction by the state of 
four trunk lines and giving the emperor 
power to declare as state railroads any 
lines, existing or planned, that he so de- 
sired.5? One of the four trunk lines was to 
pick up the Sina railroad, which had been 
pushed only a few miles south of Vienna, 
and continue it to Trieste. Another was 
to continue the Nordbahn westward from 
Olmiitz, Moravia, through Prague to the 
Saxon border. A third was to traverse 
Lombardy-Venetia, and the fourth was 
planned to run west from Vienna to the 
Bavarian frontier. The decree allowed 
the continued existence of private com- 
panies but reserved control over their fu- 
ture expansion. Work was begun imme- 
diately, and large sums were spent. Yet 
by the end of 1847, only 248 miles had 
been built by the government. There 
were then 1,014 miles of railway in the 
entire Monarchy.®° 

The extension of the means of com- 
munication was the all-important stimu- 
lus to industrial development, although 
the first significant manifestations of fac- 
tory industry were evident at the end of 
the eighteenth century. In the fifty years 
following 1800, Austrian great industry 
was born. The war period, especially 
after the Continental System was estab- 
lished, had proved a boon to certain in- 
dustries (principally textiles) because 


58 Cf. Schwarz to Forsyth, Vienna, Mar. 15, 1839, 
Consular correspondence. 

59 This decree is reprinted in part in P. de Bour- 
GOING, Tableau del’ état actuel et des progrés probables 
des chemins de fers del’ Allemagne et du continent euro- 
péen (Paris, 1842), pp. 124-25. 

60 SruRMER, I, 77-78. At the end of 1847 France 
had 1,129 miles of railroad, Great Britain had 2,290 
miles, and Germany had 2,676 miles (ibid., I, 32-35, 
109-12, 137-38). 


foreign competing goods—above all, 
those from England—were kept out. As 
a result of the disturbances of war and 
the financial uncertainties that accom- 
panied them, only the wealthiest of en- 
trepreneurs were able to purchase indus- 
trial equipment, which had to be im- 
ported. The superiority of their factories 
over the handicraftsman foreshadowed 
an advantage whose significance was 
quickly grasped by both capitalist and 
government.’ The ending of the war re- 
sulted in widespread dislocations of eco- 
nomic activity, bringing on a depression 
that lasted until the middle twenties.” 
During these years industrial activity 
lagged. Then, a development of such 
magnitude began around 1830 that, by 
the end of the Vormdrz, production had 
been increased several times over in 
many basic industries. 

The greatest progress in industrializa- 
tion was in the manufacture of textiles, 
and especially of cottons. In the 1790’s 
English cotton-spinning machinery had 
been introduced into Austria. In the im- 
mediately succeeding war years a mecha- 
nized cotton-spinning industry devel- 
oped.°’ The post-war crisis and renewal 
of English trade with the continent gave 
it a serious setback, but, as the depres- 
sion wore on and the stages of recovery 
were reached, there was an upward swing 
of great magnitude. This movement can 
be measured by raw cotton imports, since 
none was grown in the Monarchy (see 
Table 2). Bohemia and Lower Austria 
were the principal centers of the indus- 
try. In the former province there had 

6 Cf. J. SLOKAR, Geschichte der dsterreichischen In- 
dustrie und ihrer Forderung unter Kaiser Franz I 
(Vienna, 1941), pp. 21, 65. 

® Miiller to Gentz, Leipzig, May 13, 1816, Brief- 
wechsel swischen Friedrich Gents und Adam Heinrich 
Miiller, r800-1829 (Stuttgart, 1857), pp. 212-14; 
SrBIK, I, 528. 


63 SLOKAR, p. 289. 
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been 69 spinning mills with almost 118,- 
ooo spindles in 1828. By 1847 there were 
86 mills with 460,984 spindles. In Lower 
Austria there had been 30 mills with 
Over 200,000 spindles in 1828; in 1847 
there were 53 mills with 488,122 spin- 
dles.°4 For the entire Monarchy the num- 
ber of spinneries increased from 172 in 
1841 to 209 in 1847, while the number of 
spindles rose from 988,248 to 1,356,180 in 
the same time.°s 

The swift rise of machine cotton-spin- 
ning displaced the peasants who had 
spun the cotton by hand in their own 
homes for the merchant capitalist.°° 
Cotton-printing also grew quickly into 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RAW-COTTON IMPORTS®S? 
(In Pounds) 


ee 8,484,944 
1831-40 23,565,406 
to) U toe | Sara nee 45,608,674 


an important factory industry. Most of 
the weaving of cotton cloth, however, 
was still done by the peasant under the 
putting-out system. There were only a 
few cloth factories with power looms. 

The chief export market of the Aus- 
trian cotton-processing industries was 
Hungary.°®? The increase in exports to 
that land from the cotton-manufacturing 


6s Figures for 1828 from SLOKAR, pp. 283, 298-99; 
for 1847 from T.S., 1847, Part II, Table 4, pp. 16-17. 

6s T.S., 1841, Table 41, Sec. VIII; 1847, Part II, 
Table 4, pp. 16-17. 

66K. HupeczeK, Osterreichische Handelspolitik 
im Vormarsz 1815-1848 (Vienna, 1918), pp. 46-47. 

67 T.S., 1841, Table 41, Sec. VIII, and Table 42; 
see also 1841-47, various tables of trade statistics. 
In 1833 and again in 1844 the duty on raw cotton 
was lowered, and from 1833 to 1840 its importation 
increased two and one-half times (Jenifer to Cal- 
houn, Vienna, July 5, 1844, Diplomatic dispatches). 


68 T.S., 1841, Table 41, Sec. VIII. 


69 Grensboten, 1846, III, 380; also, cf. various 
tables of foreign-trade statistics, T.S., 1831-47. 


provinces, as shown by Table 3, reveals 
the growth of all branches of the indus- 
try. 

Linen-making, a domestic hand indus- 
try and once the most important indus- 
try of the Monarchy, suffered serious 
damage from the development of cotton- 
manufacturing. Flax-spinning machin- 
ery was introduced around 1835 but was 
expensive and inefficient in operation, so 
that the cost of machine production was 
about the same as that of hand spin- 
ning.7° 

TABLE 3 


AVERAGE ANNUAL COTTON-GOODS EXPORTS, 
AUSTRIA TO HUNGARY” 











(In Pounds) 
Cotton Cotton Thread 
Fabrics and Yarn 
Mrs can 1 ,083 , 836 (no figure) 
So: ar 5,689,028 1,167,322 
ey re 11,474, 262 2,186,568 








One of the oldest occupations in the 
Monarchy was the making of wool cloth. 
At the end of the eighteenth century it 
began to develop into a factory industry. 
The foundations for this development 
had been laid by the activities of Maria 
Theresa in importing merino sheep and 
of Joseph II in establishing the prohibi- 
tive-protective tariff system.” The out- 
break of war and revolution, which had 
crippled the woolens industry of France 
and Belgium, and, above all, the conti- 
nental blockade, which had kept out 
British cloth, gave an extraordinary im- 
petus to the growth and mechanization 
of the industry in Austria. This burgeon- 
ing was brought to an end by the post- 


7° Tbid., 1841, Table 41, Sec. IX. 


1 T.S., 1841, Table 41, Sec. VIII; 1841-47, vari- 
ous tables of foreign-trade statistics. 


7 [bid., Sec. XII. 











war depression, and the industry was in 
the doldrums until the end of the depres- 
sion. Then it began to thrive as never 
before. More and more capital was in- 
vested in it as more machines were intro- 
duced and great factories organized.73 
Many of these plants employed hundreds 
of workers.’4 At the end of the 1820's 
woolen-worsted-spinning was introduced. 
In 1841, 15,000 workers were employed 
by the 14 worsted spinneries of the Mon- 
archy (9 of these mills were in Bohemia), 
which turned out a product valued at 
2,170,800 florins.’5 

Government encouragement of silk- 
goods production during the eighteenth 
century had resulted in making it an in- 
dustry of importance. At the turn of the 
century several large establishments 
using machinery had appeared in and 
around Vienna, which had become the 
center of the industry.” As time went 
on, this mechanization was extended, 
stimulated by labor-saving machines in- 
vented by Austrians, of which the most 
important was a power loom devised in 
1816 by a Viennese silk-manufacturer.” 
By 1840 the Viennese silken-wares indus- 
try was dominated by large-scale ma- 
chine-producers. The artisan and the 
small factory-owner could not afford the 
expense of machine installations, and 
their handmade silks could not compete 
with the machine product.”* 

Among industries other than textiles 
few, if any, underwent mechanization 
and the development of large production 


73 SLOKAR, pp. 317-58. 

14 [bid., pp. 343-57. 

78 T.S., 1841, Table 41, Sec. XIII. 

6 Tbid., Sec. XI; SLoKAR, pp. 385-92, 394-08; 
Exner, I, 286-88. 


77H. Deutscu, Die Entwicklung der Seidenindus- 
trie in Osterreich 1660-1840 (Vienna, 1909), pp. 141- 
42; SLOKAR, pp. 394-401, 407; Exner, I, 290. 


78 DEUTSCH, Pp. 142. 
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units as swiftly and to as large a degree 
as the paper-making industry. For cen- 
turies paper had been made by hand; and 
this ancient method, with few alterations, 
had been continued until the end of the 
1820's. Then the paper-making machine, 
invented in France in 1796, was intro- 
duced. The first installation was near 
Prague, in 1826.7? In the next fifteen 
years 26 other factories followed suit.*° 
In 1841, then, there were only 27 facto- 
ries, equipped with 40 machines, able to 
produce machine-made paper, while 
there were 540 units, using 940 vats, 
turning out handmade paper. Yet in 
that year, of the total output of the in- 
dustry, which was 2,716,998 reams, val- 
ued at 6,742,473 florins, 1,012,660 reams 
(37 per cent), worth 2,705,782 florins, 
were machine-made. The ability of the 
few machine-paper establishments to 
produce such a large proportion of the 
total output is indicative of the size of 
the individual mechanized units com- 
pared with the handmade-paper units. 
Further evidence of this concentration of 
production is that, of the 11,242 persons 
employed in the industry in 1841, 2,803, 
or 25 per cent, worked in the machine- 
equipped plants, which were only 5 per 
cent of all the paper-making establish- 
ments.*! 

The effects of this mechanization on 
supply during the Vormdrz can be traced 
in foreign-trade returns. Until 1830, i.e., 
when the machines began to appear, Aus- 
tria had always imported more paper 
than it had exported. Between 1831 
and 1840 the Monarchy exported an av- 
erage of 5,740,898 pounds per year, at an 
average value of 747,729 florins, and im- 


79 SLOKAR, P. 440. 

80 T.S., 1841, Table 41, Sec. VII. 
8: Tbid. 

8 SLOKAR, PP. 424-25. 
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ported an average of only 456,827 
pounds, valued at 198,807 florins. Be- 
tween 1841 and 1847 the balance was 
even more favorable, with imports sink- 
ing to an annual average of 320,112 
pounds, at an average value of 174,365 
florins, and exports rising to a yearly av- 
erage of 7,057,778 pounds, at an average 
value of 926,072 florins.*: 

The power used to drive the machin- 
ery appearing in Austrian industry was 
almost invariably supplied by water in- 
stallations. The steam engine did not be- 
come a basic power source during the 
Vormdrz. But, as the power demands of 
industry grew and the available sources 
of water power were taken up, the num- 
ber of steam prime movers increased. In 
1816 there had been only two steam en- 
gines developing 24 horse-power in the 
entire Monarchy, and one of them was a 
show piece in the garden of a Hungarian 
noble. By 1847 there were 823, with a 
total capacity of 30,796 horse-power, of 
which 469, developing 6,505 horse-power, 
were stationary engines used in industry. 
The remaining 354 were in locomotives 
(278, with 16,211 horse-power) and 
steam-boats (76, with 8,080 _horse- 
power).*4 

Most of the machines that were in 
use during the Vormdrz were imported. 
Austrian machine-shops appeared at the 
beginning of the period but were never 
able to meet domestic demand. The first 

83 T.S., 1841-47, various tables of foreign-trade 
statistics. 

84 Tbid., 1851, Part II, Table 4, pp. 37-45. In 
1848 there were 5,200 steam engines developing 
65,000 horse-power in France, where, as in Austria, 
water wheels were the principal source of power. In 
England, where the optimum utilization of water- 
power then realizable had long since been reached, in 
1839 textile mills alone used steam engines develop- 
ing 74,000 horse-power. By 1846 in Prussia steam 
engines producing 22,000 horse-power were in opera- 
tion (J. H. CLapHam, The economic development of 


France and Germany (Cambridge, 1921], pp. 62-63, 
89). 


ones were started by manufacturers, es- 
pecially those in the textiles industry, 
who made new machines as they needed 
them, using the ones they had imported 
as models. Metal-working shops began 
to enter the field, beginning as repair 
shops, then going into machine-making. 
Iron works also started turning out com- 
plete machines after being engaged at 
first in making parts. Soon shops de- 
voted primarily to machine-manufactur- 
ing appeared. Many of these were found- 
ed by Englishmen who migrated to Aus- 
tria to exploit the skill they had gained 
in the workshops of their island home.*s 

The slow development of machinery- 
manufacturing during the Vormdrz acted 
as a restraint to the greater use of ma- 
chines by Austrian manufacturers. The 
sluggish development of the machine in- 
dustry was directly connected with the 
organization of the iron industry and the 
tariff system. Iron ores abounded in sev- 
eral of the German and northern Slavic 
lands and were found in all but three of 
the Monarchy’s provinces. Further, 
many areas were rich in coal and lignite; 
and, more important, since charcoal was 
the principal fuel used in the industry, 
heavy forests abounded. With this natu- 
ral endowment the iron-ore-reduction in- 
dustry should have undergone a rapid 
development. But it was split up into 
many small, independent units, which, in 
the northern provinces, were almost al- 
ways owned by the landowners on whose 
estates the ores were found.*® The ma- 
jority of these small plants used anti- 
quated, inefficient, and expensive meth- 
ods of production. To protect the indus- 


8s SLOKAR, pp. 610-23. Englishmen were the pio- 
neers in the machine-making industry everywhere on 
the continent (cf. F. ScHNABEL, Deutsche Geschichte 
im neunszehniten Jahrhundert {Freiburg i. Br., 1929 
——}], II, 262). 


8 T.S., 1846, Part II, Table 4, p. 309. 














try there was a prohibitive tariff on im- 
ports giving the Austrian producers a 
monopoly and enabling them to charge 
prices that were reported in 1847 to have 
been five times those of English manu- 
facturers. The tariff allowed the Aus- 
trian iron-makers to continue their cost- 
ly and old-fashioned methods, and the 
resulting shortage of cheap and plentiful 
iron held back the development of the 
machine-manufacturing industry.*? 

Despite the retardation of the iron in- 
dustry there was a large increase in output 
during the Vormdrz. In the ten years 
1821-30 an annual average of 79,922 tons 
of pig iron and 6,491 tons of cast iron 
were produced. In the years 1841-47 the 
average annual output of pig iron in- 
creased by 98 per cent, to 158,168 tons, 
and of cast iron by 299 per cent, to 25,- 
881 tons. Production had risen year by 
year, with especially sharp rises in 1826 
and 1827, the years when the post-war 
depression was ending.** Shortly after 
this time the puddling process, invented 
in England almost fifty years before, was 
introduced into Austria.*® Although by 
1846 there were only 63 puddling fur- 
naces in the German-Slav-Italian prov- 
inces,*® their use made possible the do- 
mestic production of rails in sufficient 
quantities to all but satisfy the needs of 
the Austrian railroads. Very little steel 
was produced in this period.” 

87 Grensboten, 1847, IV, 225; HUDECZEK, pp. 63- 
65. High tariffs in France had the same effect, i.e., 
allowed the maintenance of costly and old-fashioned 


methods (see F. B. Artz, France under the Bourbon 
restoration |Cambridge, Mass., 1931], pp. 199-200). 


88 T.S., 1840, Table 6; 1841-47, tables of mining 
industry. 

89 Schwarz to McLane, Vienna, Apr. 10, 1934, 
Consular correspondence; SLOKAR, P. 447. 

9° T.S., 1846, Part II, Table 4, p. 41. No statistics 
are given here for the Hungarian lands. It seems un- 
likely that there would have been any appreciable 
number there. 


9* SLOKAR, pp. 447-48. 
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As has already been remarked, char- 
coal was the chief fuel of the Austrian 
iron industry. The old-model furnaces 
were not adaptable to other fuels. The 
use of coal, however, increased several 
times over during the period, primarily 
because of the threat of a wood shortage. 
Coal found its principal use in such in- 
dustries as glass- and brick-making, often 
because government edicts aiming at 
wood conservation had so ordered.” It 
was also used to fire the puddling fur- 
naces, some of the steam engines, and in 
the production of illuminating gas.% 
The growing importance of coal was 
shown by the rise in production. In 
1821-30 the average annual output was 
180,058 tons; in 1841-47 this figure had 
risen over 300 per cent, to an average 
annual output of 727,379 tons.’ 

The development of a mechanized fac- 
tory industry brought into existence a 
new social class—an urban, industrial 
proletariat.°* The factories were located 
in or near large cities, because of the ad- 
vantages in transportation, marketing, 
and labor supply. Their steadily increas- 
ing importance and size made them mag- 
nets that drew thousands. A migration 
from all corners of the realm was reflected 
in the polyglot character of the new, in- 
dustrial working class in Vienna, chief 
city of the Monarchy.” 


* [bid., pp. 449, 512-14, 543. 


93K. and M. Unttrz, Handbuch der Geschichte 
Osterreichs und seiner Nachbarlander Bihmen und 
Ungarn (Graz, 1927-30), II, Part I, 581. In 1821 a 
company was formed to supply Vienna with gas- 
lighting, and from 1829 to 1843 it lighted a part of 
the inner city. In 1845 the company was taken over 
by an English concern which contracted to light the 
entire inner city by October 1, 1846 (Grensboten, 
1845, III, 342). 

94 T.S., 1840, Table 68; 1841-47, tables of mining 
industry. 


98 Untrrz, II, Part I, 597. 


9° Bewohner Wiens (Anonymous), ‘‘Verhiltnisse 
der handarbeitenden Bevélkerung in Wien,” Zeit- 
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The condition of the urban proletariat 
was miserable. The worker lived in ab- 
ject poverty, dependent for each day’s 
bread upon the work of that day.’ “It 
is actually proved,” the nobles of the 
Lower Austrian Landtag declared in a 
petition to the emperor in 1847, “‘that the 
wage of the laborer usually barely pro- 
vides for the necessities of life and often 
falls short of doing this. There is nothing 
left over to take care of illnesses or of 
periods of unemployment.’’* Estimates 
of the average daily wage after 1830 of 
the adult factory wage-earner in Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, and Lower Austria ranged 
from 103 to 24 cents; in Vienna it was 
403 cents.°? Meanwhile, during the thir- 
ties and forties food prices rose, culmi- 
nating in a skyrocketing movement in 
1846 and 1847, while wages lagged far 
behind.'’? The working day was thirteen 
to fourteen hours, six days a week, for 
men, women, and children alike.‘ The 


schrift des Vereins fiir deutsche Statistik, 1848, II, 
177-78. 
97 Bewohner Wiens, pp. 177-87; SRBIK, II, 240-41. 
98 Quoted 
Stdnde, p. 301. 





in Brest, Die niederdsterreichischen 


99Great Britain, Parliamentary papers, 1844, 
XLVI, Suppl., 86; ANDRIAN-WERBURG, p. 112; E. V. 
ZENKER, Die wiener Revolution 1848 in ihrer socialen 
Voraussetzungen und Besiehungen (Vienna, 1897), p. 
67; Bewohner Wiens, p. 184; H. RaucHBERG, “Die 
Entwicklung der Bevélkerung Béhmens im 19. 
Jahrhundert,” Mittheilungen des Vereines fiir Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen in Bihmen, XLIII (1905), 448; 
BEwTEL, II, 313. The extreme lowness of the work- 
ers’ wages was remarked upon in Schwarz to Van 
Buren, Vienna, Apr. 9, 1831, Consular correspond- 
ence. 

100 RAUCHBERG, p. 448; ZENKER, pp. 67-68. The 
crop failure of 1846 and its attendant price rise in 
foodstuffs greatly aggravated the misery of the ur- 
ban worker. Bakeries were plundered in Vienna and 
in Stockerau that winter, and stories were told of 
half-starved parents selling or killing their children 
(Bret, Die niederdsterreichischen Stinde, pp. 300- 
301). 

101 Bewohner Wiens, p. 84; A. Dents, La Bohéme 
depuis la Montagne-blanche (Paris, 1903), II, 216; V. 
VALENTIN, Geschichte der deutschen Revolution von 


number of women and children employed 
was apparently large,’ although com- 
plete statistics are lacking. In 1846 in the 
Monarchy’s 203 cotton-spinning mills, 
11,919 (42 per cent) of the 28,301 opera- 
tives were women and 4,453 (16 per cent) 
children under fourteen.'®? Of the 11,242 
persons engaged in 1841 in the paper in- 
dustry, 4,736 (42 per cent) were women 
and 1,311 (12 per cent) children." 

The development of transportation 
and industry was reflected in an en- 
larged volume of trade, especially be- 
tween the various parts of the Monarchy. 
Some indication of this increase in do- 
mestic commerce is provided by the trade 
statistics gathered at the internal tariff 
barriers which divided the Monarchy in- 
to several independent tariff areas. 
Thus, the trade between the Hungarian 
tariff unit, comprising Hungary, Transyl- 
vania, and the Military Frontier, and the 
unit made up of the German-Slav-Italian 
provinces which was called the Zollver- 
band—the two largest tariff units of the 
Monarchy—almost doubled between 
1831 and 1847. This trade involved an 
exchange of Hungarian raw materials for 
the manufactured wares of the Zollver- 
band. In 1831 Hungary exported goods 
into the Zollverband worth 40,455,257 
florins and imported products worth 19,- 
804,039 florins. The totals rose until in 
1847 Hungary’s exports into the Zollver- 
band were worth 53,470,891 florins, and 
its imports from there were valued at 
57,525,217 florins.’°s 


1848-1849 (Berlin, 1830-31), I, 7; SLOKAR, p. 123; 
A. TEBELDI (pseudonym of Ignaz Beidtel), Die 
Geldangelegenheiten Osterreichs (Leipzig, 1847), p. 
142. 


102 Cf, ZENKER, Pp. 61. 

103 T.S., 1846, Part II, Table 4, p. 88. 

104 Tbid., 1841, Table 41, Sec. VII. 

105 Tbid., Table 42; 1847, Part II, Table s, p. 39. 














Foreign trade was seriously con- 
strained by the prohibitive-protective 
tariff system that was in effect. Com- 
plete prohibition, or the imposition of 
prohibitive tariffs on the importation of 
many wares, and the prohibition or high 
taxing of the export of certain domestic 
products, notably raw materials, mili- 
tated against any significant develop- 
ment of this branch of commerce.'” 

The population of the Monarchy grew 
steadily during the years of the Vormadrz. 
Between 1818, the first year for which 
there are official census statistics, and 
1846, the date of the last census taken in 
the Vormdrz, the size of the population 
had risen by 25.6 per cent. The rate of 


TABLE 4 
POPULATION INCREASE 1818-46 
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1818. 29,813,586 
eS oe ere ‘| 34,781,172 | 16.7 
1846.........-..-| 37,443,033 | ES 
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increase, however, declined sharply in the 
latter half of the period as compared with 
the first half, as shown by Table 4. 

The rate of increase of the twelve larg- 
est cities of the Monarchy in 1818 out- 
stripped that of the Monarchy as a 
whole. Between 1818 and 1846 the pop- 
ulation of these cities rose by 53.9 per 
cent. Their rate of increase was remark- 
ably steady, being 23.8 per cent between 
1818 and 1831 and 24.3 per cent between 
1831 and 1846." 


106 Muhlenberg to Forsyth, Vienna, Feb. 15, 1839, 
Diplomatic dispatches; Schwarz to Forsyth, Vienna, 
Mar. 15, 1839, Consular correspondence. 


107 C, yon CzoERNIG (ed.), Statistisches Handbuch- 
lein fiir die ésterreichische M onarchie (Vienna, 1861), 


I, 35. 
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It has already been noted that the 
years between 1815 and 1848 were only a 
time of beginning in the development of 
transportation and industry. The trans- 
formation in these branches of the Aus- 
trian economy was far from thorough- 
going. But it was in these years that new 
techniques and organization of produc- 
tion were introduced, took firm root, and 
began to grow. The key to these economic 
changes was the development of the 
means of communication during the 
Vormarz. The extension and improve- 
ment of the road system and the estab- 
lishment of railroad and steamboat lines 
opened new markets and offered new op- 
portunities to Austrian entrepreneurs. 
Capital was increasingly invested in pro- 
ductive enterprises with a resulting large 
increase in output. This was especially 
notable in the textile industries and in 
paper-manufacturing. Heavy industry 
lagged, though this, too, showed note- 
worthy increase in production during the 
Vormdrz. Accompanying this industrial 
development was the appearance of an 
urban, industrial working class, including 
many women and children, which lived 
apparently on the margin of subsistence. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


108 Population of the twelve largest cities, 1818, 
1831, 1846:* 

















| 1818 1831 | 1846 

Vienna 240,000 320,236 | 407,980 
Milan 129,037 130,399 | 156,326 
Venice | 109,779 102,404 | 127,925 
Prague 79,606 | 102,416 | 115,436 
Ofen-Pest (Budapest) 60,847 04,477 140,500 
Verona 47,913 §2,215 §2,208 
Padua 42,450 50,001 | 54,105 
Lemberg 2 41,493 54,938 70,970 
Trieste 36,000 43,802 55,310 
Gratz 30,000 38,043 51,349 
Debreczin | 27,563 46,983 55,100 
Bruun 21,267 35,948 | 45,189 

Total 865,601 | 1,072,042 | 1,332,488 





* Figures for 1818 from J. M. von LrecHTENsTERN, Voll- 
Umriss der Statistik des ésterreichischen Kaiserstaais mit Riick- 
sicht auf dessen neuesten Zustinde (Bruun, 1820), pp. 198-99. 
Figures for 1831 and 1846 from 7.S., 1831, Table 2; 1848, 
Part I, Table 2, pp. 5-16. 
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A GUIDE TO SOURCE MATERIAL ON THE EMIGRES OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION’ 


DONALD GREER 


ucH has been written about the 
emigration from France during 

the Revolution. The economic, 

political, and intellectual consequences 
of the movement, the vicissitudes and 
the intrigues of the émigrés abroad, their 
military ventures and their odysseys, 
have been well studied.” Yet it is one of 
the strangest paradoxes of modern his- 
toriography that we still know very little 
about the basic factual patterns of the 


1 The research work in France upon which this 
article is based was made possible by a grant-in-aid 
from the Social Science Research Council. 


2 The older works are well known. Among themore 
recent are the following: Emmanuel VINGTRINIER, 
La contre-révolution, premiére période, 1789-1791 
(2 vols.; Paris, 1924-25); Emile GaBory, L’Angle- 
terre et la Vendée (2 vols.; Paris, 1930); Fernand 
BALDENSPERGER, Le mouvement des idées dans I’ émi- 
gration francaise, 1789-1815 (2 vols.; Paris, 1924); 
Pierre de VAISSIERE, 4 Coblence ou les émigrés francais 
dans les pays rhenans de 1789 & 1792 (Paris, 1924); 
Wilhelm Wir, Die Emigranten der Franzésischen 
Revolution im biyerischen und frankischen Kreis 
(Munich, 1938); Frances S. Curips, French refugee 
life in the United States, 1790-1800 (Baltimore, 
1940); Thomas Clarke Woon, Emigrés in the wilder- 
ness (New York, 1941); Georges DOUBLET, a series 
of articles (“‘Marins et magistrats provencaux émi- 
grés a Nice lors de la Révolution,” ‘‘Emigrés pro- 
vencaux a Nice, 1789-1792,” etc.) in Mémoires de 
V’Institut Historique de Provence, Vols. I (1924)—V 
(1928), and in Nice historique, Vols. XX XI (1928)— 
XXXII (1929); Tobie de Rarmy, L’émigration fran- 
caise dans le canton de Fribourg, 1789-1798 (Fri- 
bourg, 1935); and Ferdinand Courtoy, “Les émi- 
grés francais dans le Namurois, 1789-1794,” Annales 
du Cercle Archéologique de Namur, LX (1923), 245-88. 
For other items see R. BARET, “‘Bibliographie cri- 
tique sur les relations du gouvernement britannique 
avec les émigrés et les royalistes de l’Ouest,”’ Pro- 
vince du Maine, XV (1935), 177-86. 
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emigration. Neither its volume, nor its 
geographic incidence, nor its social tex- 
ture has been determined except for a 
few departments, or districts, treated in 
scholarly local monographs.’ And, what 


3 These studies vary considerably in quality. The 
best of them are critical editions of the local lists. 
Among them are the following: Jean Dusots, Liste 
des émigrés, des prétres déportés et des condamnés pour 
cause révolutionnaire du département de la Meuse 
(Bar-le-Duc, 1911)—the model for many of the later 
studies; André Garn, Liste des émigrés, déportés et 
condamnés pour cause révolutionnaire du départe- 
ment de la Moselle (2 vols.; Metz, 1925-32)—a work 
of exhaustive research; Paul Montartot, ‘Les 
émigrés de Sadéne-et-Loire,” Mémorzres de la Société 
Eduenne, Vols. XLI (1913)—XLVI (1931), passim 
—based on the dossiers in the Archives Nationales, 
F7 5021-6327; does not include the deported clergy 
and is marred by a parti pris for the dubious evi- 
dence of nonemigration accepted by Thermidorian 
and Directorial authorities; Louis Honoré, ‘“‘L’émi- 
gration dans le Var, 1789-1825,” Bulletin de la Société 
d@’ Etudes Scientifiques et Archéologiques de Draguig- 
nan, XXXIV (1923), 5-781—rich in details; Félix 
SCHAEDELIN, L’émigration révolutionnaire du Haut- 
Rhin (Colmar, 1937)—very good; Marc BOULOISEAU, 
Liste des émigrés, déportés et condamnés pour cause 
révolutionnaire dans le district de Rouen (Paris, 1937) 
—meticulous and exhaustive; Victor Forot, Les 
émigrés corréziens avec la nomenclature et la valeur de 
leurs biens séquestrés (Paris, 1922)—an acceptable re- 
construction of the local emigration; Francois DEs- 
cosTEs, Les émigrés en Savoie, d Aoste et dans le pays 
de Vaud, 1790-1800 (Chambéry, 1903)—in addition 
to lists of émigrés who left Savoy, gives lists of French 
and Savoyard émigrés at Lausanne during the Revo- 
lution; L. GAututeEr, Les émigrés dela Haute-Saéne 
(Gray, 1913)—based on petitions for cancellation in 
the Archives Nationales, and therefore incomplete. 
There are also a number of uncritical reproductions 
of the local lists (e.g., H. de La VALLIERE, ‘‘Notes 
sur les émigrés de Loir-et-Cher, et liste des émigrés,”’ 
Revue de Loir-et-Cher, XII [1899], 100-110), but these 
should be used only w th great caution. 
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is worse, the dearth of factual informa- 
tion has prolonged the life of certain 
myths—for example, that the emigra- 
tion was essentially a forced flight of 
nobles and clergy. 

One need not go far afield to discover 
the reason for these gaps in our knowl- 
edge. The facts were unavailable or diffi- 
cult of access. They were contained 
principally in the lists of émigrés com- 
piled by the revolutionary authorities. 
These lists are of two sorts—local (com- 
munal, district, and departmental) and 
national. The latter, the famous “Liste 
générale des émigrés de toute la Ré- 
publique” (and its several supplements), 
of which numerous copies are extant, is 
virtually useless. Replete with errors, 
omissions, duplications, spurious names, 
and garbled designations of all sorts, it 
has stood discredited almost from the 
day of its publication. Of the local lists, 
those prepared by departmental admin- 
istrations are, generally speaking, the 
best. Some of them, it is true, bristle 
with errors, and few of them are com- 
pletely accurate records; but, unlike the 
“Liste générale ... ,"° most of them are 
susceptible to correction or completion 
by means of other source material—the 
lists of relatives of émigrés, of canceled 
and amnestied émigrés, and especially 
the dossiers individuels of the exiles— 
usually to be found in the departmental 
archives. In any event, it is primarily 
upon these lists that any general study 
of the vital patterns of the emigration 
must rest. 

Now each of the Archives départemen- 
tales of France should contain at least one 
manuscript and one printed copy of the 
departmental lists. Could one use “‘does”’ 
as a synonym for ‘‘should”’ in the fore- 
going sentence, all would be well. But 
by 1939 the emigration records had suf- 
fered considerable loss and destruction. 
A vivid example of the process of decay 


DONALD GREER 


is the comprehensive, detailed list for the 
department of the Bouches-du-Rhone, a 
thick, unbound volume so devoured by 
mold that its pages crumble at the touch 
of the hand.* With extreme care and the 
aid of a magnifying glass to vivify the 
faded print one could still use the greater 
part of this list at Marseille, but else- 
where the losses seemed irrevocable. Jn 
some departments the manuscripts had 
survived though the printed lists had dis- 
appeared, or vice versa; in others the 
manuscript and the printed copies of the 
principal list, or of one or more of the 
supplements, which carry the record 
down to 1799, had vanished; and some 
departmental archives were totally bar- 
ren. 

Moreover, the classification in the 
Série Q of the documents pertaining to 
the emigration had hardly begun in 
1914; and though progress was made 
during the twenty-five years between the 
two wars, in 1939 répertoires for the 
Série Q had been published in only about 
twenty departments.’ In a number of 
others manuscript répertoires existed; in 
others the documents were in process of 
classification; and in still others no at- 
tempt had been made to classify them. 
Consequently, at least some of the lists 
probably lay buried in dusty chaos. 

Fortunately, however, for the student 
of the emigration, it was the practice of 
the local administrations of the revolu- 
tionary period to circulate printed copies 
of their lists for the information of other 
departments, and hence certain depart- 
mental archives contain collections of 
“foreign” lists. For example, the Ar- 
chives Départementales des Pyrénées- 
Orientales, at Perpignan, contain, among 


4Archives Départementales des Bouches-du- 
Rhone, Q 37. 


5 On the classification of Série Q see C. BLocn, Le 
classement de la Série Q (domaines) des archives dé 
partementales, Paris, [1916]. 
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a score of lists foreign to the depart- 
ment, the principal list for the Vaucluse,° 
two copies of the essential list for the 
Seine (Paris),’ and the important first 
supplement for the Hautes-Pyrénées,* 
copies of none of which exist in the ar- 
chives of the departments of their origin. 
In the same category are the third sup- 
plement for Calvados,’ the fifth supple- 
ment for the Sarthe,"® and a late supple- 
ment for the Pas-de-Calais,"’ which, to- 
gether with several other ‘‘foreign lists,”’ 
may be found in the Archives Départe- 
mentales de la Yonne, at Auxerre. 

But easily the most important of these 
collections, undiscovered until the sum- 
mer of 1939, is that in the Archives Dé- 
partementales de la Gironde, at Bor- 
deaux. It comprises well over one hun- 
dred printed lists pertaining to fifty-one 
different departments. Of these lists, 
twenty-five at least, and perhaps more, 
were not to be found in the archives of 
the localities of their origin. Among 
them are the much sought principal list 
for the Vendée,” the chief list for the 
Deux-Sévres,"’ and the first important 


6 “Liste générale des émigrés du département de 
Vaucluse,”’ 4 prairial an II. AD Pyrénées-Orien- 
tales, Q 730. 


7“Liste par ordre alphabétique des émigrés du 
département de Paris,” an II. AD Pyrénées-Orien- 
tales, Q 730. 


8“‘Premier supplément 4 la liste générale des 
émigrés des Hautes-Pyrénées,” 13 vendémiaire an 
II. AD Pyrénées-Orientales, Q 730. 


9 “‘Troisiéme liste supplémentaire des émigrés de 
Calvados,” 7 fructidor an VI. AD Yonne, Q 612. 


0 “Cinquiéme liste supplétive des émigrés du 
département de la Sarthe,” 19 floréal an VII. AD 
Yonne, Q 612. 

1t‘Tiste supplétive des émigrés [du Pas-de-Ca- 
lais],”” 24 brumaire an VIII. AD Yonne, Q 612. 

12 “Tiste générale des émigrés qui possédent des 


biens dans |’étendue du département de la Vendée 
...,” 1 fructidor an II. AD Gironde, Q 1478. 


13 “TListe générale des émigrés du département 
des Deux-Sévres,’”’ 8 ventése an II. AD Gironde, 


Q 1475. 


list for the Haut-Rhin, a copy of which 
M. Félix Schaedelin had chanced upon 
in a secondhand bookstore of Stras- 
bourg.*4 

So much for the situation in 1939. But 
if the Bordeaux collection was indispen- 
sable then for a comprehensive social 
study of the emigration, its value has 
been enormously enhanced by the prob- 
able loss or destruction of lists which ex- 
isted in other archives before the present 
war. To suggest only four specific cases 
—it would be almost miraculous if the 
emigration records were now completely 
intact in severely bombed Laon (Aisne), 
in virtually razed Beauvais (Oise), or in 
Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin) or Colmar (Haut- 
Rhin), where no doubt hasty attempts 
were made to move the archives. But 
the Bordeaux collection contains frag- 
mentary material on the Aisne and the 
Oise, extensive lists for the Bas-Rhin, 
and all the important lists issued by the 
Haut-Rhin. For the rest, there is no 
need of emphasizing the point, for no one 
is likely to believe that the great tragedy 
of France will leave all the records of the 
past undisturbed in the cool quietude of 
their archives. 

The Bordeaux collection, and a few 
others of less importance—provided, of 
course, that they survive the war un- 
damaged—will fill some of the old and 
the new gaps in the source material on 
the emigration. No répertoire of the 
Série Q in the Archives of the Gironde 
has been published, but by courtesy of 
M. Loirette, the departmental archivist, 
the writer arranged and catalogued the 
lists of émigrés in July 1939. A répertoire 
of this material is now presented in the 
hope that it may sometime serve schol- 
ars returning to their works of erudition 
in a peaceful world. 

14 “Liste générale des émigrés du département du 


Haut-Rhin ... ,” 27 aoat 1793. AD Gironde, Q 1476. 
F. SCHAEDELIN, Pp. 10, n. I. 
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DONALD GREER 


REPERTOIRE OF THE LISTS OF EMIGRES IN THE ARCHIVES 
DEPARTEMENTALES OF THE GIRONDE (BORDEAUX) 


Department 


Aisne 


Allier 


Bouches-du- 
Rhone 


Calvados 


Cantal 
Cher 


Creuse 


Dordogne 


Doubs 


Eure 


Finistére 


Forets 
(Luxembourg) 


Gard 


Garonne, 
Haute- 


Title, Date, and Archive Series Number 
“Deuxiéme [troisitme, quatriéme, etc. ... huitiéme] liste supplétive des 
émigrés du département de |’Aisne,”’ an II—an IX. Q 1475. Also AD 
Aisne, Q 294-314. 
“Deuxiéme liste supplétive des émigrés ... de |’Allier,” s.d. Q 1475. 


“Relevé général des émigrés et prévenus d’émigration ... des Bouches-du- 
Rhone,” 15 nivése an II. Q 1475. No copy in AD Bouches-du-Rhéne. 


“Liste des prévenus d’émigration ... de Calvados,”’ 15 ventdse an II. 
Q 1475. No copy in AD Calvados. 

“Premier supplément a la liste des émigrés ... de Calvados,” 15 ventése 
an VI. Q 1475. No copy in AD Calvados. 

“Deuxiéme liste supplémentaire des émigrés ... de Calvados,” 23 ventése 
an VI. Q 1475. No copy in AD Calvados. 


“Liste générale des émigrés ... du Cantal,” 5 octobre 1793. Q 1475. No 
copy in AD Cantal. 


“Liste générale des émigrés ... du Cher,” 3 aoa 1793. Q 1475. Also AD 
Pyrénées-Orientales, Q 730, and AD Cher, Q 399. 


“Arrété du Directoire du département de la Creuse contenant la liste 
générale des émigrés du département,” 22 juillet 1793. Q 1475. No copy 
in AD Creuse. 


“Liste supplétive des émigrés de la Dordogne,” 30 fructidor an IT. Q 1475. 
Also AD Dordogne, Q 43. 

“Liste générale des émigrés ... du Doubs,” 30 octobre 1793. Q 1475. Also 
AD Doubs. Reproduced by Jules Sauzay, Histoire de la persécution révo- 
lutionnaire dans le département du Doubs de 1789 & 1801 (10 vols.; Besan- 
gon, 1867-73), V, 655-63. 

“‘Cinquiéme supplément a la liste des émigrés ... de |’Eure,”’ 11 frimaire 
an VII. Q 1475. Also AD Eure, Q 12. 

“Liste générale des émigrés ci-devant domiciliés ou ayant des biens dans 
le département du Finistére,” 28 fructidor an II. Q 1475. Also AD Fin- 
istére, Q unclassified. 

“Premier supplément 4 la liste des émigrés ... des Forets,”’ 19 ventése an 
VI. Q 1475. Perhaps the only surviving copy. 

“‘Deuxiéme supplément 4 la liste des émigrés ... des Forets,”’ 16 germinal 
an VI. Q 1475. Perhaps the only surviving copy. 

“Troisiéme [quatriéme, septiéme, huitiéme, etc. ... douziéme] liste sup- 
plétive des émigrés ... du Gard,” an II—an VII. Q 1475. Also probably 
AD Gard. See Francois Rouviére, L’aliénation des biens nationaux dans 
le Gard (Nimes, 1900), pp. 655-744, and by the same author, Histoire de 
la Révolution francaise dans le Gard (4 vols.; Nimes, 1887-89), II, 504-23; 
III, 445-64. 

“Premier supplément 4 la liste des émigrés et des prétres déportés ou 
reclus [de la Haute-Garonne],”’ 24 messidor an II. Q 1476. Also AD 
Haute-Garonne, Q 109. 
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Department Title, Date, and Archive Series Number 


“Deuxiéme [troisitme, quatriéme] liste des citoyens absens [sic] [de la 
Haute-Garonne],” 13 thermidor an V, 6 nivdése, 21 germinal an VI. 
Q 1476. Also AD Haute-Garonne, Q 109. 


Gers “Troisiéme supplément 4 la liste des émigrés ... du Gers,”’ 14 nivése an 
VI. Q 1475. Also AD Gers, Q 336. 
Gironde “Département du Bec-d’Ambés [Gironde]. Relevé général des émigrés 


portés sur les listes arrétées par le Directoire du département du 6 juin 
1792 jusqu’au 29 floréal an II,” 17 fructidor an II. Q 1473. Also AD 
Haute-Sadne, 1 Q 12. 
“Supplément au relevé général des émigrés [de la Gironde] ... ,” 4 frimaire 
an III. Q 1479. 

Hérault ‘“Supplément aux listes des émigrés, déportés ou reclus ... de |’Hérault,” 
an II. Q 1476. Also in AD Hérault, Q unclassified. 
“Second [troisiéme, quatriéme, etc. ... septiéme, dixiéme, douziéme] sup- 
plément aux listes des émigrés de |’Hérault,” 7 floréal, 3 thermidor, 12 
fructidor, 29 fructidor an II, 19 vendémiaire, 13 frimaire an III, 11 
pluvidse an V, 8 messidor an VI. Q 1476. Except for a copy of the 
“Second supplément,” none of these lists in AD Hérault. 


Indre “Liste supplétive des émigrés ... del’Indre,” 2 floréal an II. Q 1476. Also 
AD Indre, Q 553. 

Indre-et-Loire  ‘‘Seconde liste supplétive des émigrés ... de l’Indre-et-Loire, 23 floréal 
an II. Q 1476. Also AD Indre-et-Loire, Q unclassified. 

Jura “Liste des émigrés ... du Jura dressée par la commission administrative 


séante a Déle,” 29 pluvidése an II. Q 1476. Also AD Jura, Q unclassified. 


Liamone (Corse) ‘‘Département de Liamone. Liste des individus qui ont émigré en suivant 
les anglais lors de leur évacuation de la Corse ... ,”” 10 messidor an V. 
Q 1477. 
“Premier supplément a la liste des émigrés ... de Liamone,’ 
miaire an VI. Q 1477. 


Loire, Haute- “Etat général des biens des émigrés situés dans l’étendue du département 
de la Haute-Loire ... ,” 15 octobre 1793. Q 1476. Also probably AD 
Haute-Loire. 
“Relevé général des émigrés ou prévenus d’émigration portés sur la pre- 
miére liste arrétée par le département de la Haute-Loire le 15 octobre 
1793,” 9 thermidor an II. Q 1476. Also AD Haute-Loire. Reproduced in 
Annales de la Société d’ Agriculture, Sciences, Arts et Commerce du Puy, 
XXXV (1889-97), 239-58. Cf. Maxime Riourot, La Révolution de 1789 
dans le Velay (Le Puy, 1904), pp. 282 ff. 


’ 


20 vendé- 


Lot ‘“‘Quatriéme supplément a la liste des émigrés ... du Lot,” 27 vendémiaire 
an VII. Q 1477. Also AD Lot, Qt. 

Lozére “Liste supplétive des émigrés ... de la Lozére,” s.d. Q 1477. No copy in 
AD Lozére. 

Manche “Liste générale des noms des prévenus d’émigration qui ont des biens 


dans ce département {La Manche],” 29 frimaire an II. Q 1477. Also AD 
Manche, Q unclassified. 

Marne “Liste générale des émigrés et prévenus d’émigration, déportés, reclus et 
condamnés ... de la Marne,” 27 prairial an II. Q 1477. Also AD Marne, 














Department 


Mayenne 


Meuse 


Meuse-Inférieure 
(Maestricht, 
etc.) 


Mont-Blanc 
(Savoie) 
Mont-Terrible 


(Porrentruy) 
Morbihan 


Moselle 


Néthes, Deux- 
(Anvers, etc.) 


Oise 


Puy-de-Déme 


Pyrénées, 
Hautes- 


Pyrénées- 
Orientales 
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Title, Date, and Archive Series Number 


L unclassified. (The Marne is one of the few departments where the lists 
of émigrés still are classified in the Série L.) 

“Liste des citoyens étrangers qui, possessionnés dans |’étendue du dé- 
partement de la Marne, ont discontinué, ou n’ont pas produit leurs cer- 
tificats de résidence ... ,” 30 ventése an II. Q 1477. Apparently no copy 
in AD Marne. 


“Liste générale ... des émigrés, prétres et autres ecclésiastiques déportés, 
reclus ou condamnés a la mort ... de la Mayenne,” 18 floréal an II. Q 
1477. Also AD Mayenne, Q 103. 

“Liste supplétive des émigrés ... de la Mayenne,” 12 ventdse an IV. 
Q 1477. MS original in AD Mayenne, Q 106. 


“Huitiéme supplément 4 la liste des émigrés ... de la Meuse,”’ 13 prairial 
an II. Q 1477. Also AD Meuse. See Jean Dusots, Liste des émigrés ... 
de la Meuse (Bar-le-Duc, 1911), passim. 


“Supplément a la liste des émigrés de la Meuse-Inférieure,” s.d. Q 1477. 
Perhaps the only surviving copy. 


“Supplément 4a la liste des émigrés ... du Mont-Blanc,” 11 pluvidse an 
VI. Q 1477. Edited by Frangois Drescostes, Les émigrés en Savoie ... 
(Chambéry, 1903), pp. 166-69. 

“Liste générale des émigrés ...du Mont-Terrible,” 21 ventdse an II. 
Q 1477. Perhaps the only surviving copy. 

“Relevé général des émigrés qui ont des biens dans le département du 
Morbihan,” 27 septembre 1793. Q 1477. Also Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Lb* 3337, and AD Morbihan, Q 569. 

“Liste supplétive des émigrés ... du Morbihan,” 7 germinal an IJ; and 
“Liste supplétive ... ,” 7 prairial an II. Q 1477. Also AD Morbihan, 
Q 570. 

“Dix-septiéme supplément 4 la liste des émigrés ... de la Moselle,” s.d. 
(1477. Also AD Moselle. See André Gain, Liste des émigrés ... de la 
Moselle (2 vols.; Metz, 1925-32), passim. 

‘Liste des personnes prévenues d’émigration du département des Deux- 
Néthes aux termes de la loi du 25 brumaire an III ... ,” 19 fructidor an 
IV. Q 1477. Perhaps the only surviving copy. 

“Second supplément 4 la liste générale des émigrés ... [de |’Oise],” 3 
fructidor an II; and “Sixiéme supplément ... ,” 5 pluvidse an VII. 
Q 1477. Also AD Oise, Q unclassified. 

“Liste supplétive des émigrés ... du Puy-de-Déme,” s.d., Q 1477. Appar- 
ently no copy in AD Puy-de-Déme. 

“Relevé général des émigrés portés sur les listes arrétées par le Directoire 
du département des Hautes-Pyrénées jusqu’au 16 brumaire an II,” 16 
brumaire an IT. Q 1476. No copy in AD Hautes-Pyrénées. 

“Deuxiéme [troisisme, quatriéme] supplément 4 la liste des émigrés ... 
des Pyrénées-Orientales,” 9 prairial, 23 thermidor, 4 fructidor an II. 
Q 1477. Also AD Pyrénées-Orientales, Q 734. 

“Liste des émigrés ... des Pyrénées-Orientales connus pendant le mois de 
vendémiaire an III,” 23 brumaire an III; “Liste des émigrés ... connus 














Department 


Rhin, Bas- 


Rhin, Haut- 


Sadne, Haute- 


Sadne-et-Loire 
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Title, Date, and Archive Series Number 


pendant le mois de brumaire an III,” 15 frimaire an III. Q 1477. Also 
AD Pyrénées-Orientales, Q 734. 

“Liste des individus émigrés ou prévenus d’émigration ... des Pyrénées- 
Orientales ... ,” 1 floréal an IV. Q 1477. Also AD Pyrénées-Orientales, 
Q 734. 

“Liste supplétive des émigrés du district de Barr,”’ 19 vendémiaire, an II; 
“Liste supplétive des émigrés ... de Barr,” 25 ventése an II. Q 1475. 
Also AD Pyrénées-Orientales, Q 730, and AD Bas-Rhin, Q unclassified. 
‘‘Liste supplétive des émigrés du district de Haguenau,” 19 vendémiaire 
an II; “Liste supplétive des émigrés ... de Haguenau,” 4 messidor an II. 
Q 1475. Also AD Pyrénées-Orientales, Q 730, and AD Bas-Rhin, Q un- 
classified. 

“Liste des émigrés du district de Neu-Sarwerden [Saarwerden],”’ 26 ven- 
tdse an IT. Q 1475. Also AD Pyrénées-Orientales, Q 730, and AD Bas- 
Rhin, Q unclassified. 

“Liste supplétive des émigrés du district de Strasbourg,” 19 vendémiaire 
an II; “Liste supplétive des émigrés ... de Strasbourg,” 5 thermidor an 
II. Q 1475. Also AD Pyrénées-Orientales, Q 730, and AD Bas-Rhin, Q 
unclassified. 

“Liste supplétive des émigrés du district de Wissembourg,”’ 19 vendémi- 
aire an II. Q 1475. Also AD Pyrénées-Orientales, Q 730, and AD Bas- 
Rhin, Q unclassified. 

“Liste générale des émigrés ... du Haut-Rhin ... ,” 27 aofit 1793. Q 1476. 
No copy in AD Haut-Rhin. Cf. Félix SCHAEDELIN, L’émigration révolu- 
tionnaire du Haut-Rhin, premiére partie (Colmar, 1937), passim, espe- 
cially p. 10, n. I. 

‘“‘Deuxiéme [troisitme] supplément 4 la liste générale des émigrés ... du 
Haut-Rhin,” 29 prairial an II, 24 germinal an V. Q 1476. Also AD Haut- 
Rhin, Q unclassified. 

“Liste générale des émigrés qui ont des propriétés dans le département 
de la Haute-Sadne,” 29 vendémiaire an II. Q 1476. Also AD Pyrénées- 
Orientales, Q 730, and AD Haute-Sadne, Q unclassified. 

“Premier (second, troisiéme, quatriéme] supplément 8 la liste générale des 
émigrés ... de la Haute-Sadne,” 15 floréal, 25 messidor an II, 15 brumaire 
an III, 18 messidor an VI. Q 1476. Also AD Haute-Saéne, Q unclassi- 
fied, and, except for the ‘“Quatriéme supplément ... ,” AD Pyrénées- 
Orientales, Q 730. Cf. L. Gauruter, Les émigrés de la Haute-Saéne 
(Gray, 1913), passim. 

“Liste générale des émigrés ... de Sadne-et-Loire,” g frimaire an II. 
Q 1477. Also AD Pyrénées-Orientales, Q 730, and probably AD Saéne- 
et-Loire, Q unclassified. 

“Premiére (seconde, quatriéme, cinquiéme] liste supplétive des émigrés 
... de Sadne-et-Loire,” 6 pluvidse 27 pluvidse, 22 prairial, 4 fructidor an 
II. Q 1477. Also probably AD Saéne-et-Loire, Q unclassified. Cf. Paul 
Monvar.ot, “Les émigrés de Sadéne-et-Loire,” Mémoires de la Société 
Eduenne, XLI (1913)—XLVI (1931), passim. 


Sambre-et-Meuse ‘Liste supplémentaire des émigrés ... de Sambre-et-Meuse,” s.d. Q 1478. 


(Namur, Di- 
nant, etc.) 


Perhaps the only surviving copy. 
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Department 
Sarthe 


Seine (Paris) 
Sévres, Deux- 
Tarn 


Vaucluse 


Vendée 


Vienne 


Yonne 
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Title, Date, and Archive Series Number 


“Liste générale des noms des émigrés de ce département [La Sarthe] avec 
indication des districts du dernier domicile connu, et des districts de la 
situation des biens de chaque émigré,” 28 ventése an II. Q 1478. Also 
AD Sarthe, Q 218/15. 

“Supplément formant la cent cinquiéme partie de la liste des émigrés de 
la Seine,” s.d. Q 1478. No copy in AD Seine. 

“Liste générale des émigrés ... des Deux-Sévres,” 8 ventése an II. Q 1475. 
No copy in AD Deux-Sévres. 

“Département du Tarn. Deuxiéme liste des individus absens [sic] pré- 
venus d’émigration,” 26 pluvidse an II. Q 1478. Also AD Tarn, Q 451. 
“Liste générale des émigrés ... de Vaucluse,” 4 prairial an II. Q 1478. 
Also AD Pyrénées-Orientales, Q 730, and Bibliothéque de Carpentras 
(Vaucluse), No. 1933, fol. 46. No copy in AD Vaucluse. 

“Liste générale des émigrés qui possédent des biens dans |’étendue du 
département de la Vendée ... ,” 1 fructidor, an II. Q 1478. Also Bibli- 
othéque de Nantes, No. 2518. No copy in AD Vendée. 

“Liste supplétive des émigrés ...de la Vienne,” 19 frimaire an VII. 
Q 1478. Also probably AD Vienne. 

“Sixiéme [?| supplément a la liste des émigrés ... de l’Yonne,”’ 19 pluvidse 
an VII. Q 1478. Also AD Yonne, Q 608. 
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ing as well as economy, in line with wartime necessities. The actual 

saving is substantial, and the editors are of the opinion that scholar- 
ship will be better served by using all available money for the publication 
of research instead of for such typographical luxuries as wide margins 
and “‘white space.’ The 96 pages of this issue contain as much reading 
matter as was provided in 144 pages of the old format. 

Academic, and especially scientific, journals which formerly had world- 
wide support face a serious struggle for existence with the discontinuance 
of many foreign subscriptions. Indeed, it is to be expected that some 
learned journals will be among the casualties of war. In order to avoid 
this danger and to maintain our editorial standard for quantity as well 
as for quality of publication, we adopt this economical format, believing 
that you will also find it more readable. 


Tite issue introduces a double-column page, designed for easier read- 

















REVIEW ARTICLE 


THE ROOSEVELT FOREIGN POLICY, 1937-1940" 


LOUIS MARTIN SEARS 


HE third-term president of the United States, 

innovator in so many matters, is not least 
an innovator in his appeal to the historian. 
When the New Deal was not yet six months old, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, sensing the revolutionary pat- 
tern of the incoming administration, asserted 
that the interpretation which history would 
place upon Mr. Roosevelt would be colored by 
the outcome of the Roosevelt projects. Success- 
ful revolution, establishing a durable future on 
the socialist base, would give Mr. Roosevelt a 
place with the immortals; failure and reversion 
to a competitive capitalism would reduce the 
president to the stature of a renegade. Mr. 
Wells accompanied these assumptions with gen- 
eralizations upon the possibly ephemeral char- 
acter of nineteenth-century scientific and objec- 
tive history and intimated that no guarantees 
could assure that the historian of the future 
would enjoy intellectual freedom. The historian 
in a totalitarian world would suffer the same re- 
straints as those now shackling German scholar- 
ship, historical or otherwise, with the result that 
historical verdicts would be determined by the 
dictators of a future day. 

Whether or not Mr. Roosevelt ever saw this 
article of Wells’, his appreciation of his own his- 
torical importance is realistic. And his deter- 
mination is patent to obtain the good will of 
contemporary historians, who are the obvious 
pioneers in his own biographical and historical 
interpretation. Here his establishment of the 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, New York, is 
a major contribution. For not even Washing- 
ton, whose papers fill more than four hundred 
bound volumes, provides the historian with a 
comparable collection. Nothing heretofore en- 


* The public papers and addresses of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt: with a special introduction and explanatory 
notes by President Roosevelt. Compiled by Samvuet I. 
ROSENMAN. 1937 volume, The constitution prevails; 
1938 volume, The continuing struggle for liberalism; 
1939 volume, War—and neutrality; 1940 volume, 
War—and aid to democracies. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1941. $30. 
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visaged by an American public character or by 
his countrymen equals the president’s unique 
conception of the Hyde Park Library as the 
safe deposit for every conceivable item of 
Rooseveltiana. 

The same may be said on a less ambitious 
scale of the volumes under review—the second 
series—in which, with a minuteness wholly for- 
eign to the simplicity of a day when Richard- 
son’s Messages of the presidents reproduced offi- 
cial documents in their barest form, Mr. Roose- 
velt draws aside the veil from a multitude of 
press conferences—‘‘off the record” at the time 
but summarized here with the effect of intimate 
revelation, including banter, repartee, and the 
personal atmosphere of the moment, first names 
and all. These press conferences, so unique a 
feature of the published documents, are a reve- 
lation of the president’s personality. The cor- 
respondents are invariably respectful, the presi- 
dent usually amiable with the amiability of the 
grand seigneur; sometimes, on the contrary, 
snappy with a sarcasm which his hearers, clever 
enough in their own right, are not in a position 
to combat. For the president, charming when 
he is not crossed, is aggressively conscious of 
his dominant position and is as remote as a mon- 
arch from the undue familiarity of courtiers. 

Our present concern is with those papers 
which possess a diplomatic import, although 
here the line is sometimes blurred. Neverthe- 
less, a central theme remains the progress from 
awareness of a growing peril to participation in 
defense of freedom. The keynote of this policy 
was set forth at the Victory Dinner on March 4, 
1937. Proclaiming his ambition to turn over to 
his successor in 1941 “‘a Nation intact, a Nation 
at peace,” the president expressly disavowed 
any wish “to leave it to my successor in the 
condition in which Buchanan left it to Lin- 
coln.” The historical allusion suggested that 
the times were more ill-omened than at any 
time in eighty years. A second basic note was 
struck soon afterward in felicitations to the 
Christian Science Monitor upon its devotion “‘to 
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the enlargement of understanding between the 
English-speaking peoples.”’ A program thus was 
shaping. The dangers of the times were recog- 
nized; the stabilizing formula was to be Anglo- 
American co-operation, eventually expanding to 
a united effort in the solution of problems of 
common concern. 

American diplomacy in 1937 confronted a 
major issue in Spain, become, in virtue of its 
tragic civil war, the proving ground for German 
and Italian forces and, to some extent, for Rus- 
sian. For America and Great Britain, Spain 
served chiefly as an object lesson in appease- 
ment. So, on May 1 President Roosevelt issued 
a proclamation of neutrality—first of a series 
that was to multiply in 1939 and 1940, when the 
burning timbers of the Spanish conflagration had 
ignited most of Europe. The president empha- 
sized that the export of munitions would en- 
danger peace. 

South America had been an object of neigh- 
borly solicitude since 1933. With war clouds 
gathering, this solicitude increased. At a press 
conference on May 18 the President expressed 
an intention of sending, in two or three days, 
the Buenos Aires treaties to the senate. The 
reference was to one of the most constructive 
of the New Deal’s foreign policies—its deter- 
mination to erase, as far as possible, the mis- 
trust which so unhappily characterized inter- 
American relations from Benjamin Harrison to 
Theodore Roosevelt.? 

Miscellaneous expressions of the president in 
the late spring and summer of 1937 discussed 
helium as a valuable instrument for the good- 
neighbor policy; denounced chemical warfare 
without reservation; approved an international 
agreement on sugar; united with the prime min- 
ister of Belgium in a statement concerning a 
trade conference; congratulated the Dominion 
of Canada on the seventieth anniversary of 
Canadian federation; and conveyed a radio mes- 
sage upon dedication of the American monu- 
ment at Montfaugon, France. Some of these 
communications were required by protocol. 
Perhaps a more spontaneous expression of the 
president’s current thinking was his observa- 
tion to the director of the Institute of Public 
Affairs at Charlottesville, Virginia, that “‘it 
must be evident beyond a shadow of doubt that 


2 One of the newsmen present asked the president 
to define the meaning of his expression “Buenos 
Aires treaties.” Roosevelt replied: ‘The treaties re- 
sulting from the Buenos Aires Conference in De- 
cember.” 


an accentuation of this unsettled [international] 
condition will bring disaster and human suffer- 
ing beyond the mind of man to grasp.” 

Of equal gravity was America’s reaction to 
the growing menace of Japan’s “incident” in 
China. In lighter vein, the president remarked 
on August 3 that “if everything is all quiet on 
the Far Eastern Front and on Capitol Hill, I 
am leaving on Friday [for Hyde Park].” A 
month later the Neutrality Act was considered 
for application as between Japan and China— 
with the temporary conclusion that govern- 
ment-owned vessels might transport arms to 
neither power, that others might do so at their 
own risk, and that decision on the more formal 
aspects of neutrality was to be subject to change 
on a twenty-four-hour basis. 

Such was the general situation—civil war in 
Spain, the bloodiest of wars in China, all the 
world simmering or boiling toward explosion— 
when on October 5, at the dedication of a bridge 
on the Chicago Outer Drive, the president de- 
livered one of the most momentous speeches of 
his career, known for its threat to international 
disturbers of the peace as the Quarantine 
Speech. Describing the evil plight of the world 
and warning of the perils—yes, the impossibil- 
ity—of isolation, the president found that, even 
while lawlessness was spreading, 90 per cent of 
mankind loved peace and would find the means 
to render this effective. The key sentence read 
as follows: ‘“‘When an epidemic of physical dis- 
ease starts to spread, the community approves 
and joins in a quarantine of the patients in order 
to protect the health of the community against 
the spread of the disease.” 

Here was the advance call of his countrymen 
to war; yet opponents of the president find even 
in the Quarantine Speech a classical example of 
his reluctance to face an issue practically. Clair- 
voyant in his vision of a warlike destiny for the 
nation, the president in this very speech con- 
gratulated his countrymen that they were 
spending less, proportionately, than other na- 
tions on the implements of war. At his press 
conference on the following day he even denied 
the need for overhauling the Neutrality Act. 
The president had, nevertheless, taken a major 
forward step. His countrymen would be years 
in overtaking him. The statesman had gone as 
far as the politician dared. Meanwhile, the 
“Panay” incident was close at hand, December 
1937—a dangerous threat to peace. 

While the “Panay” incident was fresh in pub- 
lic thinking, agitation was stirred for a consti- 
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tutional amendment to require a popular ref- 
erendum before declaring war—a revolutionary 
change from representative to pure democracy. 
The proposal found enough support in congress 
to require some notice by the president, who de- 
clared on January 6, 1938 that “such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution as that proposed would 
cripple any President in his conduct of our for- 
eign relations, and it would encourage other na- 
tions to believe that they could violate Ameri- 
can rights with impunity.” It is a commentary 
on political intelligence in a democracy that so 
simple a truth should need reiteration, and to 
congressmen at that. 

With the situation deteriorating in the Far 
East the president appealed for Red Cross aid 
for civilians in China, recommended increased 
armaments for defense, and discussed a hypo- 
thetical attack upon the Philippines. On other 
fronts in these early months of 1938 the presi- 
dent sought help for refugees from Germany, 
advocated a debt settlement on advances for 
Hungarian relief, and analyzed elaborately his 
reactions to the revolution in Spain. Also, with 
an eye toward hemispheric solidarity he urged 
a settlement of the bitter controversy between 
Paraguay and Bolivia respecting title to the 
Gran Chaco. 

It is interesting to find Mr. Roosevelt mo- 
mentarily quoting Senator Borah with approval: 

As he and I both agreed, the object of neutrality 
is to prevent the United States from doing two 
things: first, from becoming involved in a foreign 
war. The second is, in the event of a foreign war, to 
put the United States in a position where it won’t 
help one side or hurt the other side. In other words, 
where we will be fair to both sides in the conflict. 


Just what did the author of the Quarantine 
Speech mean by that? Was he playing politics? 

A reaction was natural enough from the 
Quarantine Speech. If that was in advance of 
his countrymen, the president was busily get- 
ting back into step if his San Francisco speech 
of July 14, 1938 was representative of his actual 
sentiment in these days of mounting peril. 
“Money spent on armaments,” he remarked 
sententiously, ‘does not create permanent in- 
come-producing wealth, and about the only sat- 
isfaction we can take out of the present world 
situation is that the proportion of our national 
income that we spend on armaments is only a 
quarter or a third of the proportion that most 
other great nations of the world are spending at 
this time.” 

If thus the politician spoke at San Francisco, 


a month later, at an address before Queen’s Uni- 
versity, in Ontario, the statesman had recovered 
his stride. The people, too, might supposedly 
be growing more familiar with world perils and 
responsibilities and riper for another lesson in 
the facts of life. At all events, the president once 
more plunged: “The Dominion of Canada,” he 
remarked, “‘is part of the sisterhood of the Brit- 
ish Empire. I give to you assurance that the 
people of the United States will not stand idly 
by if domination of Canadian soil is threatened 
by any other Empire.” 

It is likely that the American people would 
have endorsed this pledge even in one of those 
referenda upon which pacifists both in and out 
of congress so unconstitutionally relied. Cer- 
tainly with war drawing obviously nearer, the 
president was warranted in requesting the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to bring to date its sur- 
vey for mobilization in event of war. 

The Czech crisis, solved momentarily in the 
appeasement at Munich, came to a head in 
September 1938. It precipitated a correspond- 
ence between the president of the United States 
and the heads of state involved, chiefly Adolf 
Hitler. Warning of the threat to the peace of 
Europe and invoking the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
the president emphasized the importance of con- 
tinuing negotiations: “Once they are broken off 
reason is banished and force asserts itself. And 
force produces no solution for the good of hu- 
manity.” In reply, Hitler complained of the 
world’s perfidious treatment of Germany in 1918 
and blamed the Czechs for the existing Sudeten 
crisis. The president rejoined that “the con- 
science and the impelling desire of the people of 
my country demand that the voice of their gov- 
ernment be raised again and yet again to avert 
and avoid war.’ A protest of this sort was 
chiefly for the record. It was part of the litera- 
ture of a pre-war situation—a pious expression 
of what ought to be but is not. 

From these successive crises the president 
drew a lesson for the congressional polls of No- 
vember 1938. “In other lands across the water,” 
he declared, ‘the flares of militarism and con- 
quest, terrorism and intolerance, have vividly 
revealed to Americans for the first time since 
the Revolution how precious and extraordinary 
it is to be allowed this free choice of free leaders 
for free men.” 

Fresh persecutions having broken out in 
Germany, the president moralized on the indig- 
nation certain to be felt by all Americans at 
such reports. At the same time he rejoiced 
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that friendships in the western hemisphere were 
crystallizing. ‘There is to-day,’”’ he boasted— 
and the credit was largely his own—‘“a conti- 
nental solidarity among the twenty-one repub- 
lics and Canada, which is more definite, more 
unanimous than ever before in the last one hun- 
dred and twenty years, since the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics have been struggling for their in- 
dependence.” 

The critical months in 1938 were September 
and November. The year closed in a modest lull 
in which pronouncements were relatively rou- 
tine. The president disclaimed intent to build 
a two-ocean navy; he planned to extend, per- 
haps indefinitely, the visas of refugees; he con- 
certed aid for sufferers in Spain; and on Christ- 
mas Eve, the last Christmas Eve before the Ger- 
mans marched on Poland, he proclaimed at the 
lighting of the nation’s tree the old glad message 
with a fervor that savored of dramatic irony: 
“And so the pledge I have so often given to my 
own countrymen I renew before all the world on 
this glad Christmas Eve, that I shall do what- 
ever lies within my own power to hasten the day 
foretold by Isaiah when men ‘shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares.’”’ Such phrases fitted 
the conventions, but they must have sounded 
hollow to the speaker. 

An introduction by the president accompanies 
each of the four volumes. Summarizing thus 
for 1939, he defined a search for peace as the 
keystone of his policy; he described mounting 
armaments and rising tariffs as twin causes of 
war; he desired a peace conference “‘with every- 
body’s guns ‘parked outside’ ”’; and he defended 
his Warm Springs pronouncement, “‘I’ll be back 
in the fall if we do not have war,” as realism, 
not jingoism. He condemned congress for re- 
fusal to repeal the arms embargo and himself 
for ever having given it approval. In this stub- 
born attitude of congress he found Republicans 
to be wrong almost to a man, whereas only one- 
fourth of the Democrats were thus misled; and 
he aimed a vigorous and timely blow at Senator 
Borah for his ridiculous statement that accord- 
ing to his “private information,”’ there would 
be no war in 1939. He believed that the adjourn- 
ment of congress without action on the arms 
embargo hastened the advent of war. 

Continuing, the president reaffirmed his ad- 
herence to the cash-and-carry principle, the ex- 
clusion of United States ships from war zones, 
and the refusal of credits to the warring na- 
tions. He noted with satisfaction the people’s 
awakening to the fact that war was becoming 


“more and more a part of their business and 
concern.” And he saw in the blitzkrieg tactics 
now employed in Europe the threat ‘‘of poten- 
tial armed attack as soon as the Axis powers 
come within striking distance.’’ He concluded 
in a clarion key: 


With clear realization, however, of the grave dan- 
ger to the United States, to the western hemisphere, 
and to civilization itself, our people have resolutely 
determined to arm themselves to the teeth, and, at 
the same time, to help to the limit those nations 
which are still resisting the aggressors and which still 
stand between us and a Nazi attack. To that end, 
the people of the United States, clearly thinking 
their way through, have dedicated themselves— 
with all their resources, their industry and their 
man-power. 


These reflections were dated July 10, 1941. 
They represent perspective. Contemporary 
documents reflect the more immediate atmos- 
phere. Thus the annual message of January 4, 
1939 took an advanced stand. Americans were 
summoned to the defense “‘of religion, of democ- 
racy and of good faith among the nations.” 
They were reminded that legislation for neutral- 
ity sometimes backfires, aiding the aggressor 
and injuring the victim. But if war impends, let 
there be no mistake among conservatives. War 
will not interrupt New Deal reforms. Here was 
a combination of foreign and domestic policy 
more likely to lead to a third term than to gen- 
uine national unity. Revolution must go on, 
whatever dangers threatened. 

The budget message which followed called 
for additional appropriations, but followed the 
Chicago-San Francisco model of moderation. 
A pattern thus emerges: Take advanced ground 
in diplomacy but do not alarm the populace 
unduly by any program which could point too 
obviously toward war; the people must be con- 
ditioned first. A modest twenty-seven millions 
was sought for the Panama Canal. But, more 
significantly, “the young men of this Nation 
should not be compelled to take the field with 
antiquated weapons.”’ 

Less formally, at a press conference on Feb- 
ruary 3, the president urged that defense meas- 
ures in 1939 should not influence the political 
campaign of 1940. Also, he advanced a four- 
point program: avoidance of entangling alli- 
ances; maintenance of world trade for every- 
body; a sympathetic approach to reduction or 
limitation of armaments; and maintenance of in- 
dependence—political, economic, and social— 
among the nations of the world. Asked by a 
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newsman whether he had declared the Rhine to 
be the frontier of democracy versus fascism, the 
president denied it categorically. 

To select characteristic items of the Roose- 
velt diplomacy on the eve of war in 1939, one 
may note that in February he reaffirmed the 
good-neighbor policy as “the corner stone of 
our foreign relations.”” In March he requested 
a supplementary appropriation of $69,738,279, 
warned his countrymen not to sacrifice religious 
freedom to the tactics of the Levite, and de- 
nounced (the subject would not down) popular 
referenda upon war. Through Undersecretary 
of State Sumner Welles he protested the rape of 
Czechoslovakia. Speaking for himself, he em- 
phasized trade agreements as an integral part 
of foreign policy, and on March 31 he predicted 
that war would follow fresh aggression by Ger- 
many. On April 14 he appealed directly for 
peace for Finland and Iran, reminding the dic- 
tators that heads of state are “‘literally respon- 
sible for the fate of humanity in coming years.” 
In May he sought improved co-operation with 
Nicaragua. In June he reaffirmed his country’s 
interest in refugees and welcomed King George 
VI to Washington. In July he proclaimed his 
concurrence with Secretary Hull upon revised 
legislation for neutrality and castigated the sen- 
ate for its adjournment without action. Addi- 
tional locks for Panama were recommended in 
August, just prior to the invasion of Poland. 
To avert this disaster, feverish efforts were con- 
secrated. These failing, the president was con- 
cerned to avert air bombings. A hasty conden- 
sation of this sort gives no idea of the staccato 
tempo of diplomacy amid successive crises. 

War having begun, the president’s thinking 
may be followed by the calendar. He still 
thought, on September 1, that America could 
keep out, and on the 3rd he promised every 
effort that “there will be no blackout of peace 
in the United States.’’ On the sth he proclaimed 
neutrality and prohibited the export to bellig- 
erents of arms and munitions. He declared a 
national emergency as of the 18th, and on the 
21st reiterated his desire for a repeal of the em- 
bargo provisions of the neutrality law. The 29th 
he designated as a day of prayer for peace. 
Russian barbarities in Finland he protested on 
December 1. Manufacturers were urged to sell 
no airplanes for use in civilian bombing. Affec- 
tion for Finland found also practical expression. 
The diplomatic year concluded on December 22 
with a reminder to Americans in all grades of 
the foreign service that they were “active and 


responsible participants in world affairs at a 
turning point of history.” 

In his introductory survey for 1940 the pres- 
ident asserted justly that his administration had 
rebuilt the navy from a previously neglected 
state, and he reminded the country that certain 
leading isolationists not only had voted but 
propagandized against these defensive meas- 
ures. Continuing the year in summary, he re- 
peated that on May 16, with the German jug- 
gernaut rolling over prostrate nations, he had 
called for fifty thousand planes and for dollars 
by the billion. Declaring that his opponents 
numbered all the “‘bundists” and fascists and, 
prior to war between Russia and Germany, the 
subversive communists, he held democracy to 
be in serious jeopardy. Only our complete sur- 
render could insure peace with Hitler. Amid 
these dangers American policy represents a 
selfish determination to preserve ourselves and 
our children from the Nazi tyranny. 

Reverting to the documents, one is reminded 
that in February the American Youth Congress 
meeting in Washington got out of hand. A 
band of radicals, led by radicals by no means 
young, the Congress looked to Moscow for its 
guidance and refused to condemn atrocities in 
Finland. The president was moved to some 
plain speaking: “The Soviet Union, as every- 
body who has the courage to face the facts 
knows, is run by a dictatorship as absolute as 
any other dictatorship in the world.” 

The purchase of strategic raw materials to 
the amount of fifteen millions was advocated 
early in 1940 as a means to independent action. 
Of more strictly diplomatic import was the 
presence at the Vatican of Mr. Myron Taylor 
as the president’s personal envoy—an arrange- 
ment necessarily informal in view of various 
prejudices. Similar precautions indicated that 
any support for the League of Nations at even 
this late date must be humanitarian and non- 
political. 

The Nazi invasion of Denmark and Norway 
evoked a presidential protest and a proclama- 
tion of neutrality. On May 1o the president 
radioed to the Eighth Pan-American Scientific 
Congress his faith that the Americas would 
stand united in defense of their common science, 
culture, freedom, and civilization. Neutrality 
was proclaimed next day as between Germany 
and Belgium, Luxemburg, and the Nether- 
lands. Condolences were extended to the King 
of the Belgians over the unhappy fate of his 
nation. 
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The subject of a two-ocean navy was 
broached at a press conference on May 14. The 
president rejected this as insufficient. The fleet, 
he said, must be in readiness for all eventuali- 
ties. Two other searching questions followed: 
“Q. Isn’t it conceivable we may have to split 
the fleet if something happened out in the 
Netherlands Indies and then—The president: 
I am afraid that is a leading question.” And 
again, with reference to the departure of Amer- 
icans from Italy: “Q. That does not indicate 
we are expecting Italy to get in? The presi- 
dent: No.” On May 16, with all the world as 
known now tottering, the president requested 
added funds for national defense. 

Coincidentally with his proclamation of neu- 
trality as between Italy and the United Na- 
tions, the president excoriated Mussolini in an 
address at Charlottesville, Virginia. ‘‘On this 
tenth day of June, 1940, the hand that held the 
dagger has struck it into the back of its neigh- 
bor.” In these hours of humiliation for France 
the president assured Frenchmen of his sym- 
pathy and at the same time strove to bolster 
their morale by promises of aid, subject to their 
continuing in their own defense and subject also 
to the constitutional limitation which gave to 
congress alone the power to declare war. That 
body was entreated, meanwhile, for appropria- 
tions to relieve distress in devastated areas. 

For home defense the president approved on 
June 29 an alien registration act as likely to be 
of special service to honorable aliens. And 
again—domestic in its implications, but for- 
eign, too—on July 19 he included in his accept- 
ance of the nomination for a third term an en- 
thusiastic endorsement of his own foreign pol- 
icy. Likely to be of greater appeal to the non- 
partisan was the comparison injected into a 
dedication of the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, showing America in 1940 to be 
nearer Europe than the two sides of the Smokies 
were to each other in frontier days: “The ar- 
row, the tomahawk, and the scalping knife have 
been replaced by the airplane, the bomb, the 
tank, and the machine gun. Their threat is as 
close to us today as was the threat to the fron- 
tiersman when hostile Indians were lurking on 
the other side of the gap.”” An enemy even near- 
er home is “the mean and petty spirit that 
mocks at ideals, sneers at sacrifice and pretends 
that the American people can live by bread 
alone.” The frontier spirit only can overcome 
this meanness. 

Clever, this, and sound. It strikes a note far 


beyond any struck by that other Roosevelt who 
wrote The winning of the West. 

On September 3, 1940 the press conference, 
meeting on the president’s private train, was 
informed, as of a fait accompli, of the acquisition 
of defense bases from Newfoundland to Jamai- 
ca, described bashfully, but probably accurate- 
ly, as the greatest acquisition since the Louisi- 
ana Purchase of 1803. This earlier purchase, for 
that matter, owed much to Chancellor Robert 
R. Livingston, the great-grandfather of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt—whose purchase offered, 
indeed, various legal precedents for the present 
exchange of destroyers for the naval bases. All 
this must have been in the interests of peace, for 
it was only eight days later that the president 
made his famous “I hate war” address to the 
Teamsters’ Union. The election campaign had 
fully begun. 

As autumn and the campaign progressed, the 
president proclaimed, on Columbus Day, a pro- 
gram of total defense. At Madison Square Gar- 
den he attacked the Republican leadership and 
press for their steadfast opposition, from 1933 
to date, to his warnings of the approaching 
storm. At Boston on the 3oth he boasted that 
Americans were still free and intent upon re- 
maining so. At Brooklyn on November 1 he 
proclaimed a twofold goal: “I am fighting to 
keep this Nation prosperous and at peace. I am 
fighting to keep foreign conceptions of Govern- 
ment out of our own United States.”’ Next day, 
speaking informally at Buffalo, he hoped to con- 
tinue his record of eight years of peace. 

The election past, neutrality was proclaimed 
as between Italy and Greece, a statement was 
published concerning financial aid to China, and 
omission of the dollar sign from all lease-lend 
was recommended. The year closed with the 
warning: “Never before since Jamestown and 
Plymouth Rock has our American civilization 
been in such danger as now.” Plain talk this, to 
a pretty ignorant people! 

From this brief summary of the president’s 
diplomatic activities in the momentous years 
covered by the present volumes, we may ven- 
ture upon certain general conclusions. First, the 
president was keenly alert to the problems of 
foreign policy. Events in Europe had, for him, 
their due significance. He was far in advance 
of his countrymen in sensing the menace to their 
entire way of life exemplified by Adolf Hitler. 
Also, on the positive side of his diplomacy, he 
recognized more keenly than any other presi- 
dent since Wilson (although neither Coolidge 
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nor Hoover was indifferent to the issue) the im- 
portance of a good-will policy as a means to 
hemispheric solidarity. As events are now un- 
folding, this link between the European and the 
South American policy becomes increasingly sig- 
nificant. 

If Europe and Latin America were thus 
properly in focus, the same was scarcely true of 
Asia. The president was not insensitive, it is 
true, to the atrocities perpetrated by Japan in 
China. He was compelled to deal with a specific 
outrage in the case of the “Panay.” Neverthe- 
less, a policy of conciliation toward Japan, tra- 
ditional since the San Francisco school dispute 
—traditional in a broader sense, perhaps, since 
Commodore Perry’s mission, and violated, if at 
all, only in the immigration act of 1924—was 
not allowed to lapse. The president who in 1933 
could reverse an American policy toward Russia 
in effect for fifteen years was not prepared to re- 
verse a Japanese policy far more deeply rooted. 

Thus, while there were cheers for China, 
there were scrap iron and high-octane gas for 
her invaders—an uneven balance, it would 
seem, which may require long years of future 
penance if we are ever to redeem ourselves in 
Chinese opinion. And it requires no greater vi- 
sion than that of a United Nations’ victory in 
the present war to foresee a future China—a 
near future at that—as the new giant in Asia, 


the new giant in the world. When, as, and if 
this vision becomes reality, sound relations be- 
tween America and China will be seen as abso- 
lutely vital to both nations—vital not only from 
December 1941 and thereafter but vital from 
1937 through the ensuing years of China’s hell. 
By this test the Roosevelt diplomacy scarcely 
measures up. It remains to be seen whether 
eager aid to an ally can obliterate the memories 
of meager aid to a friend. 

This observation is not intended as unduly 
critical of Mr. Roosevelt. He did render some 
direct assistance to China; and he went as far, 
we may suppose, as public opinion would sup- 
port him, for America in 1940 was scarcely more 
willing than America in 1931 to wage war on 
behalf of China. And he has stated since, what 
events have confirmed, that continued exports 
to Japan were indispensable to peace. Their 
stoppage in 1941 promptly precipitated war. 

If one may pass tentative judgment upon 
events so recent, the Roosevelt diplomacy is 
brilliant. Its execution is unquestionably ham- 
pered, however, by the president’s reluctance to 
delegate authority and by his refusal, as shown 
conclusively in the preface to the volume for 
1937, to call a halt to domestic revolution in the 
face of approaching war. For his major role in 
history he has chosen that of revolutionist. 
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A history of historical writing. By JAMES WEST- 
FALL THOMPSON with the collaboration of 
BERNARD J. Hot. 2 vols. Vol. I, From the 
earliest times tothe end of the seventeenth century. 
Vol. II, The eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. 
Pp. 6764-674. $14.00. 


These posthumous volumes are a welcome 
addition to the growing literature in this field, 
which has begun to assume ever larger propor- 
tions within recent years, owing to what appears 
to be an increasing interest in this aspect of 
history. Historiographical studies, however, 
were comparatively rare until the early decades 
of the present century. This perhaps was to be 
expected, as it was not until the nineteenth cen- 
tury that history really came into its own, as 
these two volumes so ably testify. Significant 
work in this field had to come, if at all, from the 
pen of the seasoned historian as the result of 
years of saturation in his subject and a catholic- 
ity of interest extending far beyond the limits 
set by any narrow field of specialization. Pro- 
fessor Thompson’s long career as a teacher and 
writer, though spent in the study of the middle 
ages, took him, many years ago, into the larger 
field of historiography. He took over the sub- 
ject at the University of Chicago from Professor 
J. F. Jameson when the latter left the univer- 
sity in 1905. His work in the medieval period 
apparently served him well in providing a natu- 
ral point of departure for excursions into Ro- 
man and Christian historiography and also in 
pointing the way toward a consideration of 
those changes in historical writing which came 
with the thirteenth and succeeding centuries, 
ushering in modern times. The two volumes 
bear witness throughout to a familiarity not 
only with his field of specialization and those 
periods immediately related thereto, but also 
with the period marked by the rise and fruition 
of modern historical scholarship. 

The author—with the assistance of his for- 
mer research associate, Bernard J. Holm—has 
set himself an ambitious task, one that, as he 
himself declares, has hitherto not been attempt- 
ed in any language, namely, to present a survey 
of historical writing from antiquity to the out- 
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break of the war of 1914. ‘“‘No living historian 
is included, and of set intention no American 
writer has been mentioned.” In his treatment 
Mr. Thompson sought to fit each author into 
the general background of his age, assigning him 
his place in the development of the contempo- 
rary historiography. He seemed to have had in 
mind not so much the problem of tracing the 
evolution of our present concepts of history as 
of following history down through the centuries 
as an important branch—“‘long neglected’’—of 
world literature. He was not content with char- 
acterizing the labors of the leaders in the field, 
the main “arches,” as he terms them, in this 
“bridge of Clio” connecting the past with the 
present; but he passes in review all those whose 
literary remains throw any light at all upon the 
period under consideration. His comment in 
one place is: “His [the historian named] value 
is his lack of value.’’ He then proceeds to note 
to how low a state historical writing had sunk 
in the period under scrutiny. He is really re- 
viewing the literary sources for the history of 
the past and so includes in the Greek period 
such forms of literature as oratory, biography, 
and philosophy. In these he sees the reflection 
of the times in which they were written and 
makes the reader conscious of the close relation 
existing between the various branches of litera- 
ture as they reflect culture. This effort at a 
quantitative, as well as a qualitative, appraisal 
is no mere catalogue of names. Each of the 
writers mentioned is a personality, and all the 
available information about him that would ap- 
pear to have any bearing on his work is meticu- 
lously assembled and set forth in its relation 
both to the times and to his literary output. 
The justification for such a broad conception of 
his task may be found in the statement: ‘“‘West- 
ern society has always been historically minded 
and possesses a mass of literary evidence on its 
past which differs in quality and quantity from 
that of any culture known” (I, vii). 

Nowhere does Mr. Thompson attempt to de- 
fine history as he conceived it, beyond insisting 
that history involves interpretation and has or 
should have a functional mission. This matter 
of definition he leaves to the various writers 
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whose work he describes, often quoting their 
own words. In Volume I he follows historical 
writing, thus broadly conceived, through to the 
seventeenth century, during which time, as he 
points out, history was predominantly litera- 
ture. In Volume II he traces the rise of modern 
historical scholarship and describes in some de- 
tail the fruits thereof in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

Although he has a high regard for Greek 
genius (“The primary force came from the 
Greek genius’), less than a quarter of the space 
in Volume I is devoted to ancient historiog- 
raphy, including the effects of Augustine’s City 
of God. Half of the first volume is given over to 
the historiography of the medieval period. This 
may seem to some a disproportionate amount 
of space. Throughout the two volumes the au- 
thor is inclined either to follow the traditional 
periods of history or to deal with his subject by 
countries rather than attempting any periodiza- 
tion of his own based on the nature of the his- 
torical output or the forces at work. In this re- 
spect he differs from Eduard Fueter. Although 
Volume I has much to commend it, especially 
in setting forth in greater clarity than has hith- 
erto been the case the developments in the long 
period from 300 to 1300, the second volume will 
hold the greater interest for many readers. 
Books VI and VII of Volume II, with their chap- 
ter divisions, are the clearest, most logical, and 
most satisfying accounts of the immediate back- 
ground of nineteenth-century historiography 
yet written, not excepting Gooch or Fueter. 

Mr. Thompson expressed the hope (I, viii) 
that these volumes will encourage the establish- 
ment of more formal academic courses on his- 
tory and historians. The two volumes are so 
well organized and the bibliographical appara- 
tus is so ample that this hope should be realized 
in addition to placing those conducting existing 
courses under a deep sense of obligation to the 
author. 

DANIEL C. KNOWLTON 


New York University 


Democracy and military power. By SILAS BENT 
McKinLEy. With an introduction by 
CHARLES A. BEARD. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. New York: Vanguard Press, 1941. Pp. 
350. $3.00. 

The thesis of this book is that democracy 
rests ultimately upon the military power which 
the masses can muster to defend their lives and 


enforce their rights. Since mass armies mean in- 
fantry, the author contends that it is upon this 
branch of the military that democracy must de- 
pend. As he puts it: “If democracy is to be es- 
tablished, it must rest not only upon a dominant 
infantry, but upon a dominant citizen infan- 
try” (p. 34). And, more specifically: “Democ- 
racy can flourish when one of two conditions 
prevails—when every man is a soldier, which 
means universal military service, or when no 
man is a soldier, which means the absence of a 
standing army. Neither is possible except when 
infantry of a type which does not require long 
and complicated training or expensive equip- 
ment is the essential arm of the service” (p. 
257). This interesting theory was first put for- 
ward by Mr. McKinley in 1934, within a year 
after Hitler came to power. Charles A. Beard 
wrote a long introduction to this edition in 
which he indicated that our founders and early 
national leaders fully recognized the crucial 
problem of power and how and by whom it must 
be controlled if democracy is to persist. These 
statesmen understood that there has always 
been a close correlation between the form of 
civil government and the nature and operation 
of the military. In 1941—but prior to Pearl 
Harbor—this book was reissued with two addi- 
tional chapters which attempt to show how the 
present war demonstrates the author’s argu- 
ment in actual combat. The opening chapter, 
“Democracy and infantry,” presents the prin- 
cipal thesis; the balance of the book attempts 
to support this position from historical sources. 
The author indicates the rise of the solid pha- 
lanx of demos, the hoplite, in Greece, which 
drove out the aristocrats and stemmed the tide 
of the Persian invaders; the gradual emergence 
of the republican citizen army of Rome, which 
made possible the unification of Italy and laid 
the foundations of Roman greatness; the role 
of citizen infantry in the rise of modern democ- 
racies, first in tiny Switzerland and then later 
in Britain, the American colonies, and France. 
The reverse of these trends is shown, he con- 
tends, in the periodic decline of the importance 
of the infantry of the common man and the rise 
of the professional soldier, and especially with 
the appearance of the cavalry or other military 
arm which can be controlled and operated by a 
dictatorial élite. Thus the hoplites gave way to 
to the peltasts and the Macedonian profession- 
als. Republican Rome became Imperial Rome 
when the citizen army disappeared and the le- 
gions of the mercenaries took over. The long 
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feudal age was one of class domination and the 
power of the knight on horseback. Even though 
at times—especially in the Crusades—the 
massed infantry of the commoners played a 
part, the latter was never so organized at that 
time as to unseat the feudal horseman. Finally, 
the author makes much of the contemporary 
scene, when dictators have arisen, he holds, 
chiefly, if not entirely, because the airplane and 
the tank have been able to subdue the infantry. 
So, too, he makes much of the trend—as he saw 
it in 1934—toward the development of a small, 
highly specialized professionalarmy which would 
further serve to replace mass infantry. 

Like most particularistic theses, this one, 
though of considerable merit, proves too much. 
First of all, the author makes no mention of the 
place of ideological factors in history. In the 
second place, he completely ignores the place of 
economic and technological changes, especi- 
ally those which have produced what Karl 
Mannheim aptly calls ‘“‘mass society.” The 
difficulties of the McKinley argument be- 
come most evident in the treatment of our own 
time. So far as we can now tell, mass society 
provides a base for either dictatorship or democ- 
racy, depending on a variety of factors. Aside 
from the place which skill, initiative, and gen- 
eral enlightenment may have in stimulating de- 
mocracy, it must be noted that the role of the 
expert and technician in our day is not ipso facto 
linked to the rise of exploitative dictators of the 
political order. Moreover, with reference to the 
military, even admitting an aristocracy realiz- 
able from tanks and airplanes, it seems to me 
that, as long as it takes ten men on the ground 
to keep one in the air and as long as numberless 
skills must be used to keep tanks operable, the 
men on the ground may still be able to organize 
to put a checkrein on the would-be superiority 
of the actual operators of tank or plane. Such 
modern technicians are not mere armor-bearers 
to the winged knights of road or sky. Finally, 
the present war has, at least to this point, shown 
that infantry is still basic; and, as this branch 
becomes increasingly mechanized and equipped 
with greater fire power, it may in time be able 
to offer significant defense against force from 
air or tank. Finally, the Calvinistic, wave-of- 
the-future tone of this book that there is a 
causal relationship between the tank and air- 
plane and the rise of despotism is inconsistent 
with the author’s closing appeals for a defense 
of democracy. If the airplane and the tank can 
subdue the mass infantry, according to McKin- 
ley, is there any point in putting up a defense? 


Actually, of course, events do not go this 
way. Not only does inventive genius continu- 
ously modify the relative importance of various 
arms of military service, but there is no indica- 
tion that we are headed for a small professional 
army of the sort which the author imagined or 
that infantry will disappear. Moreover, the mil- 
itary is only one phase of our modern culture. 
No one doubts that the distribution of power 
and its moral use are basic matters. But it seems 
to me that in industrialized mass society a rea- 
sonable provision for economic security of the 
workers, an institutional provision for a demo- 
cratic control of the military, some international 
order based on new concepts of sovereignty, the 
maintenance of a fluid class system based on in- 
dividual merit and personal competition, and 
the avoidance of such ideologies as are bound up 
in racialism and the divine-right-to-rule theory 
will go a long way in counteracting certain 
drifts toward dictatorship. The proper counter- 
actant to militarism and a fixed class control is 
a democratic civilianism in which the sources 
and functions of power lie in the morally re- 
sponsible citizenry. Such citizenry must not, 
of course—and here McKinley is correct—re- 
linquish its ultimate control of the forms of 
force upon which every stable society and its 
culture must rest. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 
Queens College 


The journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes: from the 
first recess of the Long Parliament to the with- 
drawal of King Charles from London. Edited 
by WILtson HaveLock Coates. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 
459. $6.00. 


What may be regarded as Volume I of 
D’Ewes’s Journal was edited by Professor Wal- 
lace Notestein (New Haven, 1923). The pres- 
ent work represents Volume III; but, so far, 
there is no Volume II—a serious lacuna in the 
record of the famous Long Parliament. The 
Yale University Press has placed scholars of 
English constitutional history under a heavy 
debt by publishing these two works, which 
must be expensive and unprofitable; but means 
should be found to continue the series. Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes is the greatest parliamentary 
diarist, and his notes should be made accessible 
in print. 

Professor Coates, in an introduction contain- 
ing a clear explanation of the textual problems 
involved in editing D’Ewes, pays a high tribute 
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to the late S. R. Gardiner’s accuracy, complete- 
ness, and impartiality. He modestly states that 
his own pages contain no surprises and will not 
necessitate alterations of the generally accepted 
version of events. True enough. But a student 
would be silly or lazy who came to the conclu- 
sion that, because important novelties are lack- 
ing, he need not peruse the Journal. In the 
first place, Gardiner did not examine every 
source, for he missed two diaries, kept by Sir 
Thomas Peyton and Sir John Holland, from 
which copious extracts are given. He was not 
omniscient, and he overlooked the embryonic 
stages of such an important item as the famous 
militia ordinance. Then, he was not primarily 
concerned with all questions that were de- 
bated in the commons. A military historian will 
find useful information on the equipment and 
food provided for Charles’s army raised to fight 
the Scots, or to be provided for the regiments 
sent against the Irish rebels. D’Ewes himself 
criticized the way men were pressed for service 
and some of them released for sums ranging 
from five to forty pounds. The difficulties ex- 
perienced at that time are but a foretaste of 
those to be encountered in the Civil War. Mr. 
Coates remarks that few economic questions 
were discussed and that such questions played 
no part in fixing political discussions. All the 
same, there are interesting references to Dutch 
commercial rivalry in the Levant, the low price 
of wool, and the decay of trade. A politico-eco- 
nomic issue came to the front when parliament 
wanted to borrow money from London mer- 
chants, and the citizens made their loan condi- 
tional upon the withdrawal of the protections 
members of both houses enjoyed and extended 
to their servants. Nearly a million pounds was 
said to be owed by members and by courtiers. 

A word of commendation is due the notes. 
At times they almost comprise a guide to the 
sources for a disputed point. The notes on a 
witness, one Lavender, who told a curious and 
circumstantial story about the origin of the 
mobs that beset Westminster and coerced royal- 
ist supporters, and another on signatures to pe- 
titions, are happy examples of Mr. Coates’s 
tireless patience in tracking down evidence. 
Now and again, of course, additional informa- 
tion might have clarified the text—‘‘Black 
Tom” is not identified as Strafford, either in the 
notes or index—but such instances are rare. 
Finally, the present writer confesses that the 
volume enabled him to breathe the heated at- 
mosphere in the commons as he had never 
breathed it before. To read the debate on the 


Grand Remonstrance is a privilege for which no 
secondary account is an adequate substitute. 
To construct from the materials in this volume 
a narrative of events on January 4, when 
Charles I tried to arrest the five members, 
would be a good exercise in historical methods. 


GODFREY DAVIES 
Huntington Library 


France, 1715-1815: a guide to materials in Cleve- 
land. By Joun Harty Stewart, Pu.D., as- 
sistant professor of history, Western Reserve 
University. (“Flora Stone Mather College 
historical studies,” sponsored by the Alum- 
nae Historical Association.) Cleveland: 
Western Reserve University Press, 1942. 
Pp. 522. 


It would be ungracious to treat this bib- 
liography as if it had any pretentions to com- 
pleteness. Professor Stewart knows as well as 
anyone else that a bibliography of only 5,175 
titles (although, of course, they represent sev- 
eral times that number of volumes) could con- 
tain only a small fraction of printed works on 
the eighteenth century in France. What he in- 
tended to do is, nonetheless, praiseworthy and 
gratifying. He tried to catalogue the pertinent 
resources of the three leading bibliothecal insti- 
tutions of Cleveland, Ohio—the Western Re- 
serve University, the Western Reserve Histori- 
cal Society, and the Cleveland Public Library. 
That a middle western city, only third in size in 
that area and sixth in the nation, should have 
such an extraordinary collection for a remote 
period of foreign history is a sign of intellectual 
development for which no one need feel apolo- 
getic, even though there must be at least a 
dozen other places in the United States that 
have better ones. 

Much of the credit for Cleveland’s achieve- 
ment belongs to Professor Henry Eldridge 
Bourne, dean of American students of the 
French Revolution, to whom, altogether fit- 
tingly, this volume is dedicated. Mr. Bourne 
has been connected with Western Reserve Uni- 
versity since 1892. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that (though there are some striking ab- 
sences) the strength of Cleveland’s collections 
should be in works published since 1892. That, 
too, is its weakness. Contemporary periodicals 
are not found here in striking numbers; nor is 
the number of pamphlets remarkable. Yet it is 
quite probable that among the eighteenth-cen- 
tury publications will be found some that will 
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save specialists long trips to areas more inacces- 
sible—particularly at the present time. 

Mr. Stewart has earned the thanks of his col- 
leagues in the field by the pains he has taken to 
make this volume useful. It is skilfully arranged 
in three chronological periods (Old Regime, 
Revolution, Napoleonic era), with subdivisions 
for primary and secondary materials under each 
and with logical subclassifications under each 
of these in turn. Thereby the data can be con- 
sulted either logically or chronologically. In ad- 
dition, there is a thorough index of almost 100 
two-column pages, making the discovery of au- 
thors and subjects an easy matter. Cross-refer- 
ences have been generously given. The book 
thus furnishes a helpful, if incomplete, guide to 
the literature on the French Revolutionary era 
that will be of value to more than Clevelanders. 
Its usefulness would perhaps have been en- 
hanced if Mr. Stewart had gone to the trouble 
of listing the available historical journals that 
were the most likely to publish articles on his 
period and had indicated some of the more im- 
portant articles. He has given the titles of only 
those journals that specialized in the French 
Revolution and Napoleon. 

Louts GOTTSCHALK 
University of Chicago 


The American frontier in Hawaii: the pioneers, 
1789-1843. By HAROLD WHITMAN Brap- 
LEY, associate professor of history, Stanford 
University. Stanford University, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1942. Pp. 488. 
$4.50. 

The Stanford University Press is to be com- 
mended for the books it has been publishing on 
Hawaii. The present one is a worthy addition to 
the list. The author has done a first-rate piece 
of research, and the Press has put it out in a 
fine dress. In reference to bookmaking, there 
are two interesting items to be noted: footnotes 
are in double columns, and there is no bibliogra- 
phy. Inasmuch as the footnotes are very nu- 
merous and complete, the omission of a bibliog- 
raphy is not so important. Wartime conditions 
may soon cause other short cuts in the publica- 
tion of books. There is an index. 

The book is thorough, scholarly, and impar- 
tial. It tells a story that needed to be told be- 
cause much of what has been written about the 
period was ex parte—either promissionary or 
antimissionary. Although the author takes 
neither side, the missionaries emerge with colors 
flying rather handsomely. In a short review it is 


impossible to go into detail. It must suffice to 
say that the conflict between Americans, Brit- 
ish, French, and Russians, between missionaries 
and traders, and between American institutions 
and Polynesian feudalism has been competently 
outlined. The one adverse criticism which may 
be offered is that the title is not tied in with 
the contents. In a general sense it is true that 
Hawaii was an American frontier, but the fact 
that it was must be gathered more from the 
title than from the text. As it stands, the work 
might better have been called ‘““The Americani- 
zation of Hawaii.’’ Several times (one instance 
is ON pp. 332-33) the author is just about to tie 
in his title with the contents but breaks off with- 
out quite doing it. The headings of several 
chapters have a frontier flavor; others do not. 
It would seem that the value of the book might 
have been increased by a little discussion of how 
the Hawaiian frontier differed from the con- 
tinental frontiers. Without saying so, Mr. Brad- 
ley confronts Turner’s disciples with something 
of a new approach. If Hawaii was an American 
frontier (as it undoubtedly was in many re- 
spects) and if the title of the book takes hold, 
we may expect soon to have volumes on the 
American frontier in the various island posses- 
sions of the United States. (Candidates for the 
doctorate please take notice.) It will be interest- 
ing to learn what orthodox frontier historians 
will have to say about the implications in Mr. 
Bradley’s title. 

To say that the title does not quite fit the 
contents is not to say that the book is defective. 
It is not. As a solid contribution which de- 
scribes in interesting fashion how American in- 
stitutions were carried to the islands, it is rec- 
ommended to frontier historians, to writers on 
American imperialism, and to students of Ha- 
waii’s past. The general reader, who, since Pearl 
Harbor, has become interested in Hawaii, will 
find it worthwhile, even if he thinks it is heavy 
going in places. By writing the book the author 
has performed a real service for the historical 
profession. 

WituraM A. Russ, JR. 
Susquehanna University 


European powers and south-east Africa: a study 
of international relations on the south-east 
coast of Africa, 1796-1856. By MABEL V. 
Jackson, Pu.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1942. Pp. 283. $8.40. 


In writing this book Miss Jackson has 
worked with much industry in neglected sources 
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of imperial history. The footnotes and the bib- 
liography reveal an exceptionally thorough 
study of the records of the British colonial of- 
fice, the foreign office, the admiralty, the India 
office, and the Portuguese archives in Lisbon. 
The latter collection is especially useful, since 
the little work done by Portuguese students is 
not readily available and since English studies 
in this field have seldom turned to the Portu- 
guese sources. In consequence, the book con- 
tains much information that is not found else- 
where. For example, it contains the only full 
account known to the reviewer of Captain 
Owen’s proclamation of British sovereignty 
over Delagoa Bay in 1823 and 1824. 

Because Miss Jackson has handled such a 
large mass of letters and dispatches, often on 
trivial matters, she sometimes becomes a victim 
of the temptation to make too much of the 
colorful angers of obscure officials or the spec- 
tacular local incidents which became trifles 
when seen from Downing Street or Lisbon. But 
this is only an occasional fault, for Miss Jackson 
is, in the main, very successful in her effort to 
tell the story of Portuguese East Africa in the 
light of the important economic and strategic 
background of the whole colonial and European 
world of the time. She shows, for example, how 
easily East Africa might have played an impor- 
tant part in the Egyptian campaign of Napole- 
on. It is worth while noting that Miss Jackson 
knows part of East Africa through personal con- 
tact. 

We have long been familiar with the impor- 
tant role which a weak and friendly Portugal 
has played in British imperial policy. In 1704, 
at the time of the Methuen Treaty, the Portu- 
guese empire came to rest under the protective 
lee of England’s sea power. The Dutch empire 
took up somewhat the same position in 1713. 
Even though the Portuguese empire, especially 
in Africa, languished and decayed, it continued 
to perform a valuable function for British im- 
perial policy. The British government could 
control it fairly effectively without having to 
administer it or accept dangerous international 
responsibility for it. In the nineteenth century 
the Portuguese colonies lay (one can hardly say 
“stood”’) in the way of other colonial powers and 
spared Great Britain the need of establishing 
claims to large parts of the African coast. It 
was, after all, Portuguese claims which pre- 
vented France from occupying the mainland on 
the Mozambique Channel and thus greatly en- 
hancing the strategic importance of French 
control of Madagascar. Portuguese colonial 


possession of the east coast also prevented Ger- 
many from establishing a colony close to the 
Boer republics. A German colony on the east 
coast in the same relative position as Angra 
Pequena on the west coast would have had a 
telling effect on South African policy. 

One reads this book with a special modern 
interest because of the place which Madagascar 
and the east coast of Africa once again occupy 
in the strategy of global warfare. The British 
capture of Italian East Africa and of French 
Madagascar reaffirm the lesson already well 
known to the trading Arabs of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, that East African bases are critical for the 
control of the Indian Ocean. Miss Jackson’s 
book throws much new light on this fact. 


C. W. DE KIEWIET 
Cornell University 


Les rivalités franco-anglaises et l’élaboration de 
Vunité italienne, 1789-1849. By STEFAN- 
PascaL Luca. Geneva: Georg & Cie, 1941. 
Pp. 171. 

“Shall we learn liberty from the Gauls, we 
who taught them every noble and lovely thing 
they know?” So wrote the Italian poet Alfieri, 
in a burst of patriotic enthusiasm. In much the 
same spirit Dr. Luca approaches his problem. 
United Italy, he declares, should not be thought 
of as the product of the liberal ideals of the 
French Revolution. Still less may it be credited 
to the inspiration of the temporary unification 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, undertaken solely to 
serve his own ends. Indeed, the period 1789- 
1815, mistakenly considered glorious, he says, is 
actually the cause of later difficulties; and the 
course of Italian unity was delayed, rather than 
accelerated, by foreign influences. 

The “‘liberal,”’ “bourgeois” France of Louis 
Philippe gave no aid to the cause of unification 
in Italy. Absorbed in internal politics and in the 
dynastic ambitions of the king, seeking in the 
field of international relations to counter the 
influence of England and to prevent the domi- 
nance of Russia in the Near East, the July 
Monarchy had no interest in the fate of Italian 
liberalism. Nor, in the bitter crisis of the strug- 
gle of Charles Albert and Lombardy-Venetia 
with Austria, had republican France, confused 
in her own class struggle, any assistance to give. 

As for Great Britain, her policy throughout 
was dominated by her commercial and financial 
interests. If she rejoiced in the fall of Napoleon 
and the end of the menace of his great military 
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conquests and was well pleased at the Congress 
of Vienna to see Sardinia strengthened to serve 
as a buffer state against the revival of French 
military aggression, she also acquiesced in the 
allocation of Lombardy-Venetia to Austria and 
to the preponderant influence of that reaction- 
ary government throughout the peninsula. If 
she would not intervene to put down revolution 
in Naples and Piedmont, she nevertheless did 
not stir to make practical her avowed liberal 
sympathies or to prevent the catastrophe of 
repeated Austrian intervention. Maintenance 
of the status quo and the balance of power rep- 
resented Britain’s principal concerns during this 
period, and to these objectives she was entirely 
faithful. Because of them she, like France, gave 
no aid to Piedmont during the critical period of 
1848-49. 

But, aside from the question of ideological or 
political influence, it is often asserted that the 
industrial revolution, stemming from England 
and affecting Italy both directly from this coun- 
try and indirectly through France, served as the 
catalyst which united the nation. Railroad- 
building, scientific congresses, agricultural as- 
sociations, the revival of the cotton and silk in- 
dustries, and other indications of economic 
progress are cited in support of this view; and 
eminent Italians, among them Cavour, have not 
infrequently adhered to it. M. Luca, however, 
does not. Capitalism, he argues, does not auto- 
matically create political unity. Frequently it 
divides, through the creation of class conflict 
and sectionalism and through the rivalry of spe- 
cial interests; and he believes that this was the 
case in Italy. 

Italian unity, says this author, was brought 
about not by any foreign influence political or 
economic, nor even by any individual Italian 
leaders, but by the genius of Italy herself, by the 
spirit, the understanding, the irresistible de- 
mand, of the mass of the Italian people. “Italia 
fara da se” has been contradicted, critics say, by 
the physical aid received from foreign sources at 
various stages of the Italian struggle. But Italy 
did “do it herself,’ Dr. Luca claims, since Ital- 
ian unity was not a copy from any French or 
English pattern but rather stemmed from the 
Italian people themselves and was attained in 
spite of, not by the help of, France and England, 
since it was hindered by their self-seeking, their 
indifference, or their rivalries. 

M. Luca has written a most clear and ac- 
curate account of the conditions in Europe as a 
whole at the opening of the period of the French 
Revolution, of the course of the Revolution in 


France, of the Consulate, and of the Empire. 
He has followed this with a careful analysis of 
the progress of Italian unification up to the end 
of the revolutionary years of 1848-49, closing 
with the battle of Novara and the abdication of 
Charles Albert. The work gives evidence of a 
painstaking study of a rather wide range of 
sources, with citations discriminatingly chosen, 
and thus makes an interesting—if not wholly 
convincing—addition to the writings already 
available in this important field of history. 


ELIZABETH B. WHITE 
Ursinus College 


La giovinezza di Vittorio Emanuele II (1820- 
1849). By ANTONIO Montt. Milan: Monda- 
dori, 1939. Pp. 522. 


The purpose of this work is to give a full por- 
trait of Victor Emmanuel II in his formative 
years. The author has consulted a great number 
of materials in the Royal Archives, the Royal 
Library, the Vatican Archives, and a few docu- 
ments in the archives of Vienna. There are a 
few misprints and errors. It is ‘Luigi Chiala,”’ 
not “L. Chiesa” (p. 189, n. 1). The name of the 
commander in Genoa in March 1849 was “De 
Asarta,” not ““De Azarda”’ (pp. 291-92). The 
dispatch printed on page 489 is from Jocteau to 
Schwarzenberg, not vice versa. Two letters are 
printed as documenti inediti which have pre- 
viously been published. The letter of Giovanni 
Durando of January 4, 1866 (pp. 232-34) was 
printed by Angelo Brofferio, the man to whom 
it was addressed.! The letter of Schwarzenberg 
to Count Pralormo (pp. 487-88) was printed by 
A. Ponza di San Martino.? 

In addition to describing the period of Victor 
Emmanuel’s childhood and youth, the author 
has included in the last two chapters a discus- 
sion of the king’s accession to the throne and the 
beginnings of his reign. Particularly in these 
chapters the scholarship is in large measure viti- 
ated by a nationalistic tendency. Rather than 
shed light on this period, the author tends to 


* Storia del parlamento subalpino, Il (Milan, 
1866), Document No. 124A, I-lii. 


2“Tl conte di Pralormo e la pace di Milano,” 
Rassegna storica del Risorgimento, VII (1920), Doc- 
ument No. 9, 391. Printed here from the original in 
the papers of Pralormo. Monti published the draft 
from the Vienna archives. 
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obscure the real issues. By implication he iden- 
tifies the policies of Radetzky and Schwarzen- 
berg, which other contemporary Italian scholars 
have come to recognize as quite distinct. On the 
other hand, he utterly fails to recognize that the 
greatest struggle which Victor Emmanuel faced, 
from the moment of his father’s abdication until 
the Proclamation of Moncalieri, was the bitter 
fight against the Democratic party within his 
own kingdom. In explaining away the words of 
the young king that he would master the demo- 
crats, it is suggested (p. 266) that Victor Em- 
manuel meant by these Mazzini and Brofferio, 
but not the Democratic party as it was under- 
stood by all contemporaries in Piedmont in 
1849. It is asserted (p. 268) that the appoint- 
ment of Ricci as plenipotentiary for the treaty 
negotiations at Milan is proof of Victor Em- 
manuel’s defiance of Austria. There is good evi- 
dence, however, that the king disapproved of 
this appointment by his ministers. A perusal 
of the speeches made in the chamber of deputies 
on March 27 and 284 would scarcely bear out 
the contention of Monti that the problem of the 
succession of Victor Emmanuel to the throne 
was of theoretical significance only (p. 299). 
Nor does it follow that because Victor Em- 
manuel fought bravely in the campaigns of 1848 
and 1849, he approved his father’s policy (p. 
302). 

This book, then, is much more useful for the 
new documents and materials which it presents 
than for the author’s synthesis. There is a curi- 
ous irony in the way Antonio Monti has rushed 
to the defense of the national tradition, particu- 
larly regarding Victor Emmanuel’s maintenance 
of the Statuto against Radetzky—and this under 
the fascist regime which has robbed the consti- 
tution of any real meaning and which has de- 
clared unrelenting war on liberalism and de- 
mocracy. Particularly is it strange to behold 
this perverted glorification of Victor Emmanuel 
II from the pen of the man who in 1922 made 
the devastating criticism that far too much 
writing about the Risorgimento was mere patri- 
otic hagiography. 

Howarp McGaw SmytTH 


University of California 
3 Comte de REISET, Mes souvenirs, Vol. I: Les 


débuts de l’indépendance italienne (2d ed.; Paris, 
1903), PP. 346-47. 


4 Atti del parlamento subalpino, prima sessione 
del 1849, discussioni della camera dei deputati, pp. 
585 ff. 


Treaties and other international acts of the United 
States of America. Vol. V1, 1852-55. Edited 
by HunTeR MILLER. (‘‘ Publications of the 
department of state,” No. 1719.) Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1942. 
Pp. 886. $3.25. 

This sixth volume of Dr. Hunter Miller’s 
monumental edition of the treaties and other 
international acts of the United States includes 
twenty-one documents, Nos. 152-72, from June 
1852 to January 1855. These documents record 
negotiations of the state department with eight- 
een different political entities concerning a wide 
variety of topics, although most of the papers 
are routine conventions, claims, or observations 
on commercial matters or the extension of pre- 
vious agreements. 

But by a notable coincidence there appears, 
in this year of strife, for the first time in an au- 
thorized compilation of governmental treaties, 
the full text of Commodore Matthew C. Perry’s 
treaty of March 31, 1854 with Japan. Covering 
well over two hundred pages of this volume, 
Mr. Miller’s presentation of this subject in- 
cludes not only the English and Japanese ver- 
sions of the treaty, together with certified Chi- 
nese and Dutch translations of the record of 
negotiations and a calendar of Perry’s itinerary 
—built up from the original logbooks of his flag- 
ships—but a most valuable and detailed ac- 
count of the proceedings, based on four primary 
sources: Perry’s original dispatches; his official 
published report; the journal of Dr. S. Wells 
Williams, the illustrious American Sinologue 
who served as chief interpreter; and the con- 
temporary Japanese diary of an official of the 
Bakufu. 

A vital corollary to these documents is found 
in the forty pages dealing with Perry’s agree- 
ment of July 11, 1854 with the government of 
Loochoo, the major territory in the Ryukyu 
Islands, where Perry unashamedly sought to 
establish American Far Eastern naval bases, 
should his plan to establish them in Japan fail. 
The program for bases in Japan itself, as pro- 
posed in his lengthy dispatch of December 14, 
1852 to Secretary of the Navy John P. Kennedy 
(pp. 554-56), did fail; and Perry was duly en- 
couraged by no less a person than Secretary of 
State Edward Everett—who quoted President 
Millard Fillmore as concurring in these views— 
to proceed to a peacefully negotiated acquisition 
of bases “in the Loo Choo Islands” (p. 556). 
These arrangements were approved by Presi- 
dent Franklin Pierce and Secretary of State 
William L. Marcy in 1854, after Perry had 
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made five visits to Loochoo and had both 
planned and endorsed Commander John Kelly’s 
cruise to claim the Coffin Islands—an action 
kept secret by Perry for some time and later, in 
1873, repudiated by Secretary of State Hamil- 
ton Fish (pp. 762-64, 771-75, 784). 

Although not so vital in present circum- 
stances and devoid of any elements of novelty, 
thanks to Dr. Paul N. Garber’s definitive study 
of the Gadsden Treaty, the next document in 
importance in this volume is that treaty of De- 
cember 30, 1853 with Mexico, which was signed 
by James Gadsden and almost completely re- 
written in the senate of the United States. Here 
it receives over one hundred and fifty pages of 
that meticulous analysis which we have come to 
expect from Dr. Miller, together with delightful 
quotations of Gadsden’s highly original spelling 
and grammar, as well as his amazingly frank 
observations. 

The course of negotiations which, after five 
years, produced the Canadian Reciprocity 
Treaty of June 5, 1854 is here presented in a 
detailed report covering seventy pages, while 
other documents comprise the first treaties with 
Argentina or deal with such problems as the 
extradition question with Hanover, neutral 
rights at sea with both Russia and the Two 
Sicilies, property rights in Brunswick, an agree- 
ment with the native king and chiefs of Lagos, 
and various claims disputes with Venezuela. 

For the benefit of those students to whom the 
treaty with Brazil of December 12, 1828 
(printed in Vol. III, pp. 451-84) is of prime 
importance, Dr. Miller includes in this volume, 
as an addendum to his editorial notes thereon, 
the text of the long-missing dispatch of William 
Tudor of that date, enclosing and analyzing 
the treaty. 

Produced with all the mechanical care so 
scrupulously exercised by the staff of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, this volume includes 
two maps prepared by the geographer of the 
state department, the one covering the river 
system of the Rio de la Plata, the other analyz- 
ing the senate vote on the boundary clauses in 
the Gadsden Treaty. In addition to various ex- 
planatory addenda, this volume is marked by 
an elaborate eighteen-page bibliography of 
writings cited, which helps greatly to make this 
series an indispensable authority for all serious 
students of the relations of the United States 
with foreign nations. 

Amos A. ETTINGER 


Lehigh University 


The disarmament illusion: the movement for a 
limitation of armaments to 1907. By MERZE 
TaTe, PH.D. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1942. Pp. 398. $4.00. 


This book is not peace propaganda. Neither 
is it propaganda against disarmament or other 
peace movements. The treatment is, as the sub- 
title suggests, historical. The principal theme 
is the background of, and the preparation for, 
the first and second Hague Conferences. While 
the author does not plead for or against dis- 
armament (the term is used in the sense of 
“general, simultaneous reduction or non-aug- 
mentation of armies and navies or military 
budgets”), she leaves no doubt in the reader’s 
mind that she considers the kinds of disarma- 
ment effort which characterized the late nine- 
teenth century and the early twentieth futile 
because they fail to take into account funda- 
mental realities. ‘Disarmament is not a moral, 
not a mathematical but a political problem.” 
Because the advocates of disarmament failed to 
solve the political problems in 1898 and again in 
1907, responsible governments could not agree 
to reduce armaments. 


Until all the leading states are approximately 
content with the world distribution of power, terri- 
tory, wealth and resources, efforts to change the 
status quo are inevitable. .... No plan for a limita- 
tion of armaments based on the acceptance of the 
status quo will ever be generally welcomed. No dis- 
satisfied state will agree to perpetuate indefinitely 
the conditions prevailing at a given time. Dissatis- 
fied powers may not actually want war, may even 
dread it, and may be quite as unwilling to run the 
risk of an appeal to arms as the satisfied states; but 
in spite of this, they will not voluntarily shut off all 
possibility of obtaining a state of things which will 
be to them more acceptable than the present. Satis- 
fied powers are equally determined to retain by force 
what arms have so successfully gained for them. 


All governments received the tsar’s invita- 
tion politely but with embarrassment. In pri- 
vate conversations and correspondence respon- 
sible statesmen recorded their reservations, and 
they made sure that nothing would be accom- 
plished by appointing such delegates as Sir John 
Fisher, Captain Mahan, Captain Siegel, Colonel 
Gross von Schwarzhoff, and Professor Karl von 
Stengel. The Kaiser reported that King Ed- 
ward VII spoke of the second conference as 
“humbug.” He himself used the expression 
“great nonsense.” ‘It was Germany’s frankness 
rather than her policy which distinguished her 
from other great powers.” 
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A number of chapters are devoted to an 
analysis of various liberal, radical, church, and 
international movements for the promotion of 
disarmament. The influence of the Manchester 
School of economics is noted in connection with 
its free-trade advocacy. Part II, not the least 
interesting part of the book, goes into the origin 
of the idea and the motives of the tsar and his 
ministers in summoning the first Hague Con- 
ference. 

There are no important revelations in the 
book. However, the earlier histories of the 
peace conferences needed to be revised in the 
light of the documentary publications of the 
years following 1919. In her research and in the 
publication of the results Dr. Tate was aided by 
grants from the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, and the Bureau of International Re- 
search of Harvard University and Radcliffe Col- 
lege. This study of disarmament movements to 
1907 is timely at the present, when the world is 
at war and looking toward the next peace. 


J. WESLEY HOFFMANN 
University of Tennessee 


Admiral Sims and the modern American navy. 
By Ettinc E. Morison. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. 547. $5.00. 


Dedicated to that ‘insurgent spirit” which 
characterizes the career of Admira: William 
Sowden Sims, this biography is the product of 
personal devotion and considerable research. 
Its publication during a war year is particularly 
timely, not only because the subject deals with 
material at present of common interest to the 
general public, but also because the author dis- 
cusses frankly the problem of naval administra- 
tion so germane to the effective prosecution of 
this war. 

In 1876, when Sims entered the Academy at 
Annapolis, the navy was in a thoroughly deca- 
dent condition. For the next forty years it re- 
mained in the crucible. By 1917 gradual but 
constant progress had hammered the navy into 
a mighty military machine. Sims’s influence 
was appreciable in this long evolution toward 
the modern American navy. His work as naval 
attaché in Paris (1897-1900) brought new tech- 
niques forcibly to the attention of an excessively 
bureaucratic department. As inspector of tar- 
get practice (1902-9) he “taught the navy how 


to shoot,”’ and while commander of the Atlantic 
fleet flotilla (1913-15) he instilled doctrine into 
his subordinates. His distinguished command 
of American naval forces operating in European 
waters (1917-19) climaxed a successful career. 
This brought him before the public eye—an eye 
which nevertheless became disinterested and 
somewhat jaundiced during the latter stages of 
the politically colored naval investigation con- 
ducted by the senate in 1920. 

Throughout these years of accomplishment 
Sims’s “‘cherished dream” was the reorganiza- 
tion of the navy department. Together with his 
colleagues, he wished to substitute a legally es- 
tablished, permanent, and responsible general 
staff for the inefficient bureau system. Mr. 
Morison describes at some length Sims’s efforts, 
notably in 1908 and 1920, to transform his 
dream into reality. The General Board and the 
Chief of Naval Operations did not solve the 
problem, since these were purely advisory of- 
fices under the civilian secretary of the navy. 
Mr. Morison attributes Sims’s failure to the in- 
trenched conservatism of the bureaus and to 
congressional suspicion that a general staff 
would be a first step toward militarizing Ameri- 
can democracy. However, the spectacular 
methods employed by Sims, his cocksure and 
provocative statements, and his somewhat ar- 
rogant attitude contributed in no small degree 
to the defeat of his aims. The author points out 
that, although this war has produced a trend 
toward more responsible and centralized mili- 
tary command in the department, such changes 
have not been authorized by law but are emer- 
gency measures resting on presidential fiat. 
This vital question is as open now as it was forty 
years ago. 

On the whole, Mr. Morison has achieved a 
critical, sympathetic, and seldom biased ap- 
proach to his subject. He is careful to indicate 
the defects, as well as the constructive elements, 
in Sims’s character and activities. He states re- 
peatedly that Admiral Sims possessed little ca- 
pacity for speculative thought or for the broader 
ranges of strategy and international relations. 
His intellectual horizon was, by and large, 
bounded by the service. An example of this lim- 
itation may be found in a fact which the author 
does not mention, namely, that Sims refused to 
endorse a memorandum on “freedom of the 
seas’’ drafted by his own planning section in the 
fall of 1918. 

In his treatment of the Wilson administra- 
tion’s naval policy Mr. Morison seems unjusti- 
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fiably harsh; for, whatever its shortcomings in 
detail, it worked conscientiously for a larger 
navy to protect American interests and for in- 
ternational recognition of American sea power. 
These large strategic concepts should not be 
overlooked in the criticism of such minutiae as, 
for instance, the medal awards. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Morison neglected 
the opportunity to investigate Sims’s participa- 
tion in the enforcement and implementation of 
the naval armistice signed by the defeated 
powers in 1918. This subject has received 
scarcely any attention by historians; yet it is 
not without interest and might even be of con- 
siderable profit in relation to the naval termina- 
tion of the present war. Regrettable, too, is the 
author’s endorsement of the shibboleth that the 
navy never lost a war. Unfortunately for this 
thesis, the war of 1812 is a part of the American 
heritage. 

The style is clear but anecdotal. This, to- 
gether with the inclusion of long excerpts from 
Sims’s letters and occasional editorializing, 
makes for excessive length. Mr. Morison’s doc- 
umentation is able and scholarly. Apart from 
published general works, his principal sources 
are the Sims papers in possession of the family 
and the naval records. The author is also in- 
debted to fellow-officers and friends of Admiral 
Sims for additional information and color. 

The book is unquestionably good biography 
and should be both interesting and instructive 
to the man in the service, the professional his- 
torian, and the casual reader alike. 


ANTHONY C. DAVIDONIS 


Princeton University 


Hungary at the Paris Peace Conference. By 
Francis DEAK. (“The Paris Peace Confer- 
ence: history and documents,” published for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Division of Economics and History.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. 594. $5.50. 

In the twenty years from 1919 to 1939 Hun- 
gary’s dissatisfaction with the Treaty of Tri- 
anon was as well advertised as Germany’s re- 
sentment of the Treaty of Versailles, but Hun- 
garian propaganda was less successful than 
German in creating sentiment for a revision of 
the treaty. Now that Trianon, like Versailles, 
has been scrapped by the war, an account of the 
negotiation of the treaty is welcome, and Pro- 


fessor Deak, who is of Hungarian origin, has 
done yeoman work in collecting the materials. 

His case against the Treaty of Trianon falls 
under several heads: 

1. Since the two armistices signed by Hun- 
gary with the Allied and Associated Powers on 
November 3 and November 13, 1918 provided 
for the continuance of Hungarian administra- 
tion in the territory to be occupied by Allied 
troops, the subsequent advance beyond the 
armistice lines by Czechoslovak, Rumanian, 
and Yugoslav forces, with the sanction of the 
Paris Peace Conference, was contrary to the 
agreements and, what was practically more im- 
portant, prejudged the terms of the treaty in 
favor of Hungary’s enemies. 

2. At the Peace Conference the frontiers of 
Hungary were delimited without the represent- 
atives of Hungary being heard, although (a) 
the spokesmen of the Czechoslovaks, Rumani- 
ans, and Yugoslavs were heard and (4) a resolu- 
tion of the Supreme Council referring the ques- 
tion of Hungary’s frontiers to commissions of 
experts authorized those bodies to “consult rep- 
resentatives of the peoples concerned.”’ Ad- 
mittedly the committees spent long hours work- 
ing out the frontiers and rejected many preten- 
sions of Hungary’s neighbors, but they were too 
much influenced by economic and strategic con- 
siderations and disregarded the American pref- 
erence for frontiers closer to the ethnic line; the 
fact that in the end the recommendations were 
unanimous does not, in Hungarian eyes, prove 
that the lines were fair. Nor did the Supreme 
Council review the recommendations of the 
commissions. 

3. When the treaty was presented to the 
Hungarian delegation, there was no opportunity 
for verbal negotiations. Although Count Ap- 
ponyi was allowed to make a speech, his argu- 
ments were not heeded. 

There is much truth in all this. Yet for all 
his meticulous documentation, Mr. Deak ap- 
parently fails to appreciate the well-nigh uni- 
versal hatred and suspicion of Hungary at Paris 
and later. He seems to regard the attitude of 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia as 
completely unwarranted and their support by 
the Allies as spiteful. His refusal to analyze the 
whys and wherefores of the Habsburg collapse 
or to assess their historical significance is very 
revealing. Twice Mr. De&k tries to absolve 
Hungary of responsibility for war in 1914 by 
remarking that the Hungarian premier Tisza 
opposed the policy of Berchtold, that Tisza was 
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the only minister to do so. Mr. De&k neglects 
to say that nevertheless Tisza finally accepted 
the policy of war. The only reference to the 
“white terror’ which disgraced Hungary after 
the establishment of the Horthy regime is in a 
footnote. Mr. Deak, in short, despite his parade 
of scholarship, remains very much a Hungarian 
propagandist. 

An interesting story, told for the first time in 
any detail, is that of Rumania’s defiance of the 
Peace Conference—her occupation of Hungary 
in August 1919 against the wishes of Paris and 
its continuation for months in spite of harsh 
threats from the Allies. Using Allied as well as 
Hungarian documents, Mr. Dek presents a 
sorry picture of Rumanian intransigence; but he 
does not explain why the Allies dallied so long 
with Rumania. 

Another episode written up for the first time 
(the materials have been available for several 
years) is the secret negotiations of France and 
Hungary in the spring and summer of 1920. 
Possibly because France was annoyed by the 
conduct of Rumania, but more likely because of 
a grandiose ambition to establish French influ- 
ence in southeastern Europe, a hint was con- 
veyed to private Hungarian interests that in 
return for economic concessions to French capi- 
talists, the French government would be willing 
to help Hungary to ease her difficulties with her 
neighbors. Eager at any cost to break the iron 
ring surrounding them, the Hungarians agreed 
to surrender the state railways and the Credit 
Bank (to mention the most important items) in 
return fora French promise to endeavor to “‘cor- 
rect certain economic injustices” and to “com- 
plete the provisions already made for the pro- 
tection of minorities.” This policy was con- 
ceived by Maurice Paléologue, secretary-gen- 
eral of the Quai d’Orsay when Alexandre Mil- 
lerand was president of the council of ministers; 
when Millerand became president of the Re- 
public, the policy was abandoned by his succes- 
sor and Paléologue dismissed. Mr. Deak has 
only Hungarian documents to work with, and 
these throw little light on the real motives of 
this French “extra tour.” But inasmuch as 
Hungary signed the Treaty of Trianon only 
after this bargain had been concluded in prin- 
ciple and the bargain was presently repudiated 
by France for no apparent reason, Lord Curzon, 
the British foreign secretary, was justified in 
saying, when he protested to Hungary against 
the transaction, that the French “had played a 
shady game.” 


Mr. Deak attributes the failure of the Treaty 
of Trianon to moral considerations. It could 
have been revised under Article XIX of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, but the 
world was not ready for that. The settlement is 
also criticized because it disregarded the balance 
of power. Professor James T. Shotwell, in the 
introduction, denies that Trianon was solely re- 
sponsible for the ills of Hungary. The great 
powers, including the United States, were partly 
to blame because of the stupidity of their post- 
war policies. 

BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 
University of Chicago 


War and the German mind: the testimony of men 
of fiction who fought at the front. By Wi- 
LIAM K. PFEILER. With a foreword by 
GrorGE N. SHusteR. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 349. $3.25. 


One wishes one might review this book with 
enthusiastic praise. The subject is an arresting 
one, whether in the large or in the narrower 
aspect treated here. The material is highly in- 
teresting, for it comprises more than one hun- 
dred “war novels” of the years 1919-39. And 
the author shows himself hard working, sincere, 
sensitive, and eager to be fair to writers of all 
creeds. Yet the book is not a success; and the 
puzzled reviewer will perhaps be forgiven for 
trying to discuss the work from the point of 
view of method more suitable to the subject and 
material rather than for criticizing the book as 
it stands. None of the books dealing with the 
subject of the “German mind” has proved satis- 
factory, so that the question of method does and 
must arise. 

The subject and materials of War and the 
German mind are designed to gain “‘a full idea of 
the period after the War 1914-1918” (p. xv) and 
to make “‘a modest contribution to the psycho- 
intellectual history of the German people” 
(ibid.). This reviewer believes that these aims 
can be fulfilled. In Expressionism in German 
life, literature and the theatre, 1910-1924 (1939) 
Richard Samuel and R. Hinton Thomas have, 
with a good method, made a valuable study 
which serves this very purpose. But Mr. Pfeiler 
is too cautious. A few sentences farther along in 
his preface, he writes: “I present my findings in 
form of a survey of facts and ideas; I leave it to 
later judges to integrate them into a pattern of 
meaningful history” (p. xvi). The important 
goal is, in effect, withdrawn, and his book be- 
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comes almost entirely a series of summaries of 
novels, of which the ordinary reader can make 
little in terms of usable conclusions. Is not what 
Mr. Pfeiler really wants to do to study the rela- 
tion of war and culture and to arrive at some 
conclusions about the significance of war for the 
character of the twentieth century? It is not 
only the German mind which wants ultimately 
to be illumined, although this German material 
would serve as illustration and would suggest 
some connections with National Socialism. If 
these are his aims, the author must have some 
ideological framework for handling the relation 
of war and culture: he must know some social 
psychology and the sociology of war and of a 
period of transition. To do Mr. Pfeiler justice, 
he sees the need for psychology; but he does not 
go far enough with it to make it count where it 
should, namely, in helping to establish cate- 
gories of analysis which can be used by others 
for similar studies. 

Had Mr. Pfeiler such a frame of reference, he 
would not have divided the novels into “ego- 
centric” and ‘“‘ethnocentric’’ ones (and for a dis- 
cussion of the difficulties which he meets by so 
doing, as well as for an excellent review of this 
book, one should read Erika Mann’s discussion 
in the American historical review, LVIII [1942], 
109), since these are not workable categories 
from the point of view of the search for values 
and solutions which the novels reflect—and 
which novels, as well as other forms of literary 
and artistic expression, elsewhere in Europe will 
reflect. He would have omitted the irrelevant 
material of his first two introductory chapters 
and would have been able to integrate the rest 
of this material more closely with the novel ma- 
terial. The result would have been to see the war 
as one experience in a series of experiences in a 
long period of crises; and this, in turn, would 
have clarified the problem of why the so-called 
“war novels” began only in the late twenties 
and continued on to 1940, and may well con- 
tinue further. He would also have been able to 
fit the authors of the novels into the social life 
of their people so that their quests for values 
might gain point for understanding contempo- 
rary thought. One would see the Ernst Junger 
of Stahlgewittern (1919) and of Jinger’s new 
novel Auf den Marmorklippen (1940) as going 
through a protracted spiritual experience or 
would understand how the Thomas Mann of 
1942 could have written Betrachtungen eines 
Unpolitischen (1917). 

The reviewer offers the foregoing suggestions 
only tentatively and humbly. As it stands, the 


book is not usable; but it could be, and the sub- 
ject is important enough to receive serious 
thought from all willing to contribute to a solu- 
tion of the problem of how to study it. 


PAULINE R. ANDERSON 
Washington, D.C. 


Nazi conquest of Danzig. By Hans L. LEon- 
HARDT. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. 363. $3.50. 

The first book in the English language de- 
voted entirely to the Free City of Danzig was 
written by a man close to the events he discusses. 
Dr. Leonhardt practiced law in the ancient 
Hanseatic city from 1928 to 1938 and acted as 
legal counsel for the democratic opposition dur- 
ing the city’s period of Nazification. The book 
is full of the personal element and the type of 
understanding which comes from participation 
in the struggle. At the same time, the writer is 
objective in his statements of fact and in his 
legal reasoning. He carefully presents his evi- 
dence and arguments, whether he is condemning 
the activities of the “.««i> or the inactivity of 
the League of Nations. 

After a brief historical imtroduction and short 
résumé of the international aspects of the Free 
City, including a concise statement of major 
disputes between Danzig and Poland (good, ex- 
cept for the insufficient treatment on p. 34 of 
the conduct of Danzig’s foreign relations), the 
book presents a case study of the “Nazi con- 
quest” from 1933 to 1939. As Professor Quincy 
Wright suggests in his foreword: ‘The process 
of fifth-columnist infiltration into institutions 
and organizations, of propaganda and corrup- 
tion, of intimidation and persecution under 
color of law, and finally of extermination of op- 
position by naked force—the process by which 
the Nazi party subjugated first Germany and 
then Europe—can be here observed in every 
phase, but on a scale sufficiently small to permit 
of detailed narration in a moderate-sized vol- 
ume”’ (p. vii). Mr. Leonhardt’s report includes 
valuable characterizations of the actions or per- 
sonalities of Anthony Eden, Sean Lester, Her- 
mann Rauschning, and others. The discussion 
of the League’s failure to live up to its obliga- 
tion to ‘‘guarantee’’ the democratic constitu- 
tion of the Free City is carefully examined from 


‘It is not amiss to refer here to the review by 
F. O. Matthiessen of Maxwell GrrisMAR’s Writers 
in crisis: the American novel between two wars (1942) 
in Partisan review, IX (September—October 1942), 
422. 
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its juristic angle. While stating certain politica 
difficulties—such as encountered on his secret 
visit to London in 1936 (pp. 191-96)—the au- 
thor purposely stresses the legal aspect of the 
question, leaving most political and economic 
problems to other writers on Danzig. 

Although important Nazi documents are 
lacking, the author suggests correctly that ‘“‘cer- 
tain significant developments can be estab- 
lished” (p. xii), especially since League and 
World Court publications constitute gold mines 
of pertinent information. The superabundance 
of German technical terms, even when trans- 
lated in footnotes, is sometimes confusing ex- 
cept to specialists. There is no apparent need 
for the use of German, as well as American, ex- 
pressions denoting “‘party boss”’ (p. 324), ““com- 
mander-in-chief” (p. 233), or “Thanksgiving” 
(p. 92), to mention a few examples. The exten- 
sive index is uneven in quality and apparently 
not the work of the author, since it lists simple 
German titles such as Oberregierungsrat and 
Schulwart while failing to refer to the supreme 
court of Danzig. The bibliography apparently 
is based upon a single American university li- 
brary and fails to include several valuable ref- 
erences to source books, commentaries, or ar- 
ticles by Crusen, Crusen-Lewinsky, Hawranke, 
Matschke, and Reiss. More up-to-date shipping 
statistics than cited on pages 36-37 are to be 
found in Henri de Montfort’s Dantzig port de 
Pologne, referred to elsewhere in the book. 


Joun Brown Mason 
Fresno State College 


Man and society in calamity: the effects of war, 
revolution, famine, pestilence upon human 
mind, behavior, social organization and cultural 
life. By Prttrtm A. Sorokin, doctor of soci- 
ology; chairman of department of sociology, 
Harvard University; former president of In- 
ternational Institute of Sociology. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. Pp. 352. 
$3.00. 

The judgment of the nations. By CHRISTOPHER 
Dawson. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1942. 
Pp. 222. $2.50. 

Permanent revolution: the total state in a world 
at war. By SIGMUND NEUMANN, associate 
professor of government and social science, 
Wesleyan University. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1942. Pp. 388. $3.00. 


The logical focus of argument in Professor 
Sorokin’s book is not really calamity; it is those 


great social and cultural transitions which occur 
when one civilization declines and another suc- 
ceeds it and those other transitions within the 
history of a civilization as it passes from what 
Sorokin calls the ‘“‘ideational”’ to the “‘sensate”’ 
phase. (The ideational phase can more intelligi- 
bly be described as the ‘‘age of faith’’ and the 
sensate as the “age of reason.’”’) The four ca- 
lamities—war, revolution, pestilence, and fam- 
ine—serve usefully in the argument where, in 
Parts IV and V of the book, they are features 
of the aforesaid transitions. Parts I, II, and 
III, which constitute the first half of the book, 
are an astonishingly obvious and elementary ac- 
count of the effect upon the individual of the 
four calamities. This half of the book is worth- 
less and very tedious except for nine pages (pp. 
96-104) of critique of the theory that calamity 
destroys the better elements in a population. 

The most valuable feature of the analysis of 
transitions is the concept of “polarization” of 
the population affected. There are the ‘‘saints”’ 
and the “sinners,” the latter being of two kinds 
—hedonists and drifters. A large part of the 
population, however, remains unchanged by the 
calamities of transition. It is interesting to note 
—although Sorokin does not remark upon it— 
that the hedonists are Arnold Toynbee’s ““dom- 
inant minority,” the saints the messianic group 
which Toynbee took from Bergson, while the 
drifters, though not signalized by Toynbee as a 
specific group, nevertheless appear in Toynbee 
and have their traits described. 

Whether or not Sorokin’s analysis is more 
viable and usable for cognitive purposes than 
Toynbee’s, it is, in my opinion, much less real— 
much more a theory into which the facts have 
to be forced. Sorokin, unlike Toynbee, seeks to 
make his analysis explain the transition from 
the age of faith to the age of reason as well as 
the main transition at the breakdown of a civili- 
zation; he thus gives what appears to me an ut- 
terly false idea of the parallelism of the two 
quite different transitions. It was already clear 
in his Social and cultural dynamics (New York, 
1937-41; Journal, XIV [1942], 500-521) that 
Sorokin was unsound on this point. It now ap- 
pears that he is not only unsound but also dread- 
fully confused. The present work suggests at its 
conclusion, as the Dynamics did, that we are 
passing out of an age of reason into an age of 
faith, which is to say that our civilization is in 
disintegration. But the main argument here 
would lead to a prophecy of a new age of reason. 
Sorokin appears to be quite oblivious of the con- 
tradiction. 
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The first two-thirds of Mr. Christopher Daw- 
son’s book ascribes the world’s present troubles 
to the schisms of the Christian churches as first 
cause, while chapter iv of Part II shows that 
the schisms were, in fact, the product of anterior 
cultural differences. This ought logically to 
mean that the solution of the world’s troubles 
is bound up with the reconciliation of those cul- 
tural differences. But to Mr. Dawson it does 
not mean that; it means that the solution de- 
pends upon the reuniting of Christendom. 

Professor Neumann’s book is about as good 
an analytical description of the totalitarian dic- 
tatorships and their immediate origin as could 
be made in three hundred pages. He does not 
get far with philosophical subtleties: in chap- 
ter iv, for example, he is indebted to Ortega y 
Gasset, but he quite misses the true meaning of 
Ortega’s ‘“‘mass-man’’—a common failing, to be 
sure, among descriptive writers. The book 
ought to be a godsend as a class textbook. 


RUSHTON COULBORN 
Atlanta University 


The House Committee on Foreign Affairs. By 
ALBERT C. F. WESTPHAL. (‘Studies in his- 
tory, economics and public law,” No. 493.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. 268. $3.00. 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee. By 
ELEANOR E. Dennison. (‘‘Stanford books in 
world politics,” edited by GRAHAM STUART.) 
Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. 201. $2.50 


The legislative branch of the government has 
received considerable attention from students 
of history and political science, with the result 
that we have had, in addition to Woodrow 
Wilson’s classic study, the excellent volumes by 
Congressman Luce, D. S. Alexander, Lindsay 
Rogers, George H. Haynes, and others, dealing 
with congress as a whole and with each house 
separately. We also have had McConachie’s 


general study of the committee system, out- 


dated but still useful; and other studies, such 
as those by Fleming and Dangerfield, have 
thrown a good deal of light on the work of the 
very committees studied in the volumes under 
review. It was high time, however, that these 
studies of the legislative process were pushed 


back more systematically into the different 
committee rooms, and a warm welcome should 
be given to the efforts of Mr. Westphal and Miss 
Dennison, which, it is hoped, may be the impe- 
tus for a new series of monographs of similar 
nature. 

It is no doubt a coincidence that these two 
books should be published at about the same 
time. But it is a happy coincidence, for it offers 
an opportunity to compare the methods, as well 
as the powers, of the two houses of congress, to 
say nothing of the committees themselves, in 
dealing with foreign affairs. It is also presum- 
ably indicative of the renewed interest at this 
time in international relations aside from the 
war and in the processes by which our own for- 
eign policies are determined, managed, and car- 
ried on. The two books also follow a somewhat 
similar pattern. In each one the author traces 
the historical development of the respective 
committee, describes its procedure, analyzes its 
personnel, and illustrates its methods by a de- 
tailed examination of certain selected problems 
—the arms embargo and neutrality in the case 
of the House Committee; the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, the Cuban question, and the World 
Court, in the case of the Senate Committee. 
Mr. Westphal’s treatment is somewhat more 
scholarly in that he had special access to the 
confidential files of the House Committee and 
otherwise reveals his exhaustive study of all 
possible sources of information; Miss Denni- 
son’s is somewhat more readable and full of re- 
vealing charts and tables. Each supplements 
the other, and each constitutes by itself an ad- 
mirable contribution to the literature of politics 
and political processes in a democratic govern- 
ment. 

The conclusions from these two studies are, 
however, distressing. They tend to show that 
the House Committee, with less power in re- 
spect of foreign policy than the Senate Commit- 
tee, has in general been the less partisan, the less 
blatantly nationalistic, the more enlightened, 
and certainly the more co-operative with the 
state department and the president. Even so, 
Mr. Westphal’s study indicates a high degree of 
partisanship on the part of committee members 
with respect to these crucial problems, pointing 
out, for example, that “behind the neutrality 
hearings of recent years runs a farrago of cross- 
purposes, least important of which has been the 
search for information.” The Senate Commit- 
tee is shown by Miss Dennison’s study to be 
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even less satisfactory, especially during the last 
quarter-century. Its members have been chosen 
with little or no regard for their qualifications, 
experience, or interest but chiefly for political 
or geographical reasons or through sheer acci- 
dent (see the testimony of George F. Hoar, 
Shelby M. Cullom, and George Wharton Pep- 
per); the chairman has generally attained that 
position through the seniority rule, whether or 
not he has been in sympathy with the adminis- 
tration or even with his own majority party in 
the senate itself (for example, William E. 
Borah) ; on occasion the committee has been de- 
liberately packed for political purposes (for ex- 
ample, by Henry Cabot Lodge against the 
League of Nations in 1919); and, in general, the 
committee has set itself up as an independent 
Department of Foreign Relations and has ob- 
structed, rather than aided, the development of 
an intelligent foreign policy. 

Of course, there are notable exceptions to 
any of these points throughout the history of 
these committees. Senator Thomas of Utah, a 
professor of political science before he became a 
senator, and himself such an exception, writes 
a most interesting preface to Miss Dennison’s 
book, in which he notes—and certainly with 
some justice—that the lack of co-operation be- 
tween the committee or the senate, on the one 
hand, and the executive, on the other, can be 
blamed at least in part on the executive, who 
in this field has the “great advantage.” He also 
seems inclined to defend the obstructionist tac- 
tics of the committee as “in and of itself not 
bad” because “in a democracy minority opin- 
ion must be safeguarded, because a minority 
today may be a majority tomorrow.” The re- 
viewer respectfully submits that democratic 
government requires, first and foremost, that 
the will of the majority should prevail today, of 
course with due safeguards for the minority; and 
the principal quarrel with the practices of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, in par- 
ticular, is that, as Miss Dennison points out, it 
so often does not even reflect the views of the 
senate itself, and still less those of the nation as 
a whole. The real problem in the more intelli- 
gent management of our foreign affairs is how 
to get more Thomasses into congress and on 
these committees. 


CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 


University of Illinois 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the 
United States, 1926. 2 vols. (‘Publications 
of the department of state,”” Nos. 1646 and 
1647.) Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1941. Pp. cxxvii+1126; 
xci+1023. $2.00 each. 


Here is the record of a year of American for- 
eign relations in the days when the state de- 
partment was ruled by the lawyer from Minne- 
sota. One page quotes Mr. Kellogg’s words, 
“This Government can not conduct its foreign 
policy with negatives” (II, 975); two thousand 
pages prove him wrong. 

American foreign policy as formulated by the 
Sage of Northampton, then in the White House, 
was “against war and in favor of peace” (I, 
xxvi). In implementing such a policy the ad- 
ministration was willing to send representatives 
to a conference on the revision of the Sanitary 
Convention of 1912, on oil pollution of naviga- 
ble waters, or on slavery (I, 174-249). But it 
would do little about the World Court (I, 1-23; 
see especially pp. 12f.) or even about the air- 
traffic convention of 1919 (I, 145-47); while its 
attitude toward the League of Nations remained 
one of timidity and suspicion (see I, 54, 59, 
71, 532). 

Meanwhile the liquidation of the war contin- 
ued. The “unofficial” observer with the Repa- 
rations Commission was withdrawn (I, 120-25). 
Both the costs of the army of occupation (II, 
156-65) and the property held by the Enemy 
Property Custodian (I, 125-40) were subjects 
of negotiation. The government saw fit to press 
American claims arising out of the British block- 
ade (II, 214-308), an issue which was found to 
be a molehill, though not before Mr. Kellogg 
lost his temper (pp. 230-32). 

In the economic sphere, as always, the de- 
partment sought to protect American inter- 
ests. Ten states were approached regarding un- 
conditional most-favored-nation treatment. In 
various parts of the world diplomacy worked for 
Americans with rubber, oil, munitions, radio, 
tobacco, and other interests. Relief from double 
taxation was secured in agreements with three 
more countries. Meanwhile the department 
kept a check upon foreign loans. 

Diplomatic intervention was also needed to 
protect American archeological exploration in 
Egypt (II, 58-76), missionary enterprises in 
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China (I, 689-714), travelers in Italy (II, 440- 
45), and lives in Syria (II, 134-46). 

As in earlier volumes, China, which in 1926 
was still the world’s storm center, has the long- 
est section (I, 591-1103). The vanishing Peking 
government, the victorious Kuomintang armies, 
the tariff conference, the rendition of the Shang- 
hai Mixed Court, sundry treaty violations, and 
related problems kept the Pacific cables hum- 
ming. But, what if the department had ac- 
cepted Minister MacMurray’s recommenda- 
tions as to policy (pp. 671-81)? 

Toward Latin America the Coolidge adminis- 
tration was still acting like an irate schoolmarm 
with a roomful of unmanageable children. 
Teacher’s pets were the Dominican Republic 
(II, 40-50) and Haiti (II, 396-400). Chief 
troublemaker was Mexico, thumbing its nose 
over agrarian and petroleum legislation (I, 605- 
702). Between these extremes came several 
pairs of squabblers, of whom the most difficult 
were Chile and Peru, then hotly involved over 
Tacna-Arica (I, 260-486). Finally, there were 
Nicaragua’s internal troubles following Chamor- 
ro’s coup of October 1925 (II, 780-823). Here 
the record establishes (see p. 800) that the 
schoolmarm’s support of Diaz was inspired 
less by love of justice than by jealousy of 
Mexico. 

Items of special interest to students of inter- 
national administration are the Anglo-American 
negotiations respecting capitulations in Egypt 
(II, 77-88), the reopening of the fur-seal ques- 
tion (II, 462-78), and the controversy over the 
status of Tangier (II, 716-56). Others, interest- 
ing particularly to students of diplomatic prac- 
tice, include a statement of American policy as 
to diplomatic privileges and immunities (I, 547- 
52), an instance of violated asylum (II, 434-38), 
a question of protocol (II, 875-78), an attempt 
to exact forced loans from consuls of career (II, 
380-92), and the notorious refusal of a transit 
visa to Mme Kollontay, then ambassador to 
Mexico (II, g1o f.). 

Taken by and large, the conduct of American 
foreign policy in 1926, as revealed in these vol- 
umes, was the work of inferior statesmanship; 
for the best foreign service officers in the world 
can avail little when there is mediocrity at the 
sources of policy. 

James T. Watkins IV 


Ohio State University 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the 
United States, 1927. 3 vols. (‘Publications 
of the department of state,’’ Nos. 1727, 1728, 
and 1729.) Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1942. Pp. Ixxxi+565; cvit+ 
841; xcvii+885. $2.00 each. 


These three heavy tomes, instead of the usual 
two, and nearly 2,300 pages of text, are as much 
a monument to the labors of the state depart- 
ment’s Division of Research and Publication as 
they are a mirror for the conduct of American 
foreign relations in the penultimate year of 
Coolidge and Kellogg. Stirring events abroad, 
making for a heavy diplomatic correspondence, 
and not an awakening on the part of the admin- 
istration to the political and economic impor- 
tance of the United States in world affairs, are 
what account for the increase in the volume of 
the record. 

Except for minor questions, the specific prob- 
lems arising out of the war of 1914 had been 
pretty well disposed of by 1927. But normal 
relations had still to be established with Turkey 
after the senate, by a vote of 50 to 34 (mostly 
Democratic), failed to consent to the Treaty of 
Lausanne (III, 765-804). Moreover, war debts 
continued to bedevil the relations of the United 
States and its former allies (III, 1-19, 159-68, 
730-45). 

The world’s storm center was China as the 
Kuomintang revolution approached its climax 
(II, 1-498). Of special interest is the detailed 
report on the ‘Nanking incident” (II, 151-63); 
but one would like to know how the Japanese 
view of the “‘incident’”’ happened to be so much 
more accurate than that entertained in other 
circles (11, 164-72). It may also be wondered 
whether American policy toward Japan in 1931 
was influenced by the 1927 policy of not pressing 
demands on the Chinese lest the moderates in 
the Kuomintang be weakened vis-a-vis the ex- 
tremists (II, 204). Aside from sustained efforts 
to protect American nationals and their inter- 
ests from the adverse effects of the Chinese tur- 
moil, there is a noticeable relaxation all along 
the line in the matter of treaty rights (see es- 
pecially II, 350-53, 383, 457-69). 

The Caribbean was second only to the Far 
East as a trouble zone for the state department. 
Here the pressure areas were three: Nicaragua, 
Mexico, and Haiti. It was Nicaragua which 
held the limelight (III, 285-478). Colonel Stim- 
son, accomplishing with tact and common sense 
the difficult task of putting order into that little 
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country’s tangled politics, finally made Mr. Kel- 
logg understand that America’s protégé, Presi- 
dent Diaz, unsupported by American arms, was 
as little capable of restoring peace as was the 
exiled Sacasa (III, 323). As for the once popu- 
larly lamented Sandino, he emerges from these 
pages no patriot but a self-seeking adventurer 
(III, 439-53). 

To Mexico and the controversy over the ex- 
propriation of oil lands went Dwight Morrow 
toward the end of the year (III, 187-209). Al- 
though his real work was not done until later, a 
more auspicious beginning could not have been 
made than that revealed in his long letter to 
Kellogg two weeks after arrival (III, 187-93). 

The difficulties with Haiti (III, 48-91) arose 
over amendments to the constitution proposed 
by President Borno and opposed, in certain 
cases, by Washington. It was a controversy 
which illustrates the difficulties inherent in the 
contro! of one people by another. Its handling, 
moreover, does not add luster to the Kellogg 
crown. 

Nothing comparable to the political storms 
in the Far East and the Caribbean character- 
ized American relations with any European 
state. There the outstanding event of the year 
was the ill-fated Geneva Naval Conference (I, 
1-159). The widely held belief that it was also 
ill-prepared receives reinforcement from the ad- 
mission that, until the conference opened, Wash- 
ington was ignorant of the British intentions 
(I, 73,124). The United States also participated 
in the work of a number of commissions and 
conferences held under the auspices of the 
League of Nations (I, 159-286). Aside from the 
meeting of the International Commission of 
Jurists at Rio (I, 364-409), the remaining im- 
portant development in the field of multilateral 
relations was the beginning of the negotiations 
which were to lead to the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
(II, 611-30). Here the suspicious Kellogg was 
determined not to be “stampeded”’ (II, 619). 
He was not. 

Too numerous to mention are the instances 
in which the diplomatic arm was used to pro- 
tect American lives and property and to pro- 
mote American trade in the far corners of the 
earth. The unsung and devoted efforts of the 
foreign officers were heroic in war-torn China 
and tireless from Chile to Egypt and from Spain 
to Persia. But even these voluminous records 
can tell only a small part of that story. For 
they are intended to include not the routine and 
manifold services which the foreign service per- 


forms for the ordinary American citizen but 
rather the “correspondence relating to all ma- 
jor policies and decisions of the Department in 
the matter of foreign relations, together with 
the events which contributed to the formula- 
tion of each decision or policy, and the facts in- 
cident to the application of it” (Foreign rela- 
tions, 1914, Supplement, pp. iii, iv). 


James T. WATKINS IV 
Ohio State University 


Journey into China. By VIOLET CRESSEY- 
Makrcks. Introduction by BRIGADIER-GEN- 
ERAL SiR Percy Sykes, K.C.LE., C.B., 
C.M.G. With 80 photographs and 4 maps. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. Pp. 
324. $3.75. 

This extraordinary book should have had a 
less ordinary title. Mrs. Cressy-Marcks’s Jour- 
ney into China contains a great deal of new in- 
formation about that vast hinterland where the 
three giants of the East—China, India, and 
Russia—meet. The journey began at Mandalay 
and continued along the little-known mountain- 
ous terrain that separates the Tibetan highlands 
from western China, where Chiang Kai-Shek 
and his unconquerables have dug in to make a 
final stand against the invaders. The journey 
was made by an experienced, intrepid explorer, 
who evidently allowed no difficulty to interfere 
with what she had set out to do, namely, to 
reach Lake Koko-Nor in the heart of Asia. 

The high spot in the account of this journey, 
filled with a good deal of new knowledge and 
many thrilling experiences, is undoubtedly—as 
Sir Percy Sykes also points out in his introduc- 
tion—the explorer’s visit to Yenan, the head- 
quarters of China’s so-called “Red Army.” The 
author’s deep and abiding understanding of, 
and admiration for, the Chinese and their way 
of life, which breathes through the entire book, 
comes in these chapters to a splendid climax. 
The towering idealism and heroism of a truly 
great people is splendidly reflected in this epic 
account, which to an old China-hand has all the 
earmarks of unbiased fidelity. 

Following the vivid account of the traveler’s 
visit to the Red capital, a whole section devoted 
to ancient Chinese history comes as a bewilder- 
ing anticlimax. This part, as well as Part III, 
also dealing with ancient Chinese history, is not 
on a par with the rest of the book. Mrs. Cressy- 
Marcks is obviously no authority on Chinese 
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history, and she labors, furthermore, under the 
delusion that any historical information ob- 
tained from a Chinese must be correct. That, 
of course, is not so. China has a large school of 
historical fundamentalists who stick to tradi- 
tions, no matter what modern research may 
have to say. 

Considering that this is the account of an ex- 
plorer penetrating into territory little known to 
the reader, Mrs. Cressy-Marcks pays surprising- 
ly slight attention to geographic locations and 
distances. After the visit to the Red Army she 
not only fails to make clear that she had to re- 
turn to Siam, south of Yenan, in order to get 
back on the road to Koko-Nor, but the reader 
finds himself suddenly, with no explanations, on 
a troop train going in the opposite direction from 
the traveler’s final destination. This interesting 
side trip eastward into warring China should 
have come immediately after the visit to Yenan. 
The historical interlude weakens the best part 
of the whole book. 

To get the most out of this timely and worth- 
while book, the reader should begin by studying 
carefully the maps in the back. The overempha- 
sis on details makes it difficult at times to keep 
track of the progress of the journey. Then, in 
reading the book, Parts III and V should be 
eliminated. If the material in these parts is 
wanted, it would be better to read it apart from 
the travel narrative, which is too good to be 
marred by secondhand historical material. 
With these reservations, Journey into China is 
an exciting firsthand account of the new and 
strange world of motor reads, mechanic shops, 
airdromes, and fast-growing cities which is now 
emerging in the heart of ancient Asia. 


DAGNY CARTER 
Claremont, California 


Inter-American affairs: 1941. Edited by Ar- 
THUR P. WuITAKER. (An annual survey, No. 
1.) New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. 240. $3.00. 

Students of Latin American affairs will wel- 
come this first volume of a series which should 
prove invaluable if continued through the years; 
it is, indeed, unfortunate that such a set of sur- 
veys was not begun many years ago. 

In his foreword the editor states: 


This series is intended to cover important devel- 
opments of the year not only in the more familiar 


field of politics and diplomacy and economics and 
finance, but also in cultural relations, social welfare, 
public health, and labor, about which the general 
public receives relatively scanty and fragmentary in- 
formation. Stress has naturally been placed on de- 
velopments of an obviously international character; 
but it is becoming more difficult all the time to draw 
a sharp line between the international and the na- 
tional, and an effort was therefore made to include 
domestic developments that seemed to possess un- 
usual international significance. 


Another objective of this volume is ‘‘to promote 
mutual understanding among the American na- 
tions, and one of the basic assumptions of those 
who planned the series was that in the long run 
this purpose can be served best by an entirely 
frank discussion of inter-American relations.” 
Although Canada is not in the Pan-American 
union, the book properly includes Canada and 
its relations with the other American states. 


The editor has prepared a disproportionate 
part of this book, having written the first chap- 
ter (‘A half-century of inter-American rela- 
tions’), the second chapter (“Politics and di- 
plomacy in 1941”’), and the sixth and last chap- 
ter (“Summary and prospect”). Chapters iii, 
iv, and v are written respectively by George 
Wythe (“Economics and finance in 1941”), 
William Rex Crawford (‘‘Cultural relations in 
1941’’), and William L. Schurz (‘‘Public health, 
social welfare, and labor’). The four appen- 
dixes deal with trade; investments, by Amos E. 
Taylor; geographical and political facts; and 
“Inter-American chronology for 1941,” a con- 
venient summary prepared by Raymond J. Dix- 
on. There are four tables and three maps. In 
subsequent volumes a better selection of maps 
would be highly desirable, and more carefully 
prepared bibliographies should be appended to 
each chapter than have been prepared for this 
issue. A more detailed index also would be help- 
ful. In subsequent volumes, too, it is hoped that 
greater refinement of subject matter may occur. 
The next issue of the survey might well be 
double in size, for there should be fewer essays 
and more—and better organized and tabulated 
—factual material which could be easily used 
for rapid, ready reference. However, a running 
start has been made by the contributors, and 
one may expect that gaps will be filled in later 
volumes. Meanwhile, scholars will be grateful 
for this timely report. 


A. Curtis WILGUS 


George Washington University 
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tion was written before the events of 1940. His pre- 
vious book on The Eastern question, now in its fourth 
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“Athenian,” unlike his three predecessors—Dilys 

Powell, Casson, and Wisdom (Journal, XIV [1942], 

419, 564-65)—was not an eyewitness of the Greek 

struggle against the Axis. He wrote in France, and 

his book was published in Lisbon, first in French and 
then in Portuguese. The translator, whose long pref- 

ace contains important matter, was in Greece as a 

correspondent all the time and on the Greek front 

after the end of November 1940. He considers that 

“the army of the Middle East owed its existence to 

the defence of the Greeks in Albania.” As ‘‘Athe- 

nian” says, “the Greek army completely upset the 

Axis plans for the Mediterranean,” and “the stand 

made by Greece postponed the invasion of Russia for 

six weeks” and gave Britain time to receive Ameri- 
can war materials. A compilation based on the 

Greek White Book and newspaper telegrams, 

‘“‘Athenian’s” narrative shows that ‘‘Mussolini’s 

original date for the aggression against Greece was 

the second half of August,” soon after the sinking of 
the “Helle” at Tenos, and that “the Italian High 

Command counted upon a Greek collapse.” But the 

mountains and the bayonet were obstacles, the battle 

of Korytsa was ‘“‘the greatest Italian strategic dis- 
aster, the R.A.F. played an important part, and, at 
the end of three weeks there was not a single Italian 

soldier fighting on Greek soil.’”” Within two and a 

half months the Italian army had three commanders- 

in-chief. Germany’s entry changed everything, as 
the reviewer, then resident in Athens, can testify; 
but Cretan resistance was true to the history of “the 
great Greek island.” The translator truly remarks 
that “the Greek had nothing but contempt for the 

Italian as a soldier, he had no hatred for him as a 

man,” and, as an example of Greek unity, quotes a 

Greek officer as saying that he loathed the Metaxas 

regime “‘but he’s a good soldier.” As the result of the 
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largely on the Greek White Book of 1940, while the 
war itself is described in general terms and no at- 
tempt is made to analyze the various operations in 
any detail. Several chapters are devoted to the 
wave of philhellenic sentiment which swept the Unit- 
ed States and western Europe as a result of the heroic 
Greek stand against the Axis armies. These chap- 
ters consist largely of quotations from leading news- 
papers, outstanding personalities, and organizations 
of various types. The book is intended for Americans 
of Greek descent and is written in a popular style 
without footnote references or index. Its general 
tone is one of fervent nationalism and of pride in the 
accomplishments of the Greek nation. This is under- 
standable. What is not understandable is the au- 
thor’s sweeping condemnation of the Italian people, 
who, he states, have at all times fought against 
Greek national interests. This is not only untrue, 
as at least one outstanding Greek historian has 
shown (C. Kerorias, La Grecia e l’Italia nel Risor- 
gimento italiano [Florence, 1919]), but is also little 
calculated to further any stable post-war settlement 
in the Balkans. 
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K. S. Sopocko. With a foreword by ADMIRAL 
SrmR Martin E. Dunsar-Nasmitu. London: 
Methuen, 1942. Pp. 93. 5s. 

World war at sea. By Brian TunsTALL. London: 
Secker & Warburg, 1942. 12s. 6d. 

A general survey of sea power and naval strategy 
in the war. 


The command of the air. By Grut1io DouHET. New 
York: R. M. McBride, 1942. Pp. 394. $4.00. 
A belated translation of the writings of the well- 
known Italian student of air power. 


Ten fighter boys. Edited by Winc COMMANDER 
ATHOL Forses, D.F.C., and SQUADRON LEADER 
HvuBert ALLEN, D.F.C. London: Collins, 1942. 
Pp. 176. 6s. 

War in the sun. By JAMES LANSDALE Hopson. Lon- 
don: Gollancz, 1942. 118. 6d. 


Deutsche Flieger im Feuer. Ein Uberblick iiber die 
Kampfhandlung der deutschen Luftwaffe. By 
Major HERMANN Kont. Berlin: Mittler, 1941. 
Pp. 257. Rm. 4.50. 

Pilots of fighter command: sixty-four portraits. By 
CAPTAIN CUTHBERT ORDE. With a foreword by 
Arr CHIEF MARSHAL Sir SHOLTO DouGLas and 
an introduction by Arr VICE-MARSHAL J. C. 
SLessor. London: Harrap, 1942. Pp. 96. 25s. 

Wing Commander Paddy Finucane (Brendan Finu- 
cane). By JAMES REYNOLDS. New York: Hack- 
ett, 1942. 

Freely to pass. By Epwarp W. BEattTIE, Jr. New 
York: Crowell, 1942. Pp. 361. $3.00. 

Personal recollections, by a United Press foreign 
correspondent, of the Chino-Japanese war and the 

war of 19309. 


The Flying Tigers. By RussELL WHELAN. New 
York: Viking Press, 1942. Pp. 224. $2.50. 
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An eyewitness account of the United States fleet 
from Pearl Harbor to Midway. 


Blueprint for victory. By Homer Brett. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1942. Pp. 215. $1.75. 

An appeal for a strategy to crush Japan before 
attempting to defeat Germany. 

Between war and peace. By Avice A. BAILEY. New 
York: Lucis Pub. Co., 1942. $1.00. 

The new economic warfare. By ANTONIN Bascu. 
London: Routledge, 1942. Pp. 190. 7s. 6d. 
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Behind the battle. By JoHN DE Courcy. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1942. Pp. 262. 10s. 6d. 
The judgment of the nations. By CHRISTOPHER Daw- 
son. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1942. Pp. 222. 

$2.50. 

Pall over Europe. By Oswatp Dutcxu. London: 
Gollancz, 1942. Pp. 144. 6s. 

Nazism in the wood pile: Hitler plot for essential raw 
material. By EGON GLESINGER. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1942. Pp. 262. $2.00. 

An exposé of Hitler’s scheme for essential raw 
materials, with special reference to the use of wood. 


Modern world politics. By THoRSTEN V. KALIJARVI 
and Associates. New York: Crowell, 1942. Pp. 
843. $5.00. 

Russia: Britain’s ally (1812: 1942). By F. D. Ki1n- 
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Permanent revolution: the total state in a world at war. 
By S1cmuND NEUMANN. New York: Harper, 
1942. Pp. 388. $3.00. 

Our side is right. By RALPH BARTON PERRY. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1942. 
Pp. 161. $1.75. 

Duel for Europe. By Joun Scorr. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1942. Pp. 381. $3.50. 

Listen, Hans! By Dorotny THompson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. 292. $2.50. 
Miss Thompson’s “tract for the times” falls into 

two parts—(1) ‘The invasion of the German mind” 

and (2) “Conversations with Hans” (a friend serving 
in the German army)—which were broadcast to Ger- 
many over CBS. According to Miss Thompson, the 

Germans are themselves badly confused as to what is 

Germany and therefore persist in going to war to 


discover their destiny. They talk of their mission in 
Europe, only to make conquest synonymous with 
slavery. Their famous culture has never penetrated 
to the masses. Hitler in Mein Kampf argued for war 
against Russia in alliance with Britain; in 1939 he 
neutralized Russia and fought Britain. Again and 
again Miss Thompson emphasizes the inconsistencies 
of the German mind. Before the United Nations 
make peace with Germany—and she enumerates 
ten principles—there must be a recasting of the Ger- 
man mind in line with world ideas and conditions. 

In the broadcasts to “Hans’’ Miss Thompson 
mixed cajoling and threats, bribes, and warnings all 
intended to make the Germans repent and accept 
the way of Britain and America. In short, the Ger- 
mans are invited to overthrow Hitler in much the 
same fashion that twenty-five years ago they were 
invited to get rid of William II. Apparently Miss 
Thompson hopes that they will listen to reason; 
most people doubt if they will do so until they have 
been decisively defeated in battle. 


Voices of history. Edited by FRANKLIN Watts. New 
York: Franklin Watts, 1942. $3.50. 
Important speeches and papers of 1941, with an 
introduction by Charles A. Beard. 


German strategy of world conquest. By DERWENT 
WuHiItTTLesEY. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
1943. $2.50. 

The league of London: a book of interviews with allied 
sovereigns and statesmen. By H. R. Mapot. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1942. ros. 6d. 


The United Nations on the way: principles and poli- 
cies. By HENRI BONNET. Chicago: World Citi- 
zens Association, 1942. Pp. 170. $0.50. 

A study of the objectives of the United Nations, 
based on treaties and agreements concluded by them, 
resolutions of official gatherings, and declarations by 
responsible leaders. Political, economic, and social 
relations are analyzed. The most important docu- 
ments are printed in an appendix. 


A basis for the peace to come. Nashville, Tenn.: Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. $1.00. 
The Merrick-McDowell Lectures for 1942, by F. 
J. McConnell, J. F. Dulles, William Paton, Leo 
Pasvolsky, Hu Shih, and C. J. Hambro. 
A world to live in. By LELAND D. Case. Chicago: 
Rotary International, 1943. $0.25. 
Selections from the Rotarian on the subject of 
establishing a peaceful world order. 


Prelude to peace. By StR ROWLAND Evans. London: 
Hutchinson, 1942. 10s. 6d. 

How to win the peace. By C. J. HAmBRo. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott, 1942. Pp. 384. $3.00. 

Plan for permanent peace. By HANS HEYMANN, 
Pu.D. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1942. 
Pp. 315. 16s. 
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and CHarLes T. Haven. New York: Morrow, 
1942. Pp. 246. $2.50. 

Peace plans and American choices. By ARTHUR C. 
MILLSPAUGH. Washington: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1942. $1.00. 

Formula for 100 years’ peace. By THEODORE G. 
MITCHELL. Chicago: Dearborn Pub. Co., 1942. 
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Hale, 1942. Pp. 448. 18s. 

The world after war. By HENRY BAMFORD PARKES. 
New York: Crowell, 1942. Pp. 240. $2.50. 

Basis for peace in the Far East. By NATHANIEL PEF- 
FER. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. 277. $2.50. 

Victory is not enough. By EGON RANSHOFEN-WERT- 
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HEIMER. New York: Norton, 1942. $3.00. 


The road to victory. By FRANCIS J. SPELLMAN. New 
York: Scribner, 1942. Pp. 131. $1.75. 


Make this the last war: the future of the United Nations. 
By MIcHAEL STRAIGHT. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1943. Pp. 415. $3.00. 

Testament to democracy. By the Rr. Hon. Lorp 
Wepcwoop, P.C. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 
8s. 6d. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


On borrowed peace. By PRINCE HuBERTUuS zu LOEW- 
ENSTEIN. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 
Pp. 344. $3.00. 

Personal experiences of an Austrian anti-Nazi, 
from Hitler’s rise to the present. 


Die mainfrankische Auswanderung nach Ungarn und 
den dsterreichischen Erblindernim18. Jahrhundert. 
By ALFONS PFRENZINGER. (‘‘Schriftenreihe der 
deutschen Forschungen in Ungarn.’’) Griafen- 
hainichen, 1941. Pp. 193. 

Eduard Glatz (1812-1889): Beitrdge zu den Anfangen 
der deutschen Bewegung in Ungarn. By Karu 
Hans Erti. Munich: Schick, 1941. Pp. 74. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The teacher of nations: addresses and essays in com- 
memoration of the visit to England of the great Czech 
educationalist Comenius, 1641. Edited by JosEPH 
NEEDHAM. Cambridge: University Press, 1942. 
Pp. 96. 5s. 

Speeches of Jan Masaryk in America. New York: 
Czechoslovak Information Service, 1942. 


Fifteen addresses delivered from 1939 to 1942. 


A German protectorate. By SHEILA GRANT DurFrF. 
New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 295. $3.50. 
A description of the Czechs under Nazi rule. 


The murder of Lidice. By EpNA St. VINCENT MIL- 
LAY. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. 32. $0.60. 


Hostages. By STEFAN HEM. New York: Putnam’s, 
1942. Pp. 362. $2.50. 
A historical novel of Czechoslovakia under the 
Nazis. 


Czechoslovakia in post-war Europe: problems of re- 
construction. Published for the Czechoslovak 
ministry of foreign affairs, department of informa- 
tion. London: New Europe Pub. Co., 1942. 2s. 
6d. 


Three years of the protectorate of Bohemia and Mora- 
via. By Moses Moskowitz. New York: Acad- 
emy of Political Sciences, 1942. 


FRANCE 


A short history of France. By Str J. A. R. Marrtort. 
London: Methuen, 1942. 15s. 


The courtly charlatan: the enigmatic Comte de St. 
Germain. By GrorcE R. Preepy. London: Her- 
bert Jenkins, 1942. 16s. 


France, 1715-1815: a guide to materials in Cleveland. 
By JoHn HAtt STewart, Pu.D., assistant pro- 
fessor of history, Western Reserve University. 
Cleveland: Western Reserve University Press, 
1942. Pp. 522. 

The French in the Mississippi Valley, 1740-1750. By 
NorMAN WARD CALDWELL. (“Illinois studies in 
the social sciences,”’ Vol. XX VI, No. 3.) Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1941. Pp. 113. $2.00. 
In this little monograph the author proposes “‘to 

make a detailed study of this period with the view 

of determining the importance of the western regions 
in shaping the destiny of French power in America” 

(p. 5). Five excellently fortified chapters, founded 

almost exclusively upon documentary sources, treat 

of “Political and financial administration of New 

France,” ‘Population and industry,” ‘The fur 

trade,” ‘General Indian relations,” and ““The Indian 

uprising of 1747 and the Ohio question.” There ap- 
pears to be no particular significance to the chrono- 
logical limits of the study, and the geographical ex- 
pression “‘the Mississippi Valley” is employed very 
loosely indeed. Probably the best chapter is the first, 

a very detailed and complete description of mid- 

eighteenth-century French colonial government— 

although some confusion arises as between the state- 
ment (p. 9) that an intendant was appointed both to 

Louisiana and to Canada and the footnote (p. 12) 

which holds that “in Louisiana the intendant was 

called the ordonnateur, or commissaire-ordonnateur.” 

On ‘Population and industry” the author supplies 

much splendid detail; population was the great need, 

especially as the fur trade appeared on the verge of 
decline, as the English advance became more menac- 
ing, and as new potentialities were recognized in re- 
gions like the Illinois Country, where, with a handful 
of colonists, “the granary of Louisiana if not of all 

New France” was in the making (p. 42). The author 

is not at his best in dealing with Indian relations. 

The promise (p. 5) of “the pursuit of the roots of the 
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Chickasaw problem” is scarcely carried out; and, 
though it is understandable that minor errors might 
creep in with reference to intertribal relationships 
and the geographical locations of some tribes—no- 
tably the Choctaws, placed (p. 82) “‘in the Alabama 
uplands and the gulf regions” instead of centering 
around Kemper County, Mississippi—it is unfortu- 
nate that so little attention is accorded to the Creeks, 
who appear to have held a kind of balance of power 
among the French, Spanish, and English colonies. 
However, the author effectively demonstrates 
French skill in Indian affairs and, in his “Summary 
and conclusions,” neatly sets forth the fact that, 
however successfully the French might regulate In- 
dian problems and maintain a satisfactory grasp of 
the fur trade, it was population that was needed to 
develop the French colonies and to oppose the ad- 
vancing English. And in supplying this commodity 
the Bourbon bureaucrats failed miserably. Taken 
altogether, Mr. Caldwell’s monograph is an admi- 
rable and scholarly presentation of materials perti- 
nent to that segment of American colonial history 
which he has chosen to treat. 


RAyMOND P. STEARNS 


Victor Hugo: a realistic biography of the great roman- 
tic. By MatrHew JosepHson. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1942. Pp. 514. $3.50. 


The fabulous life of Sarah Bernhardt. By Lovts 
VERNEUIL. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. 312. 
$3.50. 

Raymond Poincaré and the French presidency. By 
Gorpon Wricxt. (“Hoover Library on War, 
Revolution, and Peace publications,’ No. 19.) 
Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 271. $3.50. 

The road to Vichy, 1918-1938. By Yves Srmon. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1942. Pp. 207. $2.25. 
The French original, La grande crise de la Ré- 

publique Francaise, was reviewed in the Journal, 

XIV (1942), 410. 


The march to liberation. By Yves Stuon. Milwau- 
kee: Tower Press, 1942. $2.00. 


The Paris we remember. Edited and translated by 
ELISABETH FINLEY THoMAS. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century, 1942. Pp. 478. $3.00. 

I remember, I remember. By ANDRE MAUvROIS. 
Translated from the French by DENVER and 
Jane LrnptEy. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. 
310. $3.00. 

The twilight of France, 1933-40. By ALEXANDER 
WeErTH. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. 368. 
$3.50. 


Pétain—Laval: the conspiracy. ANONyMOUS. Au- 
thorized translation by MIcHAEL SADLEIR. Fore- 
word by Viscount Cecit. London: Constable, 
1942. 2s. 6d. 


Death and tomorrow. By PETER DE PoLnay. Lon- 
don: Secker & Warburg. Pp. 299. 12s. 6d. 
A Hungarian observer’s discussion of German- 
occupied Paris. 


GERMANY 


A short history of German literature. By GILBERT 
WATERHOUSE. London: Methuen, 1942. Pp. 
147. Os. 

German Kultur: the proper perspective. By Orto 
ZAREK. London: Hutchinson, 1942. Pp. 192. 
12s. 6d. 

Wesel als Hansestadt, 1407 bis 1669: ein Beitrag sur 
stebenhundertjihrigen Wiederkehr seiner Erhe- 
bung sur Stadt. By Otto Hottwec. Wesel: 
Kiihler, 1941. Pp. 169. 

Brauch und Sitte im alten Frankfort. By FRIEDRICH 
Borue. Frankfort: Diesterweg, 1941. Pp. 160. 

Geschichte der Stadt Pegnits und des Pegnitzer Be- 
sirks. By HeINRICH BAUER. Pegnitz: Verwalt- 
ung der Stadt, 1938. Pp. 855. 

Unsere Heimat. Geschichte des Elsass. Vol. 11, Von 
1500 bis zur fransésischen Revolution. By Luzian 
S1TTLER. Kolmar: Verlag Alsatia, 1941. Pp. 
199. Rm. 4.50. 

Badenhausen im 17. Jahrhundert. By ALFRED BRINK- 
MANN. Badenhausen: The author, 1940. Pp. 
119. 

Die Haltung des wirtschaftenden Biirgertums im 19. 
Jahrhundert, dargestellt an Handwerker, Kaufmann 
und Unternehmer: eine kulturgeschichtliche Be- 
trachtung. By EBERHARD KrarFrFt. Halle: Klinz, 
1941. Pp. gt. 

Kirchengeschichte: die religiése und nationale Volks- 
stimmung in Preussen wiahrend der Freiheitskriege 
1813-1815. By GoTTHARD Kunze. Oppeln: 
Dahmen, 1940. Pp. 131. 

Die Juden in der ersten deutschen Nationalversamm- 
lung 1848-1849. By STEGFRIED ERAsMus. Wei- 
mar: Fink, 1941. Pp. 1o2. 

Der politische Katholisismus im Grosshersogtum Baden 
und seine Stellung sur deutschen Einheit 1866-71. 
By Orto Genz. Hamburg: Hanseatischer Gil- 
dendruck, 1940. Pp. 1o2. 

Friedrich Nietssche: philosopher of culture. By FRED- 
ERICK COPLESTON, S.J. (“‘Bellarmine series,’’ No. 
VII.) London: Burns, Oates, 1942. 8s. 6d. 

Die Militarluftfahrt bis sum Beginn des Weltkrieges 
1914. 2 vols. (“Die deutschen Luftstreitkrafte 
von ihrer Entstehung bis zum Ende des Welt- 
krieges 1918.’’) Berlin: Mittler, 1941. Pp. 612+ 
339. 

Blood and banquets: a Berlin social diary. By BELLA 
Fromm. New York: Harper, in association with 
Cooperation Pub. Co., 1942. Pp. 332. $3.50. 

Hitler: man of strife. By Lupwic WAGNER. New 
York: Norton, 1942. Pp. 331. $3.50. 
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The speeches of Adolph Hitler, April, 1922—August, 
1939. An English translation of representative 
passages arranged under subjects and edited by 
Norman H. Baynes. 2 vols. London: Milford, 
1942. 50S. 

The self-betrayed: glory and doom of the German gen- 
erals. By Curt Riess. New York: Putnam, 
1942. Pp. 380. $3.00. 

I was Hitler’s slave. As related to RICHARD BAXTER 
by JEAN DE Vos. London: Quality Press, 1942. 
2s. 6d. 

Observations of a Belgian engineer during a peri- 
od of forced labor in Nazi Germany. 


I was in hell with Niemoeller. By LEO STEN. Lon- 
don: Paul, 1942. 8s. 6d. 

The Bishop of Miinster and the Nazis. Sermons of 
BisHoPp VON GALEN edited and translated by 
Patrick SmiTtH. London: Burns, Oates, 1942. 
2s. 


What about Germany? By Louis P. LOCHNER. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1942. Pp. 395. $3.00. 


What the German needs. By E. O. Lortmer. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1942. 5s. 

This is the enemy. By FREDERICK OECHSNER. With 
Josepu W. GriGG, JACK M. FLEISCHER, GLEN M. 
STADLER, CLINTON B. ConcER. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1942. Pp. 364. $3.00. 

The art of Dr. Goebbels. By F. W. Pick. London: 
Robert Hale, 1942. 1os. 6d. 


Deutsche Hirer. By Tuomas Mann. New York: 
G. D. Fischer, 1942. $1.75. 

Germany in peril. By ErtcH MEISSNER. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1942. $2.75. 


Die Orden und Ehrenseichen des Grossdeutschen 
Reichs. By HetnricH DoeuLeE. Berlin: Berliner 
Buch- und Zeitschriften-Verlag, 1941. Pp. 128. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


An economic history of England. By FREDERICK C. 
Dretz. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1942. Pp. 
616. $3.00. 

Since the ‘general reader” has shown no enthusi- 
asm for books. of this type, one presumes that this 
volume was written as a text for college students. It 
must therefore be judged by its usefulness in the 
classroom. Although our medievalists may object to 
an economic history of England which allots but one 
hundred of its six hundred pages to the pre-Tudor 
period, the author seems, to this reviewer, to have 
made a sound distribution of his space. More than 
half the book is devoted to British economic life 
since 1700. The economic historian as easily justifies 
such an apportionment of his pages as does the biog- 
rapher, who moves hastily through the youth and 
school days of his subject. Mr. Dietz has endeavored 
to incorporate into his history the results of much of 
the research in the field during the past score of 


years. This he has done generally with good sense 
and discrimination, though he has overestimated in 
some places the absorptive capacity of college stu- 
dents. One wonders what they will do with the some- 
what arid lists of customs receipts in the sixteenth 
century, of tax collections in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, of Worcester’s so-called 
“inventions.” Since he permits himself no footnotes, 
he might have avoided some of his difficulties by 
throwing such details into finer-typed paragraphs. 
For a college textbook he takes more pains (and 
space) than necessary to prove that war, even in 
Tudor days, was hardly a productive enterprise, 
that it drained, rather than augmented, national 
wealth. One would prefer that some of the space 
thus used had been devoted to a consideration of 
scientific progress, especially in chemistry and phys- 
ics, which lay behind the industrial advance of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. He has a good 
chapter on eighteenth-century agriculture, though 
our students from the farms will be surprised to read 
in it that timothy, like alfalfa, fixes nitrogen in the 
soil. A few maps and charts for the past two cen- 
turies would have been helpful. All told, however, 
the book should prove a useful addition to the man- 
uals available to our students. 

Paut D. Evans 


English social history. By G. M. TREVELYAN. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1942. Pp. 628. $3.50. 


England. Vormacht der biirgerlichen Welt. By Karu 
HeINz PrerrER. Hamburg: Deutsche Haus- 
biicherei, 1941. Pp. 308. 


Constitutional and legal history of England. By M. M. 
KNAPPEN. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1942. Pp. 607. $3.25. 

It is a little difficult to decide exactly what group 
of students Mr. Knappen desired to serve when he 
planned this book. In his introduction he rather im- 
plies that he had law students in mind, especially 
those who came to the study of constitutional his- 
tory with little or no knowledge of English history. 
This, no doubt, is why he has prefaced each period 
with about thirty pages of purely political and social 
history. On the whole, this policy does not appear to 
be a success: if the student knows no English his- 
tory at all, the amount Mr. Knappen gives him is not 
adequate even for a background; if he has had a 
course in English history, these introductory sec- 
tions seem unnecessary. The proportion of space al- 
lotted to different matters and periods is also open to 
criticism. In a book of over 600 pages, 48 pages for 
the whole legal and constitutional development of 
England from 1822 to 1941 seems hopelessly inade- 
quate, especially when almost as much space is de- 
voted to the Anglo-Saxon period and over three 
times as much to the middle ages. The trouble ap- 
pears to be that Mr. Knappen is fascinated with 
medieval legal procedure and cannot refrain from 
lengthy discussions of even its minor details. Within 
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the various sections the same defects of proportion 
sometimes appear: for example, in that dealing with 
the Tudor and early Stuart period, the justice of the 
peace, whose importance in local administration can 
hardly be exaggerated, is given half a page—about 
the same as is accorded to the sheriff, whose power in 
practice was rapidly declining. There are no lists of 
books that the ambitious student might peruse; 
there is no list of abbreviations, so that it requires 
considerable and irritating research to discover what 
is the meaning of the ‘‘S-M”’ that is so constantly re- 
ferred to; and a casual testing of the index shows that 
it is by no means perfect. There is a great deal of ex- 
cellent information in Mr. Knappen’s work; but it 
will need considerable recasting if it is to become a 
good textbook. 

E. R. ADAIR 
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4s. 
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1942. 158. 
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archy. By WintHROP S. Hupson. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 246+183. 
$4.50. 

Elizabeth: creature of circumstance. By HILAIRE 
Bettoc. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. 258. 
$3.00. 

The English yeoman under Elizabeth and the early 
Stuarts. By Mitprep CAMPBELL. (“Yale his- 
torical publications,’’ No. XIV.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 453. $3.75. 

George Gascoigne: aconcise bibliography. By SAMUEL 
A. TANNENBAUM. New York: The author, 1942. 
$3.00. 

The tragical history of Christopher Marlowe. By JOHN 
BAKELESS. 2 vols. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1942. $7.50. 

Minutes of the Norwich court of mayoralty, 16 30-16 31. 
Edited with an introduction by Wrtiiam L. 
SacusE, B.Litr., Px.D., instructor in history, 
University of Wisconsin. (“Norfolk Record Soci- 
ety publications,” Vol. XV.) London: The Soci- 
ety, 1942. Pp. 268. £1 1s. 

Men of substance: a study of the thought of two English 
revolutionaries, Henry Parker and Henry Robin- 
son. By W. K. Jorpan. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 283. $3.00. 


A history of modern liberty. By JAMES MACKINNON, 
Px.D., D.D., D.Tx., LL.D.; regius professor of 
ecclesiastical history, University of Edinburgh, 
formerly lecturer in history, University of St. An- 
drews. Vol. IV, The struggle with the Stuarts 1647- 
1689. New York: Longmans, Green, 1942. Pp. 
523. $6.40. 


King James the last. By JANE LANE. With a preface 
by Compron Mackenzie. London: Andrew 
Dakers, 1942. Pp. 336. 12s. 6d. 

John Ray, naturalist: his lifeand works. By CHARLES 
E. Raven, D.D. Cambridge: University Press, 
1942. Pp. 500. $10.00. 


The Bridgewater millions: a candid family history. 
By BERNARD FaLk. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 


Pp. 247. 18s. 

The clubs of the Georgian rakes. By Louts C. JONEs. 
(“Columbia studies in English and comparative 
literature,” No. 157.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942. Pp. 259. $2.75. 
Eighteenth-century low and fast life provides 

rich pickings for modern authors. A decade ago saw 

a spate of lives of criminals and highwaymen; more 

recently we have had the rakes and the frail ladies. 

Any eighteenth-century student knows that evidence 

on the most famous club of rakes, the Monks of 

Medmenhan, is both dubious and limited. There are 

a few letters in the British Museum, a famous and 

imaginative chapter in a highly colored novel, some 

rumor-laden passages in a couple of gossip maga- 
zines, a few hints in Horace Walpole’s letters, and 
some poems of Charles Churchill. The most serious 
evidence of the club’s existence is found in John 

Wilkes’s letters. In order to write from these mate- 

rials such a book as E. Beresford Chancellor’s The 

Hell Fire Club (1925) or Ronald Fuller’s Hell-Fire 

Francis (1942), one must repeat all the stories, pro- 

test that some of them may not be wholly true, 

throw in a little lay psychoanalysis, practice some in- 
dignant character-vilifying, and leave to the reader’s 
imagination plenty of suggestive food. The result 
should sell at least a thousand copies. By sponsoring 
the publication of The clubs of the Georgian rakes the 
department of English of Columbia University gives 
its official approval to this formula. One chapter, on 
the Beggar’s Benison of Edinburgh, rests on authen- 
tic and new material, and another, on Dashwood, is 
fairly cautiously done. The other chapters make no 
pretense of following the first rule of sound scholar- 
ship: examine the trustworthiness of the sources. 
“Obviously,” Mr. Jones infers, something must be 
true, for ‘‘reports are fairly common throughout the 
century.” ‘Much smoke means some fire.” Never 
does he go behind the surface evidence. He accepts 
without question the eighteenth-century judgment 
of Bubb Dodington, whose diary itself, critically 
read, would give him some information on Medmen- 
han. He does not mention, much less refute, the 
milder version of the Order of St. Francis in the 
Victoria county history of Buckinghamshire. If he 
had cast a net into the eighteenth century outside the 
few books in his bibliography, he might have caught 
the Society for the Reformation of Manners, which 
would help explain a 1721 order in council which he 
cites; or Thomas Stretzer’s pornographic A new 

description of Merryland, which appeared in 1741 

shortly after the Order of the Beggar’s Benison and 
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Merryland was founded; or the possible significance 
of the political complexion of the Medmenhan fra- 
ternity; or even another tale or two about Henry 
Lawes Luttrell, whom he kills with a word. Such a 
book, commercially published, would not have been 
reviewed in a learned journal. But this one is the 
product of a Columbia seminar. Its preface thanks 
many able scholars. Were its author accustomed to 
the ways of the smoking-room, one would be tempt- 
ed to believe he was playing a game on his learned 
masters. Failing that explanation, can one deduce 
that scholars of English literature who seek to be- 
come social historians should first learn the rules of 
historical evidence? If not, what can one deduce 
from the appearance of this volume? 

STANLEY PARGELLIS 


A short history of labour conditions in Great Britain 
and the Empire: 1750 to the present day. By 
JurGen Kuczynsxkr. London: Muller, 1942. 
12s. 6d. 

Evangelicals, revolutionists and idealists. By FRANCIS 
Jorn McConnett. Nashville, Tenn.: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1942. $1.50. 

Studies of Oglethorpe, Wesley, Whitefield, Paine, 

Berkeley, and Wilberforce. 

The hymns of Wesley and Watts: five informal papers. 
By Bernarp L. MANNiNG. London: Epworth 
Press, 1942. 6s. 

The years of endurance (1793-1802). By ARTHUR 
Bryant. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. 375. 
$3.50. 

Recollections of my sea life: from 1808 to 1830. By 
CapTaIN JOHN HARVEY BOTELER. Edited by 
Davin BONNER-SMITH for the Navy Records So- 
ciety. London: William Clowes, 1942. 25s. 6d. 

Protestant dissenters in English politics, 1815 to 1834. 
By RayMonp Grsson CowHerp. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Library, 1942. 

Henry Ponsonby: Queen Victoria’s private secretary. 
By Lorp Ponsonsy. London: Macmillan, 1942. 
Pp. 425. 21S. 

Letters of Herbert Cardinal Vaughan to Lady Herbert 
of Lea. Edited by SHANE Lestiz. London: 
Burns, Oates, 1942. 18s. 

Sala: the portrait of an eminent Victorian. By RALPH 
Straus. London: Constable, 1942. Pp. 308. 
18s. 

George Augustus Sala. 

Suburban gentleman: the life of Thomas Griffiths 
Wainewright, poet, painter, and poisoner. By 
Joun Linpsey. London: Rich & Cowan, 1942. 
12s. 6d. 

A biography of the nineteenth-century littéra- 
teur. 

Theatrical cavalcade. By ERNEST SHORT. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1942. 12s. 6d. 

A chronicle of the English theater during the last 
half-century. 


Impressions of W. T. Best. By JoHN MEWBURN 
LevrEN. London: Novello, 1942. 7s. 6d. 
Memories of a Liverpool organist. 

The navy and defence. The autobiography of Admir- 
al of the Fleet Lord CHatrretp. London: Heine- 
mann, 1942. I5s. 

My naval life, 1886-1941. By ADMIRAL OF THE 
FLEET THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY. London: 
Hutchinson, 1942. 18s. 

Cripps: advocate extraordinary. By PATRICIA 
Strauss. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1942. $3.00. 

Chance or design? a pioneer looks back. By G. SEyY- 
MOUR Fort. London: Robert Hale, 1942. 12s. 
6d. 

Retros pect of an unimportant life. Vol. I, 1863-1920. 
By HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1942. Pp. 349. $4.50. 

Rudyard Kipling: a friendly profile. By LuctLe 
RussELL CARPENTER. Chicago: Argus Books, 
1942. $2.00. 

Rufus Isaacs, first marquess of Reading. By the 
MARQUESS OF READING. London: Hutchinson, 
1942. 258. 

An Ulsterwoman in England, 1924-41. By Nesca A. 
Ross. Cambridge: University Press, 1942. 8s. 
6d. 

The weald of youth. By Stecrrrep Sassoon. New 
York: Viking Press, 1942. Pp. 259. $2.75. 

G. B. S.: a full length portrait. By HeskETH PEAR- 
son. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. 390. $3.75. 
George Bernard Shaw. 

From many angles: an autobiography. By Major- 
GENERAL THE Rt. Hon. Sir FREDERICK SYKES. 
London: Harrap, 1942. 25s. 

The life of Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M. By Lorp Ray- 
LEIGH. Cambridge: University Press, 1942. Pp. 
316. $5.00. 

London to Tokyo. By Str JOHN TILLEy, recently His 
Majesty’s ambassador to Brazil and Japan. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1942. 18s. 

I guarded the waterfront. By A. R. Woops. London: 
Paul, 1942. 12s. 6d. 

Fifty years of the Thames River. 

Short journey. By E. L. Woopwarp. London: 
Faber & Faber, 1942. Pp. 248. ros. 6d. 
Autobiography of an Oxford historian, a member 

of the “lost generation.” 

Life among the English, By Rost MAcautLay. 
(“Britain in pictures” series.) London: Collins, 
1942. 48. 6d. 

Good neighbours: some recollections of an English vil- 
lage and its people. By WALTER Rose. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1942. Pp. 200. $3.00. 

The population of Bristol. By H. A. SHANNON and 
E. GREBENIK. Cambridge: University Press, 
1942. Pp. 100. $2.75. 
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Studies in national income 1924-1938. By PROFES- 
sor A. L. Bowery. (National Institute of Eco- 
nomic and Social Research ‘‘Economic and social 
studies” series, Vol. I.) Cambridge: University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 256. 15s. 

Cricket between two wars. By Str PELHAM WARNER. 
London: Chatto & Windus, 1942. 1os. 6d. 

Britain at war. By J. B. Priestley. New York: 
Harper, 1942. Pp. 118. $0.35. 

Warfare by words. By Ivor Tuomas. London: Pen- 
guin Books, 1942. od. 

An analysis of the principles of propaganda and 
critical estimate of British achievements in this 
field. 

“Passed to you, please”: Britain’s red-tape machine at 
war. By J. P. W. MALLALIEv. With an introduc- 
tion by Haroxtp J. Lasxi. London: Gollancz, 
1942. Pp. 160. 5s. 

The unrelenting struggle. By the Rt. Hon. Winston 
S. CHuRCHILL. Boston: Little, Brown, 1942. Pp. 
371. $3.50. 

Diary of a diplomatic correspondent. By GEORGE 
Brtarnkin. London: Allen & Unwin, 1942. 16s. 
The year 1940 in London. 


A Canuck in England. By Howarp Cuiecc. London: 
Harrap, 1942. 4s. , 

What we defend. Edited by E. F. Jacos. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1942. $2.00. 
Essays by members of the University of Man- 

chester. 


Wartime pilgrimage. By CLirFoRD P. MOREHOUSE. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1942. $2.00. 
An American churchman’s view of Britain in 

1942. 

Démmerung tiber England. By Wi.L1AM Joyce. Ber- 
lin: Cesare Santoro, 1941. Pp. 232. 

“Lord Haw-Haw.” 


Scots abroad in the fifteenth century. By ANNIE L. 
Dunwop. (“Historical Association pamphlets,” 
No. 124.) London: King & Staples, 1942. Pp. 
22. 1s. 1d. 

Local government in Scotland: past, present, future. 
By James E. Suaw. With a foreword by COLONEL 
THE Rt. Hon. WALTER Ex.ior. London: Oliver 
& Boyd, 1942. 7s. 6d. 

The Scottish regiments of the British army. Edited 
with an introduction by Mayor Ian H. Mackay 
Scosre. London: Oliver & Boyd, 1942. 2s. 6d. 


IRELAND 


The great O'Neill. By SEAN O’Faotarn. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942. Pp. 374. $3.75. 

A census of Ireland, circa 1659: from the Poll Money 
Ordinances (1660-1661). Edited by Stamus 
PenvER. Dublin: Stationery Office, 1942. £2 
2s. 


ITALY 


Raphael. Phaidon edition. London: Allen & Un- 
win, 1942. 208. 

No royal road: Luca-Pacioli and his times. By R. 
Emmett Taytor. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. 445. $4.00. 

A life of the Franciscan friar, the first great teach- 
er of mathematics in Renaissance Italy. 


Italy from within. By RicHarp G. Massocx. New 
York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 400. $3.00. 
Balcony empire. By REYNOLDS and ELEANOR Pack- 
ARD. New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. 
Pp. 380. $3.00. 
An account of Italy at war, by two newspaper 
correspondents. 


It’s a long way to Addis. By CAREL Brrxsy. Lon- 
don: Muller, 1942. 12s. 6d. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 


L’ organisation corporative du moyen dge a la fin de 
VAncien Régime: études présentées a la Commis- 
sion Internationale pour I’ Histoire des Assemblées 
d’Etats. (“Université de Louvain, recueil de 
travaux,” 2d ser.) Louvain: University Library, 
1939. 

NEAR EAST 


Chius vincta: the occupation of Chios by the Turks 
(1566) and their administration of the island (1566- 
1912). By Puiyip P. Arcentr. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. 541. 

This work has particular and permanent value 
as an authentic contribution to our relatively scanty 
knowledge concerning the administrative machinery 
of the Ottoman Empire. After two centuries of rule 
under Genoa, Chios was captured by the Turks in 
1566 and became an appanage to provide revenue for 
the sultana until the end of Turkish rule in the 
Balkan war of 1912. Mr. Argenti has traced with 
meticulous detail, supported by archival material 
and secondary sources, the history of the various 
forms of the government of the island during the 
entire period of Turkish control. The narrative is 
divided into four periods, each of which represents 
some significant change in certain phases of the ad- 
ministrative organization. The second noteworthy 
contribution of this work is the collection of con- 
temporary diplomatic reports and official dispatches 
concerned with the political affairs of the island dur- 
ing the period of approximately 1520 to 1575. This 
material was taken from archives of Great Britain, 
Austria, Turkey, and the several Italian maritime 
states concerned with politics and trade during this 
period in the east Mediterranean. 

Paut F. Suurp 


Greece in peace and war. By DEMETRIUS CACLAMAN- 
os. With a preface by WickHAM STEED. Lon- 
don: Humphries, 1942. 9s. 
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The Dodecanesians are not enemy aliens. Pamphlet. 
New York: Dodecanesian League of America, 
1942. 

Arab command: the biography of Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. W. Peake-Pasha, C.M.G., C.B.E. By Major 
C. S. Jarvis. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 18s. 
The story of Transjordan, the Arab Legion, and 

the general situation in the Near East between the 

last war and the present. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
America, Vol. I, No. 1 (October 1942). A quar- 
terly publication. New York: Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in America, 1942. 

This promising first number contains several 
articles of historical interest, notably “The Polish 
cause in the Frankfort parliament of 1848,” by Jan 
Kucharzewski. 


Poland’s contribution to the worid’s civilization. By 
SicmuND Uminskr. New York: The author, 1942. 
$o.25. 

Poloniae testamentum. By E. M. ALMEDINGEN. 
London: John Lane, 1942. Pp. 94. 10s. 6d. 

A poem depicting the history of Poland. 


L’éme d’une reine. By TRYPHOSA BATES-BATCHEL- 
LER. New York: Brentano, 1943. $2.75. 
A biography of Mary of Gonzaga, wife of John 
Casimir (1648-68), the last of the Vasa kings of 
Poland. 


Poland’s freedom of the sea. By HENRYK BAGINSKI. 
Foreword by LIEUTENANT-GENERAL M. KUKIEL. 
Kirkaldy: Allen Lithographic Co., 1942. 12s. 

Where the storm broke. By STANISLAW STRZETELSKI. 
New York: Roy Slavonic Publications, 1942. 
$2.50. 

An account of contemporary Poland. 


The mermaid and the messerschmitt. By RULKA LAN- 
GER. New York: Roy Slavonic Publications, 
1942. $2.75. 

Experiences of a Polish family during the bomb- 
ing of Warsaw. 


They fight for Poland. Edited by F. B. CZARNOMSKI. 
New York: Norton, 1942. Pp. 284. $2.50. 


The economic reconstruction of Lithuania after 1918. 
By Anicetas Simutis. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942. Pp. 148. $1.50. 
Because of the dearth of available material, a de- 

scriptive survey of Lithuanian economic life in the 

interim between two world wars is welcome. The 
principal element in Lithuanian economy was agri- 
culture, with industry a poor second. Commerce was 
almost wholly concerned with the sale of agricultural 

produce and the purchase of commodities which in a 

manufactured or semimanufactured form contrib- 

uted to the welfare of the agricultural population. In 


the presentation of this material the author has had 
recourse to a large number of statistical tables, 
drawn mainly from official sources. In consequence, 
much of the author’s energy has been expended on 
the presentation in a slightly more palatable form of 
material already given in the tables. He makes little 
attempt at amplification or interpretation; major 
trends and relationships seldom receive complete 
emphasis; and even less frequently is there any refer- 
ence to the personalities who took part in the devel- 
opments which he has chronicled. His sketchy ac- 
count of Lithuanian history and social structure 
would help the reader more if it made possible a com- 
parison with conditions before the war of 1914. Like- 
wise his study would be more illuminating if it were 
related a little more fully to the general setting of 
Baltic economy. One must say, therefore, that here 
are many facts of interest, but for the answers to 
other questions one must turn elsewhere. 

ELDON R. BURKE 


RUSSIA 


The urge to the sea: the course of Russian history. By 
ROBERT J. KERNER. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1942. Pp. 212. $2.50. 

In this monograph, which we are told is but “a 
brief preliminary exposition of only a part” of the 
groundwork of “‘a new synthesis of Russian history, 
as well as of the Russian eastward movement,” Dr. 
Kerner develops in considerable detail the thesis that 
Russian history can best be interpreted in terms of 
rivers and the portages connecting them, the ostrogs 
(“blockhouses’”) and monasteries which protected 
the portages, and the trade, principally in furs, 
which was carried on from river to river by way of 
the portages. In these factors he finds “the driving 
power and the mechanics of the expansion” of Rus- 
sia from a small group of Slavonic settlements on the 
Dnieper into a great Eurasian empire. Beginning 
with an interesting account of the Valdai Hills region 
in northwestern Russia, which he regards as the key 
portage of the world, since from it “rise great rivers 
that, either by themselves, or by easy portages to 
others, lead through two continents to give access to 
all the seas in the world,” the author emphasizes his 
belief that the very possession of this all-important 
region created in the Russians an “urge to the sea,” 
that from this region “came the Russian motive to 
colonial expansion,” and that “out of it came the 
Russian Empire, which at one time spread over three 
continents.” 

Whether the Russians were ever fully conscious 
of this “urge to the sea,” as Mr. Kerner insists they 
were, or whether they simply followed the path of 
least resistance, geographically speaking, in their 
colonization of eastern Europe and Siberia, as the 
distinguished Russian historian V. O. Klyuchevsky 
maintains, the fact is that the chronicles and later 
records teem with references to the rivers and espe- 
cially to the portages connecting them. These refer- 
ences the author has assembled and organized in 
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such a way as to demonstrate his main argument, 
viz., that the secret of the mastery of eastern Europe 
and Siberia lay in the domination of river systems 
and the control of portages. He makes no claim that 
the process he describes “‘explains all there is to Rus- 
sian history,” but he thinks it explains much. 

The text is illustrated with five cuts and twenty 
specially drawn maps. The appendixes include elab- 
orate lists of rivers and portages, monasteries and 
ostrogs, as well as several very interesting extracts 
dealing with portages and ostrogs drawn from Rus- 
sian sources of the thirteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries. There is an adequate index. A few 
minor errors, typographical and textual, were noted. 
Smolensk was seized by the Lithuanians in 1395, not 
in 1935 (p. 17); Tobolsk is at the junction of the 
Tobol and Irtysh rivers, not at the junction of the 
Ob and the Irtysh (p. 69); Amginsk is on the Amga, 
not on the Aldan (p. 78); Nizhne-Udinsk, mentioned 
on page 82 as being on the Ud River, would seem to 
be on the Chuna, according to Map 14 (p. 74), while 
the Ud River is far to the east, emptying into the 
Sea of Okhotsk; the Ud River referred to on page 83 
is given on Map 16 (p. 80) as the Uda. 

Ross H. McLEAN 


Sbornik statey po istorii materialnoy kultury XVI- 
XIX vv. [Collection of articles on the history of 
the material culture of the seventeenth to nine- 
teenth centuries]. Edited by N. R. Levinson. 
Moscow: Gosudarstvenny Institut, 1941. Pp. 
252. 25r. 

Palmyra of the north. By CHRISTOPHER MARSDEN. 
London: Faber, 1942. 16s. 

The story of St. Petersburg in the eighteenth 
century. 


Kak russkiye razbili Fridrikha ‘Velikovo”’ i vzyali 
Berlin [How the Russians defeated Frederick the 
“Great” and captured Berlin]. By A. BARMIN. 
Leningrad, 1941. Pp. 24. Free. 

A pamphlet circulated in the Leningrad region 
for purposes of propaganda and agitation. 


Vsyatiye Berlina russkimi voyskami v 1760 godu [The 
capture of Berlin by Russian troops in 1760]. By 
I. M. Suizkov. Moscow-Leningrad: Voenmoriz- 
dat, 1941. Pp. 28. 25k. 


Polkovodets Kutuzov [The military leader Kutu- 
zov]. By MrkHart BraGin. Moscow: “Molo- 
daya gvardiya,” 1941. Pp. 272. 3r. 

Doye otechestvenniye voyny. (1812 g. i 1941 g.) [Two 
national wars. (1812 and 1941)]. By E. V. 
TARLE. Moscow and Leningrad: Voenmorizdat, 
1941. Pp. 80. 45k. 

Russkaya Pravda i kommentariy k tekstam sostavil 
M. N. Tikhomirov |The Russian Pravda and com- 
mentary on the texts compiled by M. N. Tik- 
homirov]. Moscow: MIFLI, 1941. Pp. 120. rsr. 
There is a three-page bibliography; the edition 

consists of only 300 copies. 
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Listovki kazanskikh bolshevikov 1903-1907 gg. [Propa- 
ganda leaflets of the Kazan bolsheviks in 1903- 
1907]. Compiled by I. A. AYNETDINOV. Kazan: 
Tatgosizdat, 1941. Pp. 220. 3r. 25k. 

Voennaya i boyevaya rabota bolshevikov v 1905-1907 
gg. [The military and battle tasks of the bolshe- 
viks in 1905-1907]. By M. AKHuN and A. Ma- 
KOVSKY. Leningrad: Lenizdat, 1941. Pp. 144. 
ar. 25k. 

Ocherki istorii revolyutsii i grashdanskoy voyny v 
Kirgizit i Sredney Azii (Sketches of the history of 
the revolution and the civil war in the land of Kir- 
giz and central Asia]. By NrALio Aziz. Frunze: 
Izdatelstvo Komiteta nauk, 1941. Pp. 164. 6r. 


Protiv germanskikh interventov. Fevral—mart 1918 
goda v Petrogradye [Against the German interven- 
tionists. February-March 1918 in Petrograd]. 
Leningrad: Lenizdat, 1941. Pp. 68. sok. 


Razgrom nemetskikh okkupantov na Ukrainye {The 
defeat of the German occupying forces in the 
Ukraine]. By E. Gerastmov. Moscow: Voeniz- 
dat, 1941. Pp. 48. 20k. 


V boyakh protiv byelofinnov na Baltikye {In the con- 
flict against the White Finns in the Baltic]. By 
P. ZvONKOv. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. 
40. 20k. 

Soviet Russia: an introduction. By K. GrpBErp. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. 
77. $0.75. 

The truth about Soviet Russia. By StpNEY and BEA- 
TRICE WeEBB. With an essay on the Webbs by 
BERNARD SHAW and a summary of the constitu- 
tion and working of Soviet Communism by BEa- 
TRICE WeBB. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1942. Pp. 128. $1.50. 

This summary of conclusions reached by the 
Webbs as to the internal organization of the Soviet 
Union is reprinted from the introduction to the re- 
issue of their book, Soviet Communism: a new civili- 
zation. Since the Soviet government veils all its 
arcana from prying eyes of the curious, we have only 
the official explanation of their acts. The Webbs can 
hardly be successfully challenged when they invite 
our acceptance of their version of the recent events 
in Soviet Union—indeed, we scarcely have any al- 
ternative. But their treatment of other matters of 
common knowledge outside the Soviet Union hardly 
commands our confidence in their interpretation of 
the policies of the Soviet government. At one mo- 
ment they indict the governments of Canada and 
Australia for maintaining their native population in 
a relation of wards of the state; a few pages farther 
on this subordinate status is recommended as a 
preparation for self-government. To argue that the 
one-party system in the Soviet Union is similar to 
the coalition in Great Britain, and that the position 
of Mr. Churchill in Britain is essentially that of 
Stalin in the Soviet regime, seems to be straining the 
evidence to find a parallel. On the crucial question 
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of the inviolability of person the authors merely 
state that this is guaranteed by Article 127 of the 
Constitution, without indicating how it is guar- 
anteed. Indeed, they admit that such a sanction is 
worthless, since it, ‘‘as in other continental adminis- 
tration will not have what is so much cherished in 
England, the special protection of that unique Brit- 
ish peculiarity, the Habeas.Corpus.”’ They disclose, 
likewise, what most people have long suspected— 
that with the emphasis in the constitution of 1936 on 
the ‘duties of Man,” the interests of the state 
transcend the rights of the individual. The conflict 
in philosophy between an authoritarian and a liber- 
tarian regime is not even noted. ‘Soviet Commu- 
nism” may indeed be the ‘‘new civilization’ its writers 
contend that it is, but those who are looking for evi- 
dence in support of this contention will hardly find 
it. It is perhaps more charitable to regard this as the 
credo of two devout believers than as a reasoned ap- 
peal to the critical. 

STUART R. TOMPKINS 


Russian families. By PEARL BrnDER. London: A. 
& C. Black, 1942. Pp. 134. 7s. 6d. 

A description of life in the U.S.S.R. during the 
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The Atlantic Charter and Africa from an American 
stand point: the application of the “eight points’ of 
the Charter to the problems of Africa, and es pecially 
those related to the welfare of the African people liv- 
ing south of the Sahara, with related material on 
African conditions and needs. New York: Com- 
mittee on Africa the War, and Peace Aims, 1942. 
Pp. 164. $0.75. 

Events in African history. Compiled by Epwin W. 
SmitH. (A supplement to The Atlantic Charter 
and Africa from an American standpoint.) New 
York: Committee on Africa, the War, and Peace 
Aims, 1942. Pp. 67. $0.50. 

These two studies are based on the assumption 
that the Negro, in his rise into racial and national- 
istic consciousness, still lies in a receptive mood be- 
tween the eras of the white man’s management of 
him and the control and mastery of his own destiny. 
All of the analyses and recommendations of the 
Phelps-Stokes Foundation envision not the complete 
independence of the African from European control 
but the continuance of white participation in all 
phases of African Negro life. There is no revolution- 
ary recommendation, such as putting all of the 120,- 
000,000 Negroes, from the Sahara to the Union of 
South Africa, into one common pool, under unified 
rule. Throughout, the proposals are to develop edu- 
cation, increase wages, safeguard health, prevent 
soil erosion, control pests, and improve crops and 
livestock. In order to document this African ad- 
vancement, the report cites the level of the Negro in 
the United States and makes his standards of living 
the yardstick for African goals in the measurable fu- 
ture. The American Negro has been Christianized, 
become a master craftsman, and attained distinction 
in the schools, sports, and the arts. A review of Ne- 
gro life in the United States immediately illuminates 
his lower level in Africa and points to the objectives 
that should be sought there. Wages in Africa are 
pitiful, corporation profits large (p. 104), housing a 
misnomer, and the program of social welfare meager. 
Widespread malnutrition of human stocks and de- 
spoilation of the riches of the land, together with 
European exploitation of the vast mineral resources, 
are a depressing summary of human waste. This re- 
port, in its brevity, builds up the same picture as is 
to be found in Raymond Leslie Buell, The native 
problem in Africa (New York, 1928), and in Lord 
Hailey, An African survey (New York, 1938). 

The direct challenge is made to the American 
people to make the rebuilding of Africa a major 
philanthropical and missionary enterprise. This 
plan would not be a new undertaking, in view of the 
enormous amount of money and effort that we have 
contributed toward African welfare for over a cen- 
tury. Schools, churches, and medical centers, as 
well as economic investments, are mere examples of 
the amazing American interest in the homeland of 
one-tenth of our own people, the thirteen million 
Negroes of the United States. The wealth of Africa 


is comparable to that of Asia. As these studies point 
out, the Negro’s labor today produces a large share 
of the products, especially the tropical goods, which 
flow into the markets of the world and which are 
basic in the world’s economic and social life. The 
hope is expressed that the black man may be placed 
in the peace-table circle and that he may have his 
share of the products of his labor. 

FRANK J. KLINGBERG 
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The Delaware Continentals, 1776-1783. By CHRISTO- 
PHER L. WARD. Wilmington: Historical Society 
of Delaware, 1941. Pp. 620. $3.75. 

The Delaware regiment deserved a history. Serv- 
ing for the full seven years of the Revolution, it saw 
action in almost every engagement in North and 
South and was as soldierly an outfit as any in the 
American army. Mr. Ward’s book unhappily belies 
its title. This is not a history of the Delaware regi- 
ment but of the campaigns in which it participated. 
Plenty of models for good regimental histories exist. 
A regiment’s historian must know his men from the 
commanding officers to the rank and file, where they 
came from, how long they had been in service, the 
state of their morale, and how they were disciplined 
—all the stuff that enters into the spirit and the 
functioning of an organized group of men with a job 
to do. He has got to be with them in camp, on the 
march, and in action and has to evaluate critically 
their performance as a unit and as individuals. Only 
then can he substantiate or disprove their contem- 
porary reputation. Mr. Ward talks about the Dela- 
ware regiment on about 100 out of the 600 pages in 
this book. Thirty-six out of 482 footnotes cite the 
three fat volumes of the Delaware archives, which are 
packed with detailed information on the regiment. 
It is not enough. Asa military history, this extreme- 
ly detailed narrative, admittedly based on secondary 
works, shows that its author was fascinated by tacti- 
cal movements. He obviously enjoyed following 
every shift of every unit on the American side. Brit- 
ish maneuvers get little attention. Such weight of 
fact, especially when unaccompanied by illustrative 
maps, is apt to bog down all readers but the military 
specialist. 

STANLEY PARGELLIS 
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Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 408. 
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F.R.G.S. With an introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
PETER FRASER, P.C., M.P. Wellington, N.Z.: 
Whitcombe & Tombs, 1942. Pp. 320. 153s. 
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JoHN Marriott. Oxford: University Press, 
1942. 12s. 6d. 
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Dascupta. Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 
1942. 

A collection of papers previously published in In- 

dian periodicals relating to Indian history, 1757-84. 


Royal India: a descriptive and historical study of In- 
dia’s fifteen principal states and their rulers. By 
Mavp Diver. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1942. Pp. 317. $3.50. 

Pundits and elephants: being the experiences of five 
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Ear oF Lytton. London: Peter Davies, 1942. 
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York: John Day, 1942. Pp. 432. $3.00. 
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York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. 128. 
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Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942. Pp. 122. $2.00. 
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New York: John Day, 1942. 

Warning to the West. By KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942. Pp. 274. 
$2.50. 

Malaya unter britischer Herrschaft. By Hetnz LEH- 
MANN. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1941. Pp. 
86. 

Empire days. By Paut H. Empen. With a foreword 
by Purr Gvuepatia. London: Hutchinson, 
1942. Pp. 192. 9s. 6d. 
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UNITED STATES 


The French drama in America in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and its influence on the American drama of 
that period, 1701-1800. By Lewis P. WALDO. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. 269. 
$3.50. 

This volume is clearly the work of an independent 
and tireless research worker. Although the author 
includes in his bibliography most of the valuable 
and some of the less valuable studies of early Ameri- 
can dramatic and theatrical history, he did not rely 
upon these sources even for dates of play perform- 
ances. The French drama in America is obviously 
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based upon patient and thorough search through 
early newspapers, town records, and playbills in 
more than a dozen different cities. For the sake of 
the present volume one may wish that Mr. Waldo 
had been a bit less generous with his accumulated 
data—and had he lived to supervise the publication 
of his work, he undoubtedly would have deleted 
much—yet it is encouraging to see such tangible evi- 
dence that the records of eighteenth-century dra- 
matic performances in American cities are still avail- 
able to those who diligently seek them. The one un- 
fortunate exception mentioned by Mr. Waldo was 
New Orleans. It would seem that the French wrote 
the plays; the English kept the records. As no refer- 
ence is made to Lexington, Kentucky, or to Detroit, 
Michigan, it must be assumed that theatrical activ- 
ities in these cities were not made the subject of re- 
search. One regrets this particularly in the case of 
Detroit, whose early theatrical history needs study 
by one adept in locating old playbills and records. 
Mr. Waldo’s labors among primary sources show up 
to best advantage in his chronicle of French drama 
in Canada. The results of his pioneer work in this 
field make one wish that he had not been limited by 
his subject to French drama and that he had made a 
chronological table of Montreal and Quebec per- 
formances for the appendix. For the student of 
American theatrical history the appendixes will 
prove to be the most valuable section of the volume. 
These consist chiefly of tables of the performances of 
two American and forty-nine British adaptations of 
French plays, together with a reference to the source 
of information for each performance. There is also a 
list of the plays performed in French with the place 
and date of each production. According to the ta- 
bles, there were 818 performances of British adapta- 
tions of French plays between 1750 and 1800, the 
first half-century of the American theater. Yet this 
staggering total does not tell the whole story of Brit- 
ish plays as the medium of French dramatic influ- 
ence. Whether by oversight or by intention, Mr. 
Waldo has omitted such plays as Mrs. Centlivre’s 
Busy body and Garrick’s version of The country wife. 
Although the French inspiration of these pieces may 
be less direct and obvious than it is in many other 
plays, nevertheless they are necessary to a complete 
picture of French influence. As a matter of fact, 
French influence on English and American drama 
has been so pervasive through the centuries that one 
is inclined to believe that attempts to link it to popu- 
lar interest in or enthusiasm for French culture are 
vain. An editor’s note states that the manuscript has 
been published in the state in which it was left at the 
author’s death except for the correction of obvious 
errors. In justice to the years of research involved, 
it seems a pity that the editorial revision was not 
more thorough. Even in its present form, however, 
the volume should be welcomed by students of 
American drama and French culture. 

NAPIER WILT 
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Oxford: University Press, 1942. 5s. 


The unguarded frontier. By EpGAR W. McINNIs. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942. Pp. 384. 
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Sea lanes in wartime: the American ex perience (1776- 
1942). By Rogpert G. ALBION and JENNIE 
BARNES Pope. New York: Norton, 1942. Pp. 
367. $3.50. 

A history of American merchant shipping in war- 
time. 


The U.S. navy fights. By W. ADOLPHE RoBeERTs. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1942. Pp. 275. 
$2.75. 

This volume is animated by the laudable patri- 
otic purpose of arousing civilian interest in the Unit- 
ed States naval tradition and will undoubtedly serve 
its purpose well. For the serious reader, however, it 
has less value than the recent careful works of Dud- 
ley Wright Knox and George Theron Davis. Neither 
is it, on the whole, as well-rounded a popular presen- 
tation of naval history as Fletcher Pratt’s book of 
four years ago. It has, however, two advantages 
over Pratt’s volume: the author’s vivid narrative 
style and his inclusion of stirring naval incidents 
from the present war. Moreover, this book is unique 
and unlike the other three in that it is limited to nar- 
rating seventeen great naval exploits, involving as 
many vessels, in the nine naval wars in which the 
United States navy has interposed. The method is 
effective; and the present book, better than any 
other in the field, should give the lay reader a sense of 
the continuous fighting tradition of the United 
States navy from the American Revolution to the 
battles of the Coral Sea and Midway. It should find 
a legitimate place in the schools and might make 
good reading for naval trainees. 

The opening chapter of the book, unfortunately, 
is its weakest. In contrast with the excellent narra- 
tive style of the other chapters, this one is awkward- 
ly written. Introduction of irrelevant topics (pp. 17, 
1g) results sometimes in a jumpy style. Similar de- 
fects appear also in other chapters. Use of authori- 
ties is awkward (pp. 57, 79, 80, 82). The only foot- 
note refers to the author’s Semmes of the ‘“‘Alabama”’ 
(p. 110). Nor are the scattered references to inter- 
national political relations very impressive for accu- 
racy or insight. The author misses his opportunity 
(chap. iv) to point out the significance of the United 
States’ early relations with the North African states. 
Moreover, it is of doubtful accuracy, at least, to 
state (p. 218) that the likelihood of the United States 
and Japan becoming belligerents seemed remote in 
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The first scientific exploration of Russian America and 
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The Caribbean policy of the United States, 1890-1920. 
By Witrrep Harpy CAa.Ltcotr. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. 524. $3.50. 

The policy of the United States toward the neutrals, 
1917-1918. By THomas A. BarLey, Stanford 
University. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1942. Pp. 520. $3.50. 

Billy Mitchell: founder of our air force and prophet 
without honor. By EMILE GAUVREAU and LESTER 
CoueNn. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. 
Pp. 303. $2.50. 

This first life of General Mitchell, the stormy 
petrel among American military aviators, is a jour- 
nalistic shriek piece of the first order. Written by a 
newspaperman who was a congressional investigator 
for a time, in collaboration with another newsman, 
it considers its hero “the most unerring prophet in 
500 years of military history” (p. 198), who remained 
without honor at home and found vastly more of it 
abroad. Men with a calmer outlook would have re- 
membered that the achievement of military progress 
has always been a particularly painful process; and, 
in fact, Mitchell was himself conscious of the diffi- 
culties he faced in making his ideas of aerial warfare, 
organization, equipment, and supply acceptable in 
Washington. The authors wrong him by making 
him out as an eagle of an extrovert, a Bayard of the 
air sans peur et sans reproche, when actually the 
general himself analyzed his formidable task in these 
broad terms: 

“The armed services of a nation are the most con- 
servative elements in its whole make-up. To begin 
with, they antedate the governments themselves. 
The traditions among all the armed services are 
much older than any government. As they have 
changed so little in their methods and ways of con- 
ducting war for so many centuries, they always look 
back to find a precedent for everything that is done. 
....In the development of air power one has to 
look ahead and not backward, and figure out what 
is going to happen, not too much what has happened. 
That is why the older services have been psycho- 
logically unfit to develop this new arm to the fullest 
extent practicable with the methods and means at 
hand.” (Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 20, 1924; not 
quoted by the authors.) 

It was in final, but open-eyed despair of finding 
an effective hearing that Mitchell chose to go before 
the country and transgress the boundaries imposed 
by military discipline and authority, thus giving the 
conservatives in the forces and the cabinet the op- 
portunity to stop progress in American aviation for 
the time being by the process of court-martial. We 
are not siding with them, but neither can we go so far 


as the authors go in condemning them for discourag- 
ing aviation. For the deadly effect of their conserva- 
tivism set in only after 1933, when the Chamberlains 
and other conservatives, of which the armies and 
cabinets of the western powers were full, surrendered 
their head start in armaments over the have-not 
powers—whose true have-not character was in the 
field of armaments—until there was not much left 
to conserve by peace and technological backward- 
ness. It is shortly before this turning-moment of the 
balance of armaments that the craving for perfecti- 
bility of the air arm which possessed a Mitchell and a 
T. E. Lawrence, who also thought that discipline was 
“not necessary” in aircraftsmen, became justifiable 
and the granting of their proposals imperative. But 
such broad considerations of military history are just 
as foreign to the authors as are the minutiae of his- 
torical accuracy. If they had considered such details, 
they would not even have raised the question 
“whether Hitler, somewhat of a prophet himself in 
his book Mein Kampf, read Mitchell’s Winged de- 
fense’”’ (p. 222), and would have considered that 
Mein Kampf was written in 1924 and published in 
1925, as was Winged defense, which was never trans- 
lated into German. The claim that Mitchell’s avia- 
tion tactics finally broke the German resistance in 
1918 is a rather unproved thesis when it has been 
maintained by some that Mitchell was not even in 
actual command of the air forces which dealt this 
blow. There are other historically doubtful state- 
ments which would make this piece, fuller of ejacula- 
tions than of dates, one eminently fitted to be dis- 
sected by a proseminar of military history if this 
country is ever to have one. 
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No. 1853.) Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1942. Pp. 144. $0.25. 

The introduction to a forthcoming collection of 
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Roosevelt’s foreign policy, 1933-41. New York: Wil- 
fred Funk, 1942. $3.75. 
The illustrious dunderheads. Edited by REX Stout. 
New York: Knopf, 1942. Pp. 192. $1.75. 
American opinion and the war. By ARCHIBALD MAc- 
LetsH. The Rede Lecture delivered before the 
University of Cambridge on July 30, 1942. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 32. $0.75. 
The Librarian of Congress describes the revolu- 
tionary change which has taken place in our attitude 
toward the war and toward the purpose for which we 
are fighting. He concludes that “isolationism in 
America is dead,” but that “old isolationists never 
really die’’ and they are now trying to sabotage the 
future peace. 


America and the Axis war. By DENys SmitTH. New 
York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 424. $3.00. 

Eastern Europe and the United States. By JOSEF 
Hané, lecturer in international law and organiza- 
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tion, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 
(“America looks ahead’’ series, No. 7.) Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1942. Pp. 95. $0.50. 
Since Americans are apt to be ignorant of, or in- 
different to, Eastern Europe, the author of Tornado 
across Europe (see Journal, XIV [1942], 264-65), a 
distinguished Czechoslovak diplomatist, has pre- 
pared this useful primer about the 112,000,000 peo- 
ple of twenty-odd different races who live between 
Russia on the east and Germany on the west. It is 
the 6,000,000 Germans in non-German lands, he 
thinks, who cause most of the trouble, as the instru- 
ments of Pan-Germanism, Mitel-Europa, Lebens- 
raum, etc. Mr. Hané discourses on self-determina- 
tion, minorities, and possible transfers of popula- 
tion, examines the economic confusions, and ex- 
plains the proposals for Polish-Czechoslovak and 
Greco-Yugoslav federations. Asking ‘What will 
America do about it?” he urges us not to “attend to 
every detail of the Eastern European settlement” 
but to recognize it our interest that ‘‘the region is re- 
built on such foundations as to render it more stable 
politically and more prosperous economically.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


A history of Latin America. By Davin R. Moore, 
professor of history, Oberlin College. Rev.ed. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. Pp. 942. $4.25. 
In this new edition Professor Moore has revised 

his work first published in 1938. The volume retains 

the general format of the earlier study but intro- 
duces revisions into numerous chapters in a fashion 
that is commendable on the part of both publisher 
and author. Suggestions and criticisms of the orig- 
inal volume have been used freely to improve both 
phraseology and content. Some noteworthy char- 
acteristics of the revised edition are that most of the 
110 pages of new material deal with events of the 
last few years, though some twenty-five pages are 
used to fill gaps or clarify passages heretofore inade- 
quate. A few details, especially of the colonial peri- 
od, may still be debated, such as the flat statement 
on page 259 that no European touched the shores of 

Brazil before 1500 (cf. J. P. Calogeras [P. A. Martin, 

translator and editor], A history of Brazil (Chapel 

Hill, N.C., 1939], pp. 1-3). A definite emphasis is 

placed on the foreign relations of Latin America, a 

feature that will commend itself to students at the 

present time. New titles have been added to the 
bibliography that now covers about thirty-eight 
pages and refers to all phases of Latin-American his- 
tory and relations. Unfortunately, the number of 
references threatens to swamp the reader, so that 
with no evaluation of the items listed it is to be 
feared that few students, indeed, will use the list 
effectively, in spite of the fact that it is a handy 
check list for instructors. In a single sentence: While 
still open to some criticism, this text that enjoyed 
five printings in its first edition is definitely improved 
and brought up to date so that its popularity should 
be further enhanced. 


W. H. CaLicotr 


New World constitutional harmony: a Pan-Ameri- 
Canadian panorama. By GEORGE JAFFIN. New 
York: Columbia Law Review, 1942. Pp. 53. 
This essay, which was originally printed in the 

Columbia law review (XLII, No. 4 [April 1942]), is a 

brief attempt to emphasize the ‘“‘ccommon roots and 

fundamental similarities” rather than the “differ- 
ences in detail between the legal systems co-existing 
in the Western Hemisphere.”’ The author points out 
that many of the early constitutions of the Latin- 

American states were patterned in their general fea- 

tures after the constitution of the United States ex- 

cept as regards private law. In the later nineteenth 
century and in the twentieth century the Latin- 

American peoples frequently modified their consti- 

tutions and thus grew away from the more static 

United States constitution. In order for constitu- 

tionalists in this country to understand the political 

development of the Latin-American peoples, they 
should turn their attention more and more toward 
observing, and learning from, Latin-American ex- 
perimentation in this field. It is the author’s belief 
that in the general relations of the United States and 

Latin America, ‘constitutional law becomes the 

medium for the transition of international law into 

norms of new world collaboration.”’ However, the 
current ‘‘Americanadian”’ co-operation and ‘Union 

Now” cut across Pan-American movements, as does 

also the Spanish-led movement, variously known as 

Pan-Hispanism and Hispanidad, which is an at- 

tempt to establish a cultural, if not a political, hegem- 

ony by Spain over the peoples of Latin America. 

To prevent the consummation of these movements, 

the author recommends the consideration of a con- 

stitutional confederation of the nations of the Amer- 
icas; and he indicates very briefly the arguments pro 
and con, finally arriving at the conclusion that “in 
any event the first task is to become acquainted with 
the other constitutional charters of the New World 
through comparative constitutional studies.”” While 
this essay is philosophical and thought-provoking, 
it is wordy and repetitious, and the author fails to 
suggest any ideas not previously considered by 

Latin-American writers and by some writers in this 

country and in England. The footnotes are copious, 

but much of the material cited appears foreign to the 
main objective which the author has attempted to 
achieve. Certainly the essay might well have been 
reduced to half its length without damaging the 
main line of thought. 

A. Curtis WILGuS 





According to a dispatch from Chungking, 
China, in the New York Times of January 2, 
1943, a microfilm copy of the Journal of mod- 
ern history has been sent to China by the 
International Cultural Service of China. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO CONTRIBUTORS 


N GENERAL, the Journal of modern history is 

printed according to the typographical rules 

of A manual of style (tenth edition, 1937; new 

edition in preparation), published by the Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press. Certain modifications 

and additional rules have been found desirable, 
as follows: 


1. Manuscripts, including reviews of books, 
should be typed with double spacing. Carbon 
copies of all manuscripts should be retained, for 
correspondence concerning articles and reviews 
is facilitated if the author has a copy. 

2. Capital letters are used very sparingly in 
order to give the page a more attractive appear- 
ance. In general, capitals should not be used for 
titles and dignities except when the title im- 
mediately precedes a personal name: thus, 
‘King George VI,’ but ‘George VI, king of Great 
Britain,’ or ‘the king of Great Britain.’ An ex- 
ception is allowed if a particular person is to be 
designated: thus, ‘the King of the Belgians’ for 
Leopold III or ‘the German Emperor’ for Wil- 
liam II. Write ‘Henry Pelham, duke of New- 
castle,’ and refer to him subsequently as ‘the 
duke’; but ‘the Duke of Newcastle’ if no other 
proper noun is used to designate that duke (‘The 
king sent for the Duke of Newcastle to form a 
ministry’). Do not use capitals for academic 
titles: thus, write ‘Andrew C. McLaughlin, pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Chicago.’ 

Capitals are not used for institutions, govern- 
ment departments, or public officials: thus, ‘the 
French government,’ ‘parliament,’ ‘house of 
commons,’ ‘first lord of the admiralty’; or for 
battles: thus, ‘battle of Waterloo.’ 

Capitals are used for: 

a) Official titles of states: ‘Ottoman Em- 
pire’ (but ‘Turkish empire’), ‘British Empire,’ 
‘French Empire’ (1804-14, 1852-70); 

b) Shortened titles of states in common 
use: ‘the Empire,’ ‘Imperial’ (Holy Roman Em- 
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pire, 962-1806); ‘the Principalities’ (Principali- 
ties of Wallachia and Moldavia); ‘the Low 
Countries’ (Holland and Belgium); 

c) Historic titles of political regimes: ‘Old 
Regime,’ ‘July Monarchy,’ ‘Third Republic,’ 
‘Weimar Republic’; 

d) Historical movements: ‘Renaissance,’ 
‘Enlightenment,’ ‘Romanticism,’ ‘Humanism’; 

e) Organizations with specific or well-recog- 
nized historic titles: ‘Long Parliament,’ ‘Na- 
tional Assembly’ (1789), ‘Convention’ (1793), 
‘Grand Army’ (Napoleon), ‘Congress Poland’ 
(1815), ‘Central Powers’ (1914-18); 

f) Organizations ad hoc: ‘Commission for 
Relief in Belgium,’ ‘Supreme War Council,’ 
‘American Commission To Negotiate Peace’; 

g) Specialized titles: ‘First Consul’ (Bona- 
parte), ‘Generalissimo’ (Chiang Kai-shek); 

h) Names of political parties or religious 
groups: ‘the Liberal party,’ ‘the Catholic 
church,’ ‘the Fascist regime’ (Italy); but ‘lib- 
eral,’ ‘socialist,’ ‘fascist,’ to describe a general 
political attitude, as distinct from party affilia- 
tion; 

i) Historical episodes that have well-estab- 
lished names: ‘Defenestration of Prague,’ 
‘Civil War’ (England, 1642-49), ‘Seven Years’ 
War,’ ‘Continental System’ (Napoleon), ‘the 
Civil War’ (U.S.), ‘the Paris Commune’ (1871), 
‘the Armistice’ (of November 11, 1918), ‘Octo- 
ber Revolution’ (in Russia, 1917); 

j) Specific legislation: ‘Parliament Act’ 
(1911), but ‘the navigation acts,’ ‘the corn laws’; 

k) Public buildings: ‘Public Record Office,’ 
‘Bibliothéque Nationale,’ ‘National Archives’; 

1) Business and other organizations: ‘The 
University of Chicago Press,’ ‘American Histori- 
cal Association,’ ‘Ecole Normale Supérieure’ ; 

m) Geographical terms when used in a politi- 
cal or cultural sense: ‘the Eastern question,’ 
‘Western civilization,’ but ‘central Europe,’ ‘the 
western hemisphere.’ 
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3. Words and phrases in foreign languages, 
unless anglicized (see list in Manual, pp. 44-45), 
should be italicized (by underlining) if originat- 
ing with the writer. For quotations, however, 
roman is used. 

Titles of individuals are preferably translat- 
ed: thus, ‘Duke of Broglie’ (instead of ‘Duc de 
Broglie’), ‘Marquis of San Giuliano’ (instead of 
‘Marchese di San Giuliano’). Omit ‘de,’ ‘von,’ 
etc., when a name is used without title: thus, 
‘Ranke,’ ‘Bismarck’ (not ‘von Ranke,’ ‘von 
Bismarck’). 

Official names of organizations and agencies 
should be translated into English: thus, ‘Na- 
tional Assembly’ (France, 1789), ‘chamber of 
deputies,’ ‘foreign office’ (instead of ‘Auswiir- 
tiges Amt’); the foreign form may be retained 
when the word has become more or less angli- 
cized: thus, ‘reichstag,’ ‘duma,’ ‘skupshtina.’ 
In the case of societies and private organiza- 
tions, it is also usually better to translate: thus, 
‘Pan-German League’ (instead of ‘Alldeutscher 
Bund’), ‘North German Lloyd’ (instead of 
‘Norddeutscher Lloyd’); this is essential with 
Slavic and Oriental languages. Special cases, 
however, can always be considered. 

Use anglicized names of foreign cities when 
available: thus, ‘Cologne,’ ‘Munich,’ ‘Vienna,’ 
‘Florence,’ ‘Moscow.’ 

Avoid Latin abbreviations, ‘supra,’ ‘infra,’ 
etc.; write ‘see above,’ ‘see below,’ etc. 

4. Quotations requiring 100 words or more 
are printed in smaller type without quotation 
marks. Such passages should be indicated in 
the manuscript by indentation and single spac- 
ing. From the point of view of style, quotations 
of more than one sentence should stand inde- 
pendently. The practice of closing a sentence 
with a quotation and then continuing the quota- 
tion in the next sentence should be avoided. 
Thus, “The ambassador replied that “‘He could 
not accept this proposal. His government had 
instructed him most positively on this point”’’ 
should read ‘The ambassador replied: “He 
could not accept this proposal. His government 
had instructed him most positively on this 
point.” ’ 

Matter interpolated in a quotation by the 
author should be indicated by square brackets 
[], not by parentheses. Ordinarily, quotations 
of a complete sentence or longer from foreign 
languages appearing in the text should be trans- 
lated into English. 

Ordinarily, ellipses at the beginning and end 
of quotations (in order to indicate that the quo- 


tation is not a complete sentence) are not nec- 
essary; special cases can be dealt with on their 
merits. Omissions in the middle of a quotation 
must always be indicated by ellipses (‘... .’; 
in French, ‘...’). 

5. Footnotes are best given immediately 
after the line of text to which they refer. They 
should be designated by separation from the 
text with lines running entirely across the page 
or, preferably, by use of a different-colored t ype- 
writer ribbon. Double spacing is urgently advised, 
in order to allow room for changes. The foot- 
notes should be numbered consecutively for the 
entire contribution, not separately for each 
page. The use of a superior number in the text, 
in a different color, is also recommended. 

Footnotes may give a reference for state- 
ments made in the text and/or may contain 
additional information. In the latter case, the 
reference for that information should be given 
in parentheses in the same sentence (or the 
last sentence of the explanatory portion): thus, 
‘Stemrich’s cue for the diplomatic corps was to 
express both his personal and his official “‘re- 
gret” that “Germany would have to espouse 
the cause of her ally Austria” (Stephen Gwynn, 
Letters and friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice 
{[London, 1920], II, 127).’ 

In the citing of titles of books and periodicals, 
capital letters are used only for the first word 
and for proper names (except in German and 
Danish, where all nouns are capitalized). News- 
paper titles are, however, capitalized: ‘New 
York Times,’ ‘Journal des Débats.’ 

6. At the first citation, an author’s initials 
and name (in that order), the full title (but not 
the subtitle), edition (if more than one), and 
place and date of publication (but not pub- 
lisher) should be given, no matter how well known 
the book may be; thus, ‘J. H. Rose, The Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic era, 1789-1815 (6th ed. 
rev.; Cambridge, 1897).’ (Please note use of 
capitals and small capitals for the surnames of 
authors cited.) If the work is in a series, such as 
“Publications of the Royal Historical Society,” 
this should be indicated, in roman quotes, to- 
gether with the volume of the series, all of which 
should be given in parentheses. When there are 
several references to the same book, they may 
be given (unless, of course, more than one book 
by the same author is being used) by citing only 
the author’s name: thus, ‘RosE, p. 318’; op. cit. 
is mot used. When both volume and page are 
given, ‘vol.’ and ‘p.’ should be omitted: thus, 
‘Cambridge modern history, 1V, 234.’ If the ref- 
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erence is to more than one page, give both first 
and final pages: thus, ‘pp. 31-35,’ not ‘pp. 
31 ff.’ 

7. Articles in periodicals are cited in roman 
with quotes, followed by the name of the peri- 
odical in italics, the volume, year, and pages: 
thus, ‘C. P. Hicsy, “The present status of mod- 
ern European history in the United States,” 
Journal of modern history, 1 (1929), 3-8.’ For 
subsequent references to the same article, write 
‘Hicsy, loc. cit., p. 7’ (unless several articles by 
the same author are being cited, in which case 
use a short title for each article). 

8. Titles of newspapers are italicized, but 
only those words which are part of the title: 
thus, ‘the London Times’ (‘““London” is not in 
the title); but ‘the New York Times’ (“New 
York” is part of the title). Write ‘the Temps’ 
(not ‘Le Temps’). In footnote references, omit 
‘he:7” 

9g. When a title is in an: unfamiliar Western 
or Oriental language, an English translation 
should be appended in square brackets: thus, 
‘V. K. Stvxov, Razgrom Napoleona v Rossii v 
1812 g. [The defeat of Napoleon in Russia in 
1812] (Moscow, 1941).’ 

10. If the reference is to a document, give 
first the names of the sender and the recipient, 
then the date, and lastly the source: thus, ‘Bis- 
marck to Hatzfeldt, Apr. 5, 1888, Grosse Poli- 
tik, VI, 289.’ Journal form of first citation: ‘Die 
Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette 1871- 
1914, ed. J. Lepsius, A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
F. Thimme (Berlin, 1922-27) (hereafter cited 
as “Grosse Politik”’), V1, 289.’ 

11. The titles of manuscripts are given in 
roman. Manuscripts should always be identi- 
fied by their location: thus, ‘British Museum, 
London, Additional MSS’; ‘Public Record Of- 
fice, London, MSS, Foreign Office, France, 305.’ 
After the first full citation, abbreviations (des- 
ignated by the author) may be used. Folio 
should be abbreviated as “‘fol.,” not “‘f.” 

12. Citations from public documents cause 
much trouble. The British Parliamentary pa- 
pers are bound annually in consecutive volumes 
in the order of Biils, Reports, and Accounts and 
papers. Thus, ‘Great Britain, Parliamentary 
papers, 1939-40, Vol. XII’ is Vol. 7 of Accounts 
and papers; the subtitle of this volume is “State 
papers.” It contains 43 “command papers,” 
each of which has a separate command number, 
series number, and individual title. “Cmd. 
6158” is “Treaty series, No. 3 (1940),”’ with the 
title “Trade agreement between the United 


Kingdom and the United States of America.” 
Journal form of citation: ‘Great Britain, Parlia- 
mentary papers, 1939-40, Vol. XII (Accounts 
and papers, Vol. 7), Cmd. 6158, “Trade agree- 
ment between the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America” (hereafter cited as 
“Cmd. 6158”’).’ 

Hansard’s parliamentary debates cover the 
years 1803-01, in three series. After 1891 the 
title is Parliamentary debates; they have now 
reached the fifth series. Journal form of cita- 
tion: before 1891, ‘Great Britain, 3 Hansard, 
CCLXXXVI (1884), 47’; after 1891, ‘Great 
Britain, 5 Parliamentary debates, CCIX (1927), 
456’; add date if not given in text. 

Documents of the United States congress are 
arranged and labeled by two systems at once: 
by House (Senate) documents and volume num- 
ber, and by congress and session and document 
number of the congress and session. Each vol- 
ume has a specialized title. Journal form of ci- 
tation: ‘U.S., House documents, Vol. 72 (soth 
cong., 2d sess., doc. No. 326): Citizenship of the 
United States, expatriation, and protection abroad 
(Washington, 1907), p. 431.’ 

For the Congressional record, Journal form of 
citation: ‘U.S., Congressional record (76th cong., 
Ist sess., May 19, 1939), 84, Part VI, 5771.’ 

The French public documents are published 
for the chamber of deputies and senate sepa- 
rately, each one having a series of Débats par- 
lementaires and a series of Documents. Unlike the 
British and American documents, the French 
do not begin volume numbers with each year; 
hence the year may be put in parentheses as an 
auxiliary piece of publication information. Jour- 
nal form of citation: ‘France, Annales de la 
chambre des députés. Débats parlementaires (here- 
after cited ‘A.C. Débats’’), LVII (1899), Part II, 
132’; ‘Annales du sénat. Documents (hereafter 
cited ““A.S. Doc.””), LXI (1902), 998.’ 

Journal form for citing diplomatic docu- 
ments: (a) ‘France, Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Documents diplomatiques. Docu- 
ments relatifs aux négociations concernant les 
garanties de sécurité contre une agression de 
l’Allemagne (Paris, 1924) [Livre jaune]’; (6) 
‘France, Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Documents diplomatiques frangais, 1871-1914. 
3d series, Vol. XI (Paris, 1936).’ 

These examples will suggest forms for cita- 
tion from the public documents of other coun- 
tries. 

13. Dates should be given in the form: ‘July 
14, 1789,’ but ‘the 14th’ if the month is not re- 
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peated. For dates old style, write ‘September 
8/21, 1908,’ ‘September 21/October 4, 1908.’ 
The names of months should not be abbreviated 
when they are used in a sentence but are ab- 
breviated in citations. 

14. For the present, refer to “the war of 
1914” and “the war of 1939,” rather than to 
“the first World War,” “World War I” and 
“the second World War,” “World War II.” 

15. For the transliteration of Russian, the 
Journal uses the following system, which is es- 
sentially that of the Slavonic review; it is de- 
signed to express the general sound value of a 
Russian word and to represent the spelling as 
accurately as is possible in a Latin alphabet. 


aa per 
6 b ec 6s 

B Vv ¢ ¢ 
rg yu 
md ob f 

e eorye x kh 

* zh qm ts 

we a ch 
Hi m sh 

re | m shch 
hh y 'b omitted 
K k bl y 

ae b omitted 
M m b yeore 
Hon 9 e 

0 Oo 1 yu 

nm p A ya 


In this system, there is no use of j either to rep- 
resent the sound of zh or to indicate the palatali- 
zation of a vowel, as je. The only confusion 
which may arise is from the use of y. The char- 
acter y is always used for the Russian 1 and it, 
as in (1) yazyk, dym; (2) chay; and in the geni- 
tive plural, as in izdaniy, whereas the preposi- 
tional singular is izdanit. The endings -criit, 
-Hbiit, -j{bIit, etc., are transliterated by -sky, 
-ny, -dy. 


The use of y before the Latin e submits to no 
hard-and-fast rule; it is generally used when 
the palatalization is considerable, as in Turgen- 
yev, Dostoyevsky, Nikolayevich. The use of y has 
a distinct advantage over i in a case like Goryai- 
nov (rather than Goriainov). Perhaps inconsist- 
ently, it is customary to write Mendeleyev 
(rather than Mendelyeyev) and Ryleyev (rather 
than Rylyeyev). 

Both hard and soft signs are omitted. 

In the adjectival, nominative singular end- 
ings, the feminine is transliterated as -aya, and 
the neuter as -oye. The nominative plural of- 
fers a difficulty, whether to write novye or 
noviye, novyya or noviya; while inconsistent, the 
soft declension endings -iye and -iya seem pref- 
erable and are used. 

16. For the transliteration of Bulgarian, the 
Journal follows the system for Russian except 
that m is rendered by sht (instead of shch); 
'b as a semivowel is rendered by 6; & by 4; 
b by y when preceded by a consonant and fol- 
lowed by a vowel, by 6 when followed by a 
single T; ‘6 by @. 

17. Serbian can be transliterated by the 
Croatian system, but the latter involves the use 
of many diacritical marks and does not greatly 
help the reader. It is therefore preferable to 
transliterate Serbian by the system used for 
Russian, except that x is rendered by h (in- 
stead of kk). Other letters: 


Serbian English Croatian 
5 ge dj 
Jb ly lj 
Hb ny nj 
h ch é 
Ul ts c 
i dzh dz 
ul sh § 


18. A Chinese style sheet is also available. 
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JOHN PONET (1516?-1556) 


Advocate of Limited Monarchy 


By WINTHROP S. HUDSON, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


As background for one of the significant political tracts of the sixteenth century, 
the author provides an account of the thought and career of the important but 
much-neglected Edwardian bishop who composed it. Ponet’s political theory, 
novel for his time, was to exercise a strong influence on the next 

The first part of the book deals with the biographical details of his life. The au- 
thor relates Ponet carefully to his age and to the events which influenced his 
thought. Particular attention is given to his relationships at Cambridge, with 
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Thomas Cranmer, and with the Continental reformers. The second part con- 
tains a summary and estimate of Ponet’s treatise, indicates the possible sources 
of his thought, and traces its influence. 

The book provides important source material for courses in constitutional his- 
tory, political theory, intellectual and social history, and history of Christianity. 
A facsimile reproduction of the text of Ponet’s 
Shorte Treatise of Politike Power is included. 


429 pages. $4.50 
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Inter-American Affairs, 1941 


Ma Meidienthd aeemtbary end Selereninn work for conterngorery Yater- 
American history. This is the first of a series of annual surveys and 
cultural relations, and social welfare, and 
Inter-American chronology of events for 1941. 


‘Edited by Arthur P. Whitaker. $3.00. 
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By ADOLF F. STURMTHAL 
The first comprehensive history of European labor between two 


wars, and a keen analysis of the reasons for its failure to stem the 
ising tide of fascism. $3.50. 


The Other Side of Main Street 
A History Teacher from Sauk Centre 


By HENRY JOHNSON 


You will find both professional and personal interest in this lively 


and kindly autobiography of one of the best-known history teachers 
in the United States, now Professor Emeritus of History, Teachers 
College, Columbia. $2.75. 
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